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Students  line  up  for  jabs 


Louise  Woodward  freed  but  must  stay  in  US  while  prosecution  appeals 

‘A  compassionate  conclusion’ 


Fight  to 
clear 
name 
goes  on 


Joanna  Coles  In 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
and  Lucy  Patton 

Louise  woodward 
last  night  walked 
free  from  court 
after  a remarkable 
decision  by  a US 
judge  who  ruled 
that  she  should  serve  279  days 
— the  period  she  has  already 
spent  behind  bars  — for  the 
manslaughter  of  baby  Mat- 
thew Eappen. 

There  were  scenes  of  ex- 
traordinary jubilation  outside 
the  court  In  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  Louise's 
home  village  of  Wlfwn  Chesh- 
ire, last  night  but  Louise  her- 
self remained  and  com- 
posed in  court  as  Judge  Hiller 
Zobel  pronounced  sentence. 

Judge  Zobel  said  his  deci- 
sion in  no  way  denigrated 
Matthew’s  death,  but  the 
court  had  a right  to  show 
mercy.  He  said:  “Selecting  the 
sentence.  1 am  not  downgrad- 
ing Matthew  Eappen's  death 
or  his  family’s  grief.  It  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  time  to 
bring  this  extraordinary 
period  in  justice  to  a compas- 
sionate conclusion." 

The  prosecution  immedi- 
ately lodged  an  appeal  and 
Judge  Zobel  ruled  Louise 
must  not  leave  the  state. 

Her  parents.  Sue  and  Gary, 
who  were  sitting  behind  her 
in  court,  also  stayed  calm  be- 
fore walking  out  of  the  court 
to  join  her  in  her  first  mo- 
ments of  freedom. 

Jean  Jones,  who  began  the 
campaign  to  free  Louise  with 
a budget  of  £22,  said  of  Judge 
Zobel:  “I  believed  in  his  wis- 
dom and  I believed  in  justice. 

1 believed  in  what  we  were 
doing  all  along.  It’s  not  over. 
We  will  tight  for  Louise's 
innocence." 

Earlier  yesterday.  Judge 
Zobel  announced  his  decision 


Louise  Woodward  remained  cahn  in  court  yesterday  as  the  judge  ruled  that  she  serve  279  days  In  jail  for  the  manslaughter  of  Matthew  Eappen 


to  reduce  her  conviction  to 
Involuntary  manslaughter 
after  a week  of  deliberation. 

Louise,  aged  19,  walked  into 
court  at  7-54pm  British  time 
and  sat  with  her  legal  team. 
Looking,  tense,  she  spoke 
briefly  to  foe  defence  lawyers 
sitting  next  to  her  before  foe 

hearing  began.  .. 

The’ judge  stressed  it  was 
not  a time  for  argument  over 
innocence  or  what  should 
have  been  said  in  court  dur- 
ing foe  trlaL 

He  said:  “It’s  important 
that  we  understand  what 
these  proceedings  are  about 
and  what  they  are  not” 

In  a brief  statement  to  foe 
court,  Louise  maintained 
what  she  had  said  during  her 


trial,  saying  she  had  not 
changed  from  “what  I said  in 
my  last  sentencing:  that  I am 
innocent”. 

Prosecution  lawyer  Gerry 
Leone,  demanded  that  the 
judge  sentence  3S  Sxjp&lr'tp- 
a maximum  of  20  years  in  jail 
and  a romimum  of  15  years. 
He  said  she  still  denied  res- 
ponsibility • for  nine-month- 
old  Matthew  Eappen’s  death 
and  had  never  expressed  any 
remorse. 

Andrew  Good,  for  the  de- 
fence. said:  “The  defendant 
still  maintains  her  inno- 
cence.” He  added  he  did  not 
feel  her  protestation  of  Inno- 
cence should  result  in  a 
longer  sentence. 

Matthew's  parents,  Sunil 


and  Deborah  Eappexv  were 
not  in  court  The  judge  was 
told  this  was  because  off  foe 
short  notice  of  foe  hearing. 

In  yesterday's  10-page  rul- 
ing, which  made  legal  history 
by  appearing  on  foe  Internet 
Judge  Zobel- said  that  after 
“cod  and  calm  reflection"  he 
was  “morally  certain"  that 
allowing  Louise  to  remain 
convicted  of  second-degree 
murder  would  be  a miscar- 
riage of  justice. 

He  added  -that  he  under- 
stood the  "Indescribable 
pain"  Matthew’s  parents 
were  going  -through,  but  he 
could  not  take  it, into  account 

The  judge  said  he  believed 
Louise’s  actions  on  February 
4,  the  day  Matthew  was  taken 


to  hospital,  were  “character- 
ised by  confbsion,  inexperi- 
ence, frustration,  immaturity 
and  some  anger,  but  not  mal- 
ice (in  a legal  sense)  support- 
ing a conviction  for  second 
degree  murder”. 

He  concluded  that  she  had 
been  “frustrated  by  her  in- 
ability to  quiet  the  crying 
child”  and  “she  was  ‘a  little 
rough  with  him’  under  cir- 
cumstances where  another, 
perhaps  wiser,  person  would 
have  sought  to  restrain  the 
physical  impulse.  The  rough- 
ness was  enough  to  start  (or 
restart)  a bleeding  that  esca- 
lated fatally." 

Although  Louise's  lawyers 
had  adopted  a high-risk  strat- 
egy by  refusing  an  earlier 


offer  of  a manslaughter 
charge,  according  to  Massa- 
chusetts law,  a judge  can 
reduce  a charge  or  overturn  a 
verdict  if  he  feds  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  have  not  been 
served. 

Steven  Colwell,  one  of  the 
12  jurors,  immediately  said  he 
was  pleased  by  the  judge's  de- 
cision. “1  feel  relief  but  I’m 
glad  foe  verdict  was  not  over- 
turned. 1 can  live  with  the  fact 
that  the  sentence  was  reduced 
to  manslaughter”  he  said. 

But  he  added  that  even  had 
manslaughter  been  an  option 
when  the  Jury  was  deliberat- 
ing he  was  not  confident  they 
would  automatically  have 
selected  it  Instead  of  murder. 
He  said  several  jurors  had  not 


Blair  returns  grand  prix  chief’s  cash 


Labour  seeks  to 
defuse  sleaze  row 


AmwPwkfass 
Political  Correspondent 


ABOUR  last  night 
tried  to  halt  foe  dam- 
aging “cash  for  infiu- 
■ euce"  row  by  deciding 
turn  a donation  of  more 
£5,000  from  Formula  One 
Bemie  Ecclestone,  on 
advice  of  Sir  Patrick 
the  public  standards 


iy  Rlalr  knew  of  the  do- 
d when  he  met  Mr  Eccje- 
at  Downing  Street  three 
s ago  to  *»nc  about  foe 
co  on  Formula  One 
torship.  “No  request  was 
regarding  policy”  a 


night  speculation  was 
g that  Mr  Ecclestone’s 
n tn  Labour  might 
sen  well  in  excess  of 
000  minimum  which 


foe  party  declares  annually 
under  its  own  rules.  The 
party  refused  to  comment  on 
the  amount. 

Mr  Ecclestone,  the  multi- 
millionaire owner  of  Formula 
One’s  TV  rights,  has  long 
been  a big  donor  to  foe  Con- 
servative Party.  Last  night 
Tory  Central  Office  sources 
refused  to  comment  on 
reports  that  there  was  still  a 
£4.  million  loan  to  foe  party 
outstanding. 

More  embarrassingly,  .the 
loan  is  understood  to  be 
repayable  at  five  days’  notice. 
“AH  this  is  an  irrelevance,"  a 
Tory.  said.  “The  issue 

is  Labour  — they  preached 
high  standards  in  opposition. 
Now  they’re  finding  some  dif- 
ficulty in  matching  the  rheto- 
ric with  the  reality.” 

The  Liberal  Democrats  said 
the  affair  underlined  foe  need 
for  foe  inquiry  into  party 


funding.  Charles  Kennedy 
said:  “The  last  government 
was  dogged  by  allegations  of 
sleaze.  If  foe  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  recover  its  reputa- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  such 
allegations  are  not  allowed  to 
accumulate  again.” 

Mr  Ecclestone  said  in  a 
statement  last  night  “There 
had  been  speculation  over  the 
past  few  days  that  I have  made 
a donation  to  the  Labour 
Party.  I met  Mr  Blair  in  July 


1996  and  was  very  impressed 
with.  him.  and  hfa  plana  tor  our 
country.  In  January  1997,  I 
was  asked  by  a colleague  to 
make  a contribution  to  New 
labour,  which  I did.  I have 
never  sought  any  tovour  from 
New  Labour  or  any  member  of 
foe  Government,  nor  has  any 
been  given." 

As  the  row  continued  over 
the  Government’s  U-turn  on 
banning  tobacco  sponsorship, 
party  sources  revealed  that  it 


was  only  after  the  decision 
was  made  to  exempt  Formula 
One  from  the  ban  that  Mr 
Blair  and  Labour’s  general 
secretary,  Tom  Sawyer,  de- 
cided to  refer  the  matter  to 
Sir  Patrick,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Standards  in 
Public  Life,  who  is  charged 
with  investigating  party 
funding. 

Last  night  Sir  Patrick  said: 
“I  make  no  criticism  of  the 
party  for  originally  receiving 


‘He  is  in  a unique  position:  poacher, 
gamekeeper  and  lord  of  the  manor 
too.  He  loves  making  deals,  he 
loves  the  game  of  manipulation, 
and  most  people  in  the  paddock 
are,  in  some  respect,  frightened  of 
him.  In  a world  of  clever  people, 
he  is  the  cleverest  of  them  air 

Richard  Williams  on  Bemie  Ecclestone  (left}, 
page  3 


_ . 

. ;<ut 


Is 


a donation  from  Mr  Eccle- 
stone, but  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  circumstances  I 
stresed  the  importance  of 
those  in  public  life  being 
judged  not  only  by  the  reality 
but  also  by  the  appearance.” 

The  disclosures  come  a 
week  after  the  U-turn 
emerged  and  set  in  train  foe 
kind  of  sleaze  attack  on 
Labour  which  so  damaged  the 
Conservatives  in  their  last 
term.  By  acting  now.  Labour 
is  hoping  to  put  an  end  to  foe 
affair  and  to  contrast  its 
actions  favourably  with  foe 
Tories,  who  still  refiise  to 
reveal  any  past  contributions. 

“As  normal,  we  have  acted 
swiftly  and  done  the  right 
thing,"  a Labour  source  said 
last  night.  “We  are  deter- 
mined that  everything  should 
be  seen  to  have  been  done 
properly.” 

Sir  Patrick  promised  that 
the  wider  issue  of  political  do- 
nations would  be  part  of  his 
inquiry  into  party  funding. 
Last  night  be  said:  “I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the 
speed  with  which  foe  Labour 
general  secretary  has  moved 
to  accept  my  advice  and  to  an- 
nounce that  fact” 
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believed  Louise’s  testimony. 
“Some  of  us  felt  she  was  not 
telling  us  the  whole  story  of 
what  happened  that  after- 
noon,” he  said. 

Matthew’s  grandmother, 
Achamma  Eappen,  said:  "All 
that  we  wanted  was  for  us  to 
know  what  has  really  hap- 
pened and  this  still  shows 
that  she’s  guilty." 


The  venSct,  pages  4 and  5; 
Loader  comment,  page  &;  EUH 
Buford,  page  9 


‘Selecting  the 
sentence, 

I am  not 

downgrading 

Matthew 

Eappen’s 

death  or 

his  family’s 

grief. 

It  is,  in  my 
judgment, 
the  time  to 
bring  this 
extraordinary 
period  in 
justice  to  a 
compassionate 
conclusion.’ 

Judge  Zobel 


Take  it  from  me, 
your  memory  need  never 
let  you  down  again." 

In  Dominic  Olirien,  live  timt*  World  .Mcinon  Qiamnion. 


"I'VE  CREATED  Super 
Memory  Power,  together 
with  Lingua  phone,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  pub- 
lishers of  self-educarion 
courses,  to  help  you  take 
control  of  the  vast  potential 
of  yonr  memory  — just  as 
1 did  to  become  World 
Memory  Champion  five  con- 
secutive times. 

Many  people  find  they  can’t 
remember  crucial  facts  just  when 
they  need  them.  When  that 
happens,  the  consequences  can 
be  embarrassing  and  sometimes 
disastrous. 

Transform  your  memory, 
transform  your  life. 

‘Just  think  of  all  the 
opportunities  a better  memory 
wifi  open  up.  Youll  be  able  to 
remember  names  and  faces,- 
speak  in  public  with  a new 
confidence  and  clarity;  study 
new  subjects  more  effectively; 


and  impress  the  world  with 
your  dazzling  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  in  fact,  you'll  have 
all  the  facts  and  figures  you 
need  at  your  fingertips. 

It  worked  tor  me  - 
so  It  can  work  for  yon. 

“You  don't  have  to  be  an 
academic  high  flyer  to  have  a 
powerful,  reliable  memory.  Look 
at  roe.  I left  school  before  doing 
'A  levels  - just  because  I thought 
I was  going  to  fail. 

If  only  I'd  known  then  that 
one  day  I’d  be  able  to  remember 
countless  telephone  numbers, 
friends'  birthdays  and  plan 
business  appointments  months 
in  advance. 

The  reason  Super  Memory 
Power  works  is  that  it's  based 
on  a simple  method  that  every- 
one can  use. 

You7l  start  improving  your 
memory  right  from  the  first 
lesson.  And  it  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  Linguaphone. 

See  for  yourself  - FREE. 

“Send  for  your  FREE  demon- 
stration cassette  and  information 
pack  now.  Along  with  full 
details  of  the  techniques  you'll 
be  using  to  improve  your 
memory,  you’ll  see  for  yourself 
just  how  easy  and  effective  it  is. 
Ill  also  tell  you  about  our  14-day 
home  trial. 

Simply  telephone  free  on 
0800  177  199  or  complete  and 
return  the  coupon  below.* 


CALL  0800  177  199  FREE 


YES,  OF  COURSE  f inoulJ  lib  lo  improve  my  memory  skills.  Phase  send 
me  a demonstration  cassette  and  information  pack  m Dominic  O’Briens 
"Super  Memory  Poioer" 

Mr/Mre/Miss/Ms  


Address 


Postcode 


DAMP01 


Post  IS  fw  nnp  npmf]  Super  Memory  Power,  Freepost,  London  SW15  377 
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First  mate  sinks 
with  HMS  Dome 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Minister  Without 
Portfolio  marched  Into 
the  Commons,  carrying 
his  portfolio.  For  the  first  time 
in  18  months,  Peter  Mandel- 
son  was  about  to  speak  on  the 
record,  in  the  Chamber. 

The  press  gallery  was  al- 
most filled  with  excited  repor- 
ters. We  were  about  to  receive 
not  Mandy*s  nods,  winks, 
hints,  murmurs.  Innuendos, 
insinuations  intimations, 
but  plain  unvarnished  facts 
with  the  Dome  Secretary’s 
name  firmly  attached. 

It  sounded  horrid.  To  mis- 
quote Dr  Johnson,  hearing 
Mandelson  on  the  record  Is 
like  watching  a herd  of  rhinos 
line  dancing.  It  is  not  done 
well,  and  you  feel  queasy  that 
ft  is  being  done  at  all. 

Indeed,  when  he  cranks  his 
voice  up  above  its  normal  con- 
fidential whisper,  he  sounds 
like  a '50s  public  service  an- 
nouncement The  timbre  Is 
high-pitched  and  slow,  as  one 
addressing  a class  of  well- 
meaning  but  not  especially 
bright  children. 

The  single  question  in  a 
five-minute  session — his  first 
ever  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
fill  ministers  in  the  country  ^ 

came  from  a Labour  MP,  Dr 
Phyllis  Starkey.  She  wanted  to 
know  If  there  would  be 
enough  transport  to  get  mil- 
lions of  people  to  the  dome. 

Mandy  rose,  to  the  cheerfhl 
Jeers  of  the  Tories.  They  don’t 
really  dislike  him  themselves 
because  they  don't  know  him. 
But  they  are  happily  a ware 
that  many  ofhis  colleagues 
detest  him  and  are  delighted 
to  remind  them  of  the  fact. 

He  declared  that  there 
would  be  new  riverboat  ser- 
vices to  ferry  people  to  the 
dome.  Then  In  his  piping,  Mr 
Cholmondeley-Wamer  voice, 
he  announced;  "Thizz  wed  be 
en  important . . . liggacy,  end 
should  be  wflcammed  by  the 
wheol  Housel" 

(I  exaggerate  a little,  but  we 
were  wafted  beckfU  a Pathe 
newsreel  describing  the  1951 


Review 


Festival  QfBritain,  as  orga- 
nised by  Mandelson's  grand- 
father, Herbert  Morrison. 
Somehow  I always  see  Mr 

Mandelson  in  black  and 

white.) 

He  went  on  to  explain  that 
visitors  would  have  a “once  in 
a lifetime  experience  of  excite- 
ment and  enjoyment”. 

About  a minion  people 
would  travel  by  boat  he  said, 
both  from  central  London  and 
from  "park  ’n’safl”  sites  to  the 
east  of  Greenwich. 

Park  ’n’  sail!  How  evocative 
ofBritain’s  rumbustious  mar- 
itime heritage!  Drake  fam- 
ously told  us  as  the  Armada 
advanced  that  there  was  time 

to  park ’n’  sail  and  thrash  the 
Spaniards  too.  Or  as  Horatio 
Nelson  said:  “England  expects 
every  man  to  leave  his  keys 
with  the  valet  parking 
attendants.” 

At  American  commuter 

stations  they  have  “kiss  to’ 
ride”  where  people  can  drop 
off  their  spouses.  Gillian  Tayl- 
forth  famously  inaugurated 
the  well-known  “park  ’n’  help 
with  your  lover's  pancreatic 
problem”. 

Earlier,  during  Questions 
On  Spare  Time  (or  Culture, 
Media  and  Sport)  Mr  Michael 
Fabricant,  whom  I am  pledged 
not  to  mention  again,  raised 
the  matter  of  Britain’ s church 
bells. 

English  Heritage,  he  said. 
Insisted  that  not  only  the  bells 
were  restored  but  also  the 

frames.  This  was  beyond  the 

mpnnc  of  many  churches,  for 
which  the  real  question  was 
the  future  of  bell-ringing,  not 
the  actual  bells. 

This  was  a perfectly  reason- 
able question  for  once,  though 
I was  transfixed  by  an  image 
ofhim  swinging  from  the 
ropes,  cackling  and  hooting, 
the  Hunch-hair  of  Notre 
Dame. 

That  picture  disappeared  to 
be  replaced  by  the  (true)  news 
that  Mickey  has  signed  up  to 
join  the  .Royal  Marines — “to. 
try  out  freefen  parachuting 
and  Arctic  warfare  training”, 
his  local  paper  reports. 

My  brother-in-law  is  a 
Royal  Marine,  and  I should 
warn  Mr  Fabricant  that  it’s 
not  like  a trip  to  the  hair- 
dresser, or  “wash  ’n’  go”. 

It’s  rough.  Though  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  they  do  eqjoy  a 
snack  knownas  “nine 
o'clockers”,  described  by  my ' 
brother-in-law  as  “a  cup  off co- 
coa and  a honk  of  something”, 
which  I’m  sure  he  will  enjoy- 


Socialist  rhetoric 
comes  unravelled 


Eddie  Gibb 


The  Weavers 

Dundee  Rep 

German  playwright 
Gerhart  Hauptmann’s 
Nobel  Prize-winning 
drama  was  written  100  years 
ago  and  Is  credited  with  being 
the  first  socialist  play.  It  is 
appropriate,  then,  that  Dun- 
dee Rep  should  stage  The 
Weavers  as  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish Trades  Union  Congress’s 
centenary  celebrations,  even 
if  you  don't  find  too  many  Neu- 
manns, Pfeifers  and  Wein- 
holds  onTayside. 

Bill  Findlay,  who  translated 
Hauptmann’s  text  uses  old 
Scots  as  a way  of  locating  the 
drama  in  time  and  place, 
while  making  a connection 
with  the  area's  own  textile  in- 
dustry . The  trade-off  for  a use- 
ful artistic  device  is  the  evi- 
dent discomfort  of  cast 
members  who  struggled  with 
this  unfamiliar  tnngne 

Based  on  an  actual  weavers’ 
uprising  in  1844  in  Silesia,  The 
Weavers  opens  with  a textile 
merchant’s  clerk  weighing  the 
work  of  the  self-employed 
weavers,  who  are  paid  in  cop- 
pers. They  all  live  well  below 
the  breadline,  but  pleas  for 
cash  advances  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  seeds  of  dissent  are 
sawn  when  one  weaver  de- 
cides be  has  bad  enough  of 
starvation  wages  and  starts  to 
mock  the  brown-nos  in  g clerk. 

The  uprising  is  crystallised 
by  the  return  of  a young  hus- 
sar who  had  left  the  weavers’ 
village  to  join  the  army . De- 
spite his  heavy  drinking, 
which  suggests  most  ofhis 
courage  is  of  the  Dutch  vari- 
ety, the  shock  of  seeing  the 
conditions  In  which  his  own 


folk  are  living  provides  the 
catalyst  for  action.  It  is  a force- 
fid — and  topical  enough — 
reminder  of  how  people  can 
become  so  ground  down  by 
poverty  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity that  they  lose  any  sense  of 
themselves. 

The  central  thrust  of  Haupt- 
mann’s play  is  to  point  out 
that  if  only  the  weavers  could 
step  outside  the  daily  grind  for 
a moment  they  could  see  a 
brighter  future  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  He  was 
writing  about  the  tyranny  of 
piece  work,  and  the  issue  of 
how  labour  organises  itself 
without  the  focus  of  a work- 
place is  again  relevant  in  an 
ageofcasualisation. 

Hauptmann  stuffed  The 
Weavers  with  stirring 
speeches,  but  co-directors  Ba- 
miah  den  and  Anna  Newell 
seem  to  have  confused  oratory 
power  with  sheer  volume. 
From  the  start  the  actors  yell 
at  each  other,  even  in  their 
own  homes.  This  reliance  on 
rabble-rousing  rhetoric  to  pro- 
vide the  drivingforce  behind 
the  workers'  revolt  obscures 
the  dawning  of  the  weavers' 
individual  consciousness.  If 
this  is  the  first  socialist  play, 
then  that  is  surely  vital. 

On  the  plus  side,  this  is  an 
impressively  large-scale  pro- 
duction with  a cast  of  50  pro- 
viding a real  sense  of  a mass 
movement  The  effective  stag- 
ing employs  a series  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  which  the  cast 
haul  to  reconfigure  the  stage 
between  scenes,  emphasising 
the  weavers'  arduous  labours. 
Glen  and  Newell  seem  to 
stumble  when  they  move  from 
these  outward  displays  of 
muscle  to  the  internal  conflict 
as  the  weavers  glimpse  a 
future  filled  with  both  hope 
and  uncertainty. 


Attorney  General  undecided 
on  prosecution  of  MI6  agent 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 


RICHARD  Tomlinson,  the 
former  ME6  agent  charged 
with  breaking  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act  was  remanded  in 
custody  yesterday,  with  the 
Government  still  undecided 
over  whether  to  agree  to  his 
prosecution. 

Mr  Tomlinson  was  arrested 
at  his  home  in  Milton  Keynes 


10  days  ago  by  Special  Branch 
officers,  reportedly  without  a 
search  warrant  His  computer 
had  been  stolen  from  his  home 
two  months  earlier.  Last  week 
he  was  transferred  to  Bel- 
marsh  high  security  prison. 

Mr  Tomlinson  — accused  of 
passing  secret  information  to 
an  Australian  publisher  — is 
the  first  person  to  he  charged 
under  section  l of  the  1989  Offi- 
cial Secrets  Act 


Sadddm’s forces  on  alert  as  US  weapons  inspectors  defy  threat  to  shoot  ddwn  reconn^ 

Spy  flight  calls  Iraq’s  bluff 


Borgar  in  Amman,  - 
Martin  Kettfabi  Washington 
and  Ian  Black  In  London 


THE  United  Nations 
called  Saddam  Hus- 
sein’s bluff  yester- 
day by  sending  a 
US-piloted  U-2 
reconnaissance  plane  over 
Iraq  to  resume  the  search  for 
concealed  weapons,  ignoring 
repeated  Iraqi  threats  to 
shoot  the  aircraft  down.  - 
The  U-2,  flying  UN  colours, 
and  its  US  lighter  jet  escort 

returned  to  its  Saudi  base 
without  incident  at  midday. 

As  tension  mounted  over 
Baghdad’s  refusal  to  tolerate 
US  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Commission 
(Unscom)  teams  searching  for 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons,  Iraq’s  deputy 
prime  minister,  Tariq  Aziz, 
presented  the  UN  in  New 


York  with  a list  of  demands 
before  last  uight’sr  crucial 
meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil The  Iraqi  fetter  called  for 
tiie  dilution  of  American  dom- 
inance of  UN  arms  inspection 
teams,  the  lifting  of  sanctions 
and  the  exemption  from  In- 
spection of  sites  related  to 
“hational  security”. 

President  Clinton  said  at 
the  White  House  that  it  was 
“a  good  thing”  that  Iraq  had 
not  fired  on  the  aircraft.  His 
said  the  next  step  was  for  the 
UN  to  adopt  a “very-  strong" 
resolution  insisting  that  Pres- 
ident Saddam  had  no  right  to 
block  Americans  in  UN  in- 
spection teams.  He  added  that 
the  inspection  programme 
should  be  resumed  shortly. 

Later  the  state  department 
said  that  “the  first  order  of 
business”  was  a UN  resolu- 
tion imposing  travel  restric- 
tions on  Iraqi  officials  before 
any  resort  to  military  action. 


US  officials,  believe  that  the 
Security  Council’s  earlier 
refhsal  to  adopt  new  travel 
restrictions  emboldened  Pres- 
ident Saddam  to  begin  Mock- 
ing American  participation  in 
the  weapons  inspection 
programme. 

The  US  defence  secretary, 

William  Cohen,  mid  there 
was  “no  indication”  erf  any 
Iraqi  attempt  to  threaten  the 
three-hour  flight. 

An  Iraqi  mflitaiy  -spokes- 

man  catH  on  radio 

that  the  U-2  bad  been  out  of 
range  of  anti-aircraft  batter- 
ies, but  added:  “Our  defences 
are  being  prepared  to  confront 
the  situation.”  The  state-run 

radio  interrupted  ..pro- 
grammes to  relay.  , tiie  an- 
nouncement, accompanied  by 
the  national  anthem.  Mr  Aziz 
said  tiie  U-2  flights  were  not  a 
proper  part  of  the  UN  mission. 

Other  preparations  for  a 
possible  military  confronta- 


tion were  evident  yesterday. 
Hundreds  of  Iraqi  civilians 
carrying  food,  blankets  and 
Saddam  portraits  gathered' at 
the  presidential  compound  in 
Baghdad,  apparently  offering 
themselves  as  “human 
shields"  against  aerial  attack. 

The  Iraqi  News  Agency 
(INA)  described  the  gathering 
as  spontaneous:  “Hundreds  of 
Iraqi  families  have  expressed 
their  readiness  to  stay  in  the 
. . . presidential  palaces  in  de- 
fiance of  any  American  mili- 
tary aggression  against  these 
ffjtes  ...  to  sacrifice  for  their 
country  and  leader  Saddam 
Hussein.” 

CNN  cameramen  were  in- 
vited to  ffl*w  Iraqi  boys  volun- 
teering for  military  service  in 
"Saddam's  commando’’ 
units.  Schoolchildren  and 
women  chanting  anti-Ameri- 
can aTcn  took  part  in 

organised  demonstrations. 

The  Iraqi  Broadcasting  Cor- 


iSmim  alert. 


maximum ' alert,  leave  nan 
been  cancelled  and  mjbb* 
ers  told  to  expect  an 
Britain  kept  up  the  pres- 
sure on  Iraq  yesterday » 
j Saddam  that  PC 


mg  rresiuctifc 

bad  taken  “a  step  too  for"  m 

banning  US  inspectors  and 

sisting  he  could  not  flout 
world  opinion.  __ 

George  Robertson,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  /plowed 
Tony  Blair  and  Robm  cook, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  m 
ynHmg  a- strong  signal  ot 

fence  secretary,  William  Co- 
hen. Mr  Robertson  said:  l 
fVnnTc  he  [Saddam  Hussein] 
realises  now  that  the  worm 
community  is  united.  This 

was  a step  too  far  and  Unscom 

inspectors  must  be  allowed  to 
do  their  job  unhindered  by 
bis  intransigence." 


China  and  Fossil 

members  of  the  Saco* 

tS|  to  resume  coopf^to 
foe  UN  and  urged  all 
SSfeTto  avoid  mfltaryg* 
fUctFrance  al^-.ur^5J2 
to  avoid  hostile  _ action 
towards  reconnaissance 
gSttSid  to  stop  Mocking 

US  weapons  inspectors; 

Ground  bisections 
halted  more  than  aJ***M§g 
after  Iraqi  officials  barred  IK 
inspectors,  accusing  th^cf 
spying  for  their  government 
Se  UN  denied  foe  charge 
™ ims  withdrawn  its  teams 
each  time  their  American 
members  were  blocked,  argu- 
ing  that  Baghdad 
to  dictate  their  compositira. 
Yesterday.  Unscom  cancelled 
its  ground  inspections. 


US  weigh*  writerf*  »***—» 

PWh  

Mark  Steal  P»0«» 


Reflected  glory. . . Gordon  Brown  told  the  CBI  conference  yesterday  that  British  firms  should  take  advantage  of  measures  to  let  them  use  foe  euro  from  1999  photograph:  martin  argles 

Brown  tells  business  to  embrace  euro 


CeBaWwston 
and  Larry  ElUott 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday gave  its  most 
enthusiastic  support 
yet  for  Britain's  mem- 
bership of  a single  currency 
when  the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  announced  measures 
to  make  British  businesses 
the  trail-blazers  for  monetary 
union. 

Although  Britain 'will  not 
be  in  foe  first  wave  of  the 
single  currency,  Mr  Brown 
wants  British  companies  to 
join  their  competitors  on  the 
continent  in  using  the  euro 
from  its  January  1999  launch 
date. 

The  Chancellor  told  the 
Confederation  erf  British  In- 
dustry conference  in  Bir- 
mingham that  he  expected 


companies  to  take  advantage 
of  arrangements  being  put  in 
place  by  the  Treasury  to  allow 
them  to  pay  taxes,  issue 
shares  and  file  accounts  in 
euros  from  1999. 

Since  foe  Government  de- 
cided two  weeks  ago  to  sup- 
port monetary  union  in  prin- 


Wanted:  live-in 
lover  of  the 
Beatles  for 
Liverpool  shrine 


ciple,  ministers  have  moved 
quickly  to  consolidate  the  po- 
litical advantage  over  foe  di- 
vided Opposition. 

The  Chancellor's  commit- 
ment to  promoting  monetary 
union  was  backed  last  night 
by  foe  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  who  in  a speech  to  a 
City  audience  said  of  the 
euro:  “We  want  it  to  be  a suc- 
cess. In  due  course,  when  the 
economic  circumstances  per- 
mit we  want  Britain  to  be 
part  of  that  success  and  we 
want  business  and  the  City  to 
start  active  preparations 
now." 

Setting  out  five  foreign  pol- 
icy priorities,  Mr  Blair  said 
Britain  needed  to  be  strong  in 
Europe  “not  because  of  foe 
terrible  defeatist  argument 
that  we  have  no  alternative, 
but  because  we  have  a huge 
and  positive  role  to  play. 
“Working  wholeheartedly 
with  our  partners  enables  us 
to  promote  our  interests  more 
effectively.  Past  shouting 
from  foe  sidelines  got  us  no- 
where. The  others  simply  get 
on  with  foe  game  without 
us.” 

Without  naming  the  Con- 


servatives, he  said:  “Splendid 
isolation  Is  no  kind  of  policy 
for  the  2lst  century.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  far  from  standing 
alone,  Britain  can  he  the 
pivot  of  this  new  world." 

Conservative  hostility  to 
economic  and  monetary 
union  was  spelled  out  again 
yesterday  by  foe  party  leader 
William  Hague,  who  told  foe 
CBL  “The  truth  is  that  the 
supporters  of  British  mem- 
bership of  a single  currency 
tend  to  fall  back  on  one  cen- 
tral argument  that  over- 
shadows all  others.  They  say 
it  is  going  to  happen  and  that 
we  can’t  possibly  be  left  out  of 
it.  It  is  the  argument  used  by 
every  lemming  throughout 
foe  centuries." 

Mr  Hague’s  warning  was 
warmly  received  by  represen- 
tatives but  Labour's  closeness 
to  foe  CBI  leadership  on  mon- 
etary union  was  reinforced  by 
Adair  Turner,  director-gen- 
eral of  tbe  employers’ 
organisation. 

He  welcomed  Mr  Brown’s 
pledge  to  “prepare  and  de- 
cide", adding  that  Industry 
was  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  speed  with  which  the  Gov- 


Martin  WalnwrigM 


| HE  ultimate  job  for  a 

I Beatles  devotee  Is  about 
to  be  advertised  — with  foe 
catch  that  he  or  she  must  be 
able  to  live  with  fake  stone 
wallpaper,  vividly  floral 
carpets  and  a wealth  of 
chipboard. 

The  position  of  curator  of 
tbe  principal  Paul  McCart- 
ney shrine  in  an  unremark- 
able Liverpool  terrace  is 
being  finalised  by  the 
National  Trust,  whose  com- 
parable billets  are  usually 
in  Georgian  west  wings. 

The  trust  bought  the 
three-bed  former  council 
house,  20  Forthlin  Road, 
for  £55,000  two  years  ago.  It 
is  where  teenaged  Paul  and 
John  Lennon  wrote  Love 
Me  Do  and  I Saw  Her  Stand- 
ing There. 

Faithful  restoration  of 
their  1950s  surroundings  is 
under  way. 

“We  are  expecting  the  cu- 


Where  it  all  began:  McCartney’s  old  home  in  Forthlin  Road 


rator  to  use  the  whole 
house  for  living  in,"  said 
Tony  Berry  of  the  trust's 
Mercia  region.  ‘This  is 
still  very  much  a residen- 
tial street  and  we  have  had 
the  message  from  neigh- 
bours, loud  and  clear,  that 
they'd  like  to  see  the  house 
staying  a home,  not  just  be- 
coming a museum." 

The  successful  applicant 
will  be  in  charge  of  show- 
ing tourists  round  the 
house  where  foe  Beatles 
began.  Sights  include  the 
sofa  where  John  and  Paul 


scribbled  the  first  draft  of  I 
Want  To  Hold  Your  Hand. 

The  singer  told  the  trust 
“My  Mum  would  have  been 
dead  chuffed."- He  moved  to 
the  house  at  the  age  of  13, 
from  tbe  distinctly  less 
respectable  Speke  estate. 

Living-room  jam  sessions 
with  his  mates,  as  the  Quar- 
rymen,  the  Silver  Beatles 
and  finally  the  Beatles, 
have  made  foe  street  in  Al- 
lerton,  a long  bus  ride 
north  from  central  Liver- 
pool, a key  point  on  the 
local  Beatle  pilgrims’  tour. 


i 

. <. 


eminent  was  putting  in  place 
preparations  for  monetary 
union. 

“Companies  which  are  in- 
volved in  international  trade 
with  Europe  will  have  to  be 
dealing  in  the  euro,”  he  said. 
“The  euro  in  Europe  is  likely 
to  have  a pervasive  effect, 
over  time,  on  public  opinion 


in  foe  UK.  As  long  as  the  euro 
is  successful  it  will  push  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favour  rather 
than  against" 

In  his  address  to  foe  CBI, 
Mr  Brown  urged  business  to 
"get  down  together  to  the 
serious  business"  of  prepar-' 
mg  for  the  introduction  of 
monetary  union.  ‘It  Is  now 


time  in  foe  national  economic 
interest  to  set  aside  the  div- 
isions over  Europe  that  have 
caused  — over  a long  period 
of  time  — indecision,  instabil- 
ity, a loss  of  influence  abroad, 
and  denied  us  a national  eco- 
nomic consensus.” 


CBI  in  Birmingham,  page  12 
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IF  YOU’RE  AT  HOME 
ALL  DAY,  WE’LL 
BRING  DOWN  THE  COST 
OF  YOUR 

CONTENTS  INSURANCE. 


|i 


General  Accident 
Direct 


Yea  can  get  Bp  to  10%  off 
your  contents  insurance 
if  someone's  usually  guarding 
the  roost  Call  ns  today 
and  you'll  be  in  safe  hands. 


FOR  BUILDINGS  & CONTENTS  INSURANCE 

FREEPHONE  0800  121  004 

PAY  BY  INSTALMENTS  INTEREST  FREE 

MOTOR  0800  121  000  TRAVEL  0800  121  007 
REDUNDANCY  & SICKNESS  0800  121  008 
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Bemie  Ecclestone’s  winning  formula 


Fast 

track 

to 

wealth 

and 

power 


NEWS  3 


Poacher,  gamekeeper  and  lord 
of  the  manor:  the  man  who  runs 
grand  prix  racing  does  it  his  own 
way,  says  Richard  Williams 


Bernie  Ecclestone:  in  1994  he  drew  a salary  of  £29.7  million,  the  highest  recorded  in  Britain.  Two  years  later  he  gave  himself  the  biggest  ever  pay  cat  photograph:  mikecooper/auspokt 


Formula  one  is  a 
world  of  clever 
people,  and  Bernie 
Ecclestone  is  the 
cleverest  of  them 
alL  His  unprepos- 
sessing title  is  vice-president 
in  charge  of  promotional  af- 
fairs for  the  Federation  Inter- 
- rationale  de  P Automobile, 

~ tfce  sporFB  worldwide  govern- 
lag  body.  What  he  actually 
does  is  run  grand  prix  racing. 

Since  he  is  both  a senior  ex- 
■ ecutive  of  the  PIA  and  chair- 
man of  the  Formula  One  Con- 
structors' Association,  the 
body  representing  the  com- 
petitors, and  also  chairman  of 
something  called  Formula 
One  Administration— a com- 
pany which  collects,  divides 
.and  distributes  the  revenues 
from  the  circuit  owners,  race 
sponsors,  television  compa- 
nies and  tracks  ide  advertis- 
ers to  whom,  under  a remark- , 
ahle  25-year  deal  with  the 
FIA,  he  is  empowered  to  sell 
the  rights  to  the  world  cham- 
pionship events  — be  is  in  a 
unique  position:  poacher, 
gamekeeper  and  lord  of  the 
manor  too. 

The  arrangement  goes  un- 
challenged because  it  works 
so  well,  in  the  interests  of  so 
many  parties.  As  far  as  the 
FIA  is  concerned,  Ecclestone 
has  raised  Formula  One  to  a 
position  of  preeminence  vir- 
tually unimaginable  before  he 
became  involved.  To  the  con- 
structors, he  is  the  man 
whose  subtle  vision  and 
tough  deal-making  made 
them  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment business,  enabling  the 
most  successful  of  them  to 
ride  around  in  private  jets 
and  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  floating  the  whole 
circus  on  the  stock  market 
next  spring,  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  £2  billion. 

Like  Fidel  Castro,  the  66- 
year-old  Ecclestone  seems 
likely  to  leave  many  devoted 
apparatchiks  but  no  obvious 
successor.  And.  extending  the 
analogy,  there  appears  little 
likelihood  of  a voluntary 
retirement  His  ambition  is 
prodigious,  matched  only  by 
hie  imagination.  He  is  a com- 
plicated and  subtle  man  who 

sometimes  takes  on  a very  dif- 
ferent protective  coloration. 

He  is  the  most  easily  identi- 
fiable figure  in  the  paddock: 
no  more  than  5ft  4in  tall, 
invariably  wearing  a crisp, 
open-necked  white  shirt  and 


black  trousers  or,  in  moments 

Of  extreme’  relaxation,  a pair 

of  freshly  laundered  and  per- 
fectly tailored  jeans,  with  pol- 
ished black  loafers  and,  in 
cooler  climates,  an  expensive 
suede  jerkin.  His  long  grey 
hair  is  neatly  barbered, 
brushed  into  a fringe  above 
eyes  that  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  careful  appraisaL 

Aian  the  European  grands 
prix  he  mm  usually  be  found 
in  his  mobile-  headquarters, 
the  large  trailer  painted  grey 
and  stiver  with  dark  grey  tint- 
ed windows  through  which, 
unobserved,  he  can  survey 
the  paddock.  Inside,  where 
the  influence  is  wielded  and 
the  deals  are  made,  the  fur- 
nishings and  -upholstery  are 
grey,  grey  and  grey  again. 
Benue’s  world  is  a place  of 
logic  and  order.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  disrupt  this  stark, 
rigorous  aesthetic.  He  stands 
for  neatness,  self-control, 
fresh  paint,  straight  lines  and 
clean  surfaces. 

His  origins  are  mysterious, 
a state  of  affairs  which  he  has 
taken  a mischievous  pleasure 
in  maintaining  He  was  born 
in  Suffolk  in  IS31  but  moved 
during  childhood  to  Bexley- 
heath  in  the  Kentish  suburbs. 
His  father  was  either  a 
trawler  captain  or  an  engi- 
neer; perhaps  both. 


During  the 
course  of  an  in- 
terview In  1981 
he  tnM  me  that 
he  bad  taken  a 
BSc  in  chemical 
engineering  at  Woolwich 
Polytechnic.  He  was  already 

buying  and  selling  motor- 
bikes, he  said,  when  he  was 
15,  and  worked  briefly  for  a 
motorcycle  dealer  before  go- 
ing into  partnership  in  a gar- 
age in.  Bexleybeath.  After 
buying  out  his  partner  he 
built  up  the  business  until  It 
becantt  the  third  largest  oper- 
ation of  its  type  in  Britain. 

It  made  him  rich  enough  to 
indulge  his  fondness  for 
motor  sport,  first  racing  mo- 
torbikes then  competing  in 
the  tiny  Formula  Three  cars 
of  tire  early  1950s,  alongside 
such  rising  stars  as  Stirling 
Moss  and  Peter  Collins.  He 
also  met  and  befriended  a 
young  driver  named  Stuart 
Lewis-Evans,  whose  father 
also  ran  a garage  in  Bexley- 
heath.  When  an  accident  at 
Brands  Hatch  made  Eccle- 


stone reconsider  his  future  as 
a driver,  be  began  to  follow 
Lewis-Evans  around  the  cir- 
cuits, watching  him  develop 
into  a grand  prix  driver  with 
the  ”"»n  Connaught 
and,  later,  the  championship- 
winning  Van  wall  outfit 

Ecclestone  enjoyed  his  new 
role  as  travelling  fan.  but  be 
wanted  a greater  involve- 
ment A plan  to  build  a team 
around  Lewis-Evans  perished 
along  with  the  driver  in  the 
1958  Moroccan  Grand  Prix. 
For  a while  he  retreated  back 
into  business,  expanding  to 
include  property  development 
and  a finance  company.  At 
some  point  he  disposed  of  his 
businesses,  which  made  him 
very  wealthy  indeed. 

But  his  interest  in  racing 
remained  keen,  and  while  he 
was  absent  from  the  grand 
prix  scene  be  used  his  time  to 
run  teams  in  other  kinds  of 
racing,  notably  motorbikes, 
hi  the  1970s,  however,  he 
found  a replacement  for 
Lewis-Evans  in  the  Austrian 
driver  Jochen  Rindt  an  ag- 
gressive and  charismatic 
character  who  put  the  man- 
agement of  his  career  In 
Ecclestone's  hands. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the 
1970  season,  when  Rindt  was 
about  to  win  the  world  cham- 
pionship, he  crashed  badly 
during  a practice  session  at 
Monza.  Ecclestone,  who  was 
In  the  pits,  broke  through  the 
cordon  and  ran  down  the 
trade  to  the  wrecked  Lotus. 
By  the  time  he  arrived,  Rindt 
had  been  taken  away  in  an 
ambulance.  Eventually  Ec- 
clestone reached  the  hospital, 
but  Rindt  was  already  dead. 

This  second  tragedy  did  not 
deter  Ecclestone.  A year  later 
he  bought  the  entire  assets  of 
the  troubled  Brabham  team, 
spent  a lot  of  money  on  new 
cars  and  drivers,  including 
Graham  Hill,  and  waited  for 
their  fortunes  to  turn.  In  1974, 
after  Hill  had  left  to  start  his 
own  tPBiri,  a young  Brazilian, 
Carlos  Face,  joined  Brabham 
and  accepted  the  friendship 
previously  enjoyed  by  Lewis- 
Evans  and  . Rindt.  The  team 
won  three  grands  prix,  and 
Martini  offered  substantial 
sponsorship  for  the  following 
season.  Although  Pace  was 
killed  in  a light-plane  acci- 
dent In  1977,  their  racing  for- 
tunes continued  to  improve. 
With  new  banking  from  Par- 
malat, the  gt«nt  Italian  milk- 


products  concern,  the  team 
won  the  titles  of  1981  and  1983 
with  another  young  Brazil- 
ian, Nelson  Piquet 
The  Brabham  factory 
shared  premises  in  an  indus- 
trial estate  in  Chessington. 
Surrey,  with  the  Formula 
One  Constructors'  Associa- 
tion, also  run  by  Ecclestone.  , 
In  exchange  for  a licence  foe, 
FOCA  had  been  given  the 
rights  to  run  and  promote  the 
Formula  One  world  champi- 
onship series  and  Ecclestone 
employed  a team  of  people  to 
that  end,  as  well  as  to  admin- 
ister the  business  of  trans- 
porting 50  cars,  600  people 
and  90  tons  of  freight  around 
the  world  in  jumbo  jets. 


the  Paddock  Club  concept,  en- 
abling companies  to  buy  cor- 
porate entertainment  pack- 
ages at  each  grand  prix, 
giving  their  clients  and 
favoured  employees  a treat  in 
gigantic  white  marquees 
staffed  by  uniformed  atten- 
dants serving  champagne  and 
canapes  at  a cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser, in  the  mid-1990s,  of 
around  £1,000  a head. 

Ecclestone's  other  dose  col- 
laborator, the  lawyer  Max 
Mosley,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  original  partners  behind 
the  March  racing  team  in  the 
early  1970s  and  then  became 


FOCA’s  lawyer  (and,  there- 
fore. Ecclestone’s  conslgliere), 
eventually  won  an  election 
campaign  for  the  presidency 
of  the  FIA  itselfi  giving  the 
trio  a practically  unbreakable 
grip  on  the  power  over  For- 
mula One,  and  control  of  the 
proceeds  that  came  from  it 
The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise can  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  financial  year 
1993-94.  Bernie  Ecclestone 
drew  a salary  of  £29.7  million, 
the  highest  ever  recorded  In 
Britain.  The  following  year’s 
figure  was  down  to  £29:4  mil- 
lion. And  the  year  after  that 


be  gave  himself  the  biggest 
pay  cot  ever  awarded,  reduc- 
ing his  income  to  a mere 
£600,000:  a 98  per  cent  reduc- 
tion which  reflected  his  per- 
sonal investment  believed  to 
have  been  around  £40  million,  j 
in  the  resources  necessary  to  ! 
get  Formula  One's  involve- 1 
ment  in  digital  television  off 
the  gpround. 

Ecclestone  loves  making 
deals,  he  loves  the  game  of 
manipulation,  and-,  most 
people  in  the  paddock  — even 
those  earning  salaries  compa- 
rable to  his  — are,  in  some 
respect  frightened  of  him.  He 


can  seem  brusque  and  abra- 
sive, but  there  is  another  side 
to  his  exercise  of  power.  You 
don't  have  to  go  far  to  find 
someone  in  the  general  pub- 
lic, perhaps  a mechanic  or  a 
motor-home  driver,  who  has 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  his 
practical  generosity  during  a 
difficult  time:  an  Introduc- 
tion, a paddock  pass,  a helpful 
word  when  a team  Has  gone 
belly-up.  This  doesn't  make 
him  Mother  Teresa,  but  does 
help  explain  the  longevity  of 
his  remarkable  reign. 

Extracted  from  Racers  by 
Richard  Williams  (Viking). 


HE  was  already  I 
distributing  the 
income  ' and  I 
prize  fund  ac- 1 
cording  to  an  ar- 
cane and  highly 
secret  formula  based  not  just 
on  results  but  on  the  length  of 
i time  a team  had  been  in  exis- 
, tence  and  on  its  past  record  of 
success. 

This  method,  in  a simpli- 
fied and  less  secretive  form,  is 
still  in  use  today;  its  benign 
effect  is  to  assist  the  continu- 
ity of  Formula  One  by  helping 
small  teams  such  as  Tyrrell 
and  Minardi  through  lean  pe- 
riods. Thus,  in  this  most  high 
capitalist  of  sports,  is  the  im- 
mediate impact  of  market 
forces  gently  mitigated. 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s, 
after  winning  a series  of  bit- 
ter battles  with  the  FIA,  Ec- 
clestone had  grown  more  in- 
terested in  running  Formula 
One  than  in  running  a team. 
and  the  name  and  effects  of 
the  Brabham  concern  were 
sold.  Now  absorbed  into  the 
HA  and  sitting  as  a member 
of  its  World  Council,  he  was 
in  a perfect  position  to  ex- 
pand the  audience  and  raise 
the  profile  of  Formula  One, 
signing  deals  for  live  televi- 
sion transmission  around  the 
world  and  thereby  making 
the  sport  attractive  to  a grow- 
ing number  of  international 
companies  with  marketing 
budgets  big  enough  to  commit 
themselves  to  multi-million 
dollar  sponsorship  deals. 

His  associate.  Paddy  Mc- 
Nally, concentrated  on  maxi- 
mising the  Income  from 
trackslde  advertising  through 
a company  called  Allsports 
Management  He  developed 
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Countdown  to  controversy 


‘ Ewan  RbcAskfll,  Cttief 

Political  Correspondent 

BERNIE  Ecclestone, 
head  of  the  Formula 
One  Constructors 
Association,  is  used  to  back 
ing  winners.  The  66-year-old 
Conner  London  car  dealer 
gave  huge  amounts  to  help 
fimd  foe  Tories,  but  tins  year 
gaveto  Labour. 

July  1996:  Mr  Ecclestone  first 
meets  Mr  Blair  and  says  he 
has  been- impressed  by  him 
and  bis  plans  for  the  country. 
January  1997:  Mr  Ecclestone 
makes  a contribution  to 
Labour. 

April:  Labours  manifesto  car- 
ries an  unequivocal  promise 
to  ban  tobacco  advertising- 


June:  Health  Secretary  Ftank 
Dobson  promises  a ban  on 
tobacco  sports  advertising, 
but  adds  the  Government  does 
not  want  to  hurt  sports  and 

will  help  find  other  sponsors. 

October  16:  Mr  Ecclestone; 
Max  Mosley,  head  of  motor- 
racing's  ruling  body,  the  Fed- 
eration Internationale  de 
L’Autamobfle  and  son  of  Sir 
Oswald,  the  British  Fascist 

leaden  and  David  Ward,  a lob- 
byist who  had  worked  as  ad- 
viser to  the  late  Labour 
leader,  John  Smith,  meets 
Tony  Blair  at  Downing  Street 
AH  deny  donation  influ- 
enced Mr  Blair.  They  daim 
the  crucial  argument  is  a 
! warning  to  Mr  Blair  that  loss 
j of  sponsorship  could  cost 
British  jobS- 


JNovember  4:  It  is  disclosed 
that  Tessa  Jowell,  the  Health 
Minister,  has  written  to  the 
European  Union  asking  for 
motor-racing  to  be  exempted 
from  a EU-wide  ban  on 
tobacco  advertising  in  sport 
November  5:  Government 
laces  outcry  from  anti-smok- 
ing campaigners.  Downing 
Street  denies  it  is  a U-turn. 
November  6:  Further  outcry 
with  the  disclosure  that  Ms 
Jewell's  husband,  David 
Mills,  a lawyer,  had  been  a 
non-executive  director  of  a 
Formula  One  company,  Ben- 
etton. Ms  Jowell  describes 
suggestions  of  impropriety  as 
"offensive". 

November  7 or  8:  Labour's 
general  secretary,  Tom  Saw- 
yer writes  to  Sir  Patrick 


Neill,  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards 
in  Public  Life,  to  seek  advice. 
November  9:  Disclosure  that 
Mr  Moseley  was  a regular  do- 
nor to  Labour  and  the  sugges- 
tion that  Mr  Ecclestone  had 

nlco  mgde  a donation-  This 
raises  the  whole  question  of 
political  donations.  Labour 
says:  “It  is  utterly  unaccept- 
able to  suggest  that  there  is 
any  link  between  any  money 
that  anyone  may  have  given  to 
the  Labour  Party  and  any  deci- 
sion that  the  Government  has 
taken  in  the  national  interest” 
November  10:  Six  Patrick 
replies  to  Mr  Sawyer  advising 
Labour  to  return  Mr  Eccles- 
tone's donation.  Ninety  min- 
utes later  Labour  announces 
it  will  return  the  money. 
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The  \Noodmr6  verdict 


Tuesday  Novgg* 


ber  1*1997 


“After  intensive,  cool,  calm  reflect^ 

1 am  morally  certainltTatallowngm© 

defendant  on  this  evidence  to  rejji 
convicts  of  second  degreejj}ur^ 
would  be  a miscarriage  of  justice 

Judge  Hiller  Zobel 


Manslaughter,  not  murder 


The  judgment/ 

‘A  very  serious 
issue  remains  as 
to  the  justice  of  the 
murder  verdict’ 


This  is  an  edited  version  of 
Judge  Zobel 's  ruling : 

THE!  LAW,  John 
Adams  told  a 
Massachusetts 
jury  while  de- 
fending British 
citizens  cm  trial 
for  murder,  is  inflexible,  inex- 
orable. and  deaC  inexorable 
to  the  cries  of  the  defendant; 
“deaf  as  an  adder  to  the  clam- 
ours of  the  populace”.  His 
words  ring  true,  227  years 
later.  Elected  officials  may 
consider  popular  urging  and 
sway  to  public  opinion  polls. 
Jadges  must  follow  their 
oaths  and  do  their  duty,  heed- 
less of  editorials,  letters,  tele- 
grams, picketers,  threats, 
petitions,  panelists,  arid  taiic 
shows.  A judge,  in  short,  is  a 
public  servant  who  must  fol- 
low his  conscience. 

1.  Pertinent  Evidence 
The  issue  for  foe  jury's  de- 
termination was  simply:  did 
the  government  prove  beyond 
a reasonable  doubt  that  Mat- 
thew Eappen  died  because  De- 
fendant shook  him  and  bat- 
tered him  against  an 
unyielding  object?  Put  an- 
other way:  din  the  defence 
evidence  create  a reasonable 
doubt  that  foe  death  resulted 
from  some  other  cause? 

2.  Motion  for  a Required 
Finding  of  Not  Guilty 
The  jury  could  return  a 
Guilty  verdict  only  If;  In  addi- 
tion to  an  adverse  assessment 
of  the  defence  position,  the  ju- 
rors concluded  the  prosecu- 
tion's version  was  true,  beyond 
a reasonable  doubt  Given  foe 
strength  of  the  defence  evi- 
dence, could  the  Jury  lawfully 
reject  it?  Most  certainly. 

For  purposes  of  deciding 
Defendant’s  Motion  for  a 
Required  Finding  of  Not 
Guilty,  the  law  requires  our 
assuming  that  the  jury  did  In- 
deed discard  every  scrap  of 
evidence  tending  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  prosecution’s 
theory.  Measuring  the  evi- 
dence by  this  strict  standard, 
my  duty  inescapably  man- 
dates my  denying  foe  motion 
In  its  entirety. 

3.  Motion  for  a New  Trial 
The  verdict,  it  seems  to  me, 


was  not  against  the  weight  of 
the  evidence.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion,  I have  considered 
each  of  Defendant’s  specific 
contentions. 

The  government  certainly 
should  have  discovered  the 
so-called  "skull  fracture 
photographs”  earlier  and 
given  them  to  the  defence 
well  before  the  start  of  trial. 
The  late  disclosure,  although 
inexcusable,  did  not  prevent 
effective  presentation  of  the 
evidence  and  its  significance; 
that  is  the  legal  test 

Whether  a recent  fracture 
would  have  demonstrated  soft 
tissue  swelling  was  a matter 
on  which  the  experts  dis- 
agreed; that  does  not  equate 
with  the  right  to  a new  trial. 

The  “serum”  evidence  does 
not  mandate  a new  trial.  Ab- 
sence of  a contemporaneous 
transcript:  of  Dr  Jan  Leest- 
ma’s  testimony  . . . was,  from 
foe  defence  standpoint,  unfor- 
tunate. However,  nothing 
prevented  counsel,  in  final  ar- 
gument, from  putting  to  foe 
jurors  his  own  recollection 
and  urging  them  to  draw  the 
appropriate  conclusion. 

Contrary  to  Defendant's 
contentions,  the  Court  plainly 
told  foe  jury  to  confine  its  in- 
quiry to  foe  events  of  Febru- 
ary 4 and  told  the  jury  that  foe 
Commonwealth  was  obliged  to 
prove  that  Defendant  acted  in- 
tentionally (albeit  that  she 
lacked  intent  to  kill).  It  is 
stilled  law  that  under  foe  defi- 
nition of  “malice"  which  the 
Commonwealth  pursued  here, 
a person  can  be  guilty  of 
second-degree  murder  even 
absent  an  intent  to  MB.  or  even 
an  intent  to  harm. 

The  test  for  malice  (in  foe 
circumstances  here)  is 
whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances known  to  Defendant, 
a reasonable  person  would 
have  known  that  her  inten- 
tional act  created  a substan- 
tial risk  of  death  to  Matthew 
Eappen.  The  only  intent  foe 
government  need  prove  is  the 
intent  to  perform  foe  act,  not 
any  particular  intent  as  to  the 
act’s  consequences. 

The  effect  of  pre-trial  pub- 
licity on  the  jurors  . . . gives 
no  cause  for  a new  trial. 


Judge  Hiller  Zobel:  1 am  firmly  convinced  that  the  interests  of  justice  mandate  my  reducing  the  verdict  to  manslaughter’ 
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The  evidence  in  this  case 
sufficed,  however  thinly,  to 
support  an  indictment  alleg- 
ing extreme  cruelty  and 
atrocity.  The  prosecution  con- 
sistently urged  first-degree 
murder,  and  the  medical  evi- 
dence permitted  that  stance. 

The  government’s  closing 
argument  was  tough,  but  emi- 
nently fair.  Throughout  foe 
trial  the  prosecution  team  — 
like  the  defence  — acted  in 
accordance  with  foe  highest 
professional  standards. 

Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I do  not  think  that 
justice  requires  a new  trial. 

4.  Motion  to  Reduce  Verdict 
Even  though  the  Court  de- 
clines to  allow  a new  trial,  a 
very  serious  issue  remains  as 
to  foe  justice  of  the  second- 


degree  murder  verdict  foe 
trial  produced.  In  seeking  a 
directed  acquittal  or  a new 
trial.  Defendant  argued  that 
foe  evidence  as  to  causation 
so  strongly  raised  a reason- 
able doubt  as  to  liability  tor 
Matthew  Eappen’s  death  that 
the  conviction  coaid  not 
stand.  Now  Defendant  urges  a 
reduced  assessment  of  her 
culpability. 

The  judge  now  must  deter- 
mine whether,  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  this 
case,  justice  requires  lower- 
ing the  level  of  guilt  from 
murder  to  manslaughter.  The 
facts,  as  wen  as  the  law,  are 
open  to  consideration.  In 
short  the  court  may  reduce 
the  level  of  the  conviction,  for 
any  reason  that  justice  may 


require.  This  in  turn  means 


that  the  judge  must  decide 
whether  faffing  to  reduce  foe 
verdict  raises  a substantial 
risk  that  justice  has 
miscarried. 

Having  considered  foe  mat- 
ter carefully,  I am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of 
justice  mandate  my  reducing 
foe  -verdict  to  manslaughter.  I 
do  this  in  accordance  with  my 
discretion  and  my  duty.  View- 
ing the  evidence  broadly,  I 
believe  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Defendant 
acted  were  characterised  by 
confusion,  inexperience,  frus- 
tration, immaturity  and  some 
anger,  but  not  malice  (in  the 
legal  sense)  supporting  a con- 
viction for  second-degree 
murder.  Frustrated  by  her  in- 


ability to  qniet  the  crying 
child,  she  was  “a  little  rough 
with  him”,  under  circum- 
stances where  another,  per- 
haps wiser,  person  would 
have  sought  to  restrain  foe 
physical  impulse.  The  rough- 
ness was  sufficient  to  start  (or 
restart)  a bleeding  that  esca- 
lated fatally.  This  sad  sce- 
nario is,  in  my  judgment  after 
having  heard  all  foe  evidence 
and  considered  foe  interests 
of  justice,  most  fairly  charac- 
terised as  manslaughter,  not 
mandatory-life-sentence  mur- 
der. I view  the  evidence  as 
disclosing  confusion,  fright, 
and  bad  judgment,  rather 
than  rage  or  malice. 

After  intensive,  cool,  calm 
reflection,  I am  morally  cer- 
tain that  allowing  this  defen- 


dant on  this  evidence  to 
remain  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder  would  be  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 
ORDER 

It  is  Ordered  that  the  sen- 
tence imposed  herein,  Octo- 
ber 31, 1997  he,  and  foe  same 
hereby  is.  Vacated;  and  it  Is 
Further  Ordered  that  the  ver- 
dict at  Guilty,  Murder  In  foe 
Second  Degree,  returned  Oc- 
tober 30,  1997  be,  and  foe 
same  hereby  is,  reduced  to 
Guilty,  Involuntary  Man- 
slaughter, and  it  is  Further 
Ordered  that  Defendant  be 
brought  before  this  Court 
Monday,  November  10,  1997, 
at  3 o’clock,  then  and  there  to 
receive  her  sentence  on  the 
verdict  as  reduced. 

(signed)  Hiller  B.  Zobel  Assoc 


The  Net/Much-hyped  web 
fails  to  electrify  waiting  world  as 
traffic  jams  and  power  blunt 
technology’s  cutting  edge 


Shnon  Waldman 


IT  WAS  meant  to  be  the  In- 
ternet's big  day.  When 
Judge  Hiller  Zobel  announced 
be  was  issuing  foe  most  ea- 
gerly awaited  legal  judgment 
of  the  year  exclusively  on- 
line, foe  Net  arose  as  foe  ulti- 
mate, instant  news  medium. 
Here,  at  Last,  was  a chance  for 


the  much-hyped  network  of 
networks  to  perform  to  a 
global  audience. 

The  BBC,  Reuters,  Associ- 
ated Press  and  Boston  Globe 
were  among  those  lining  up  to 
receive  the  judge's  opinion 
via  e-mail  at  3pm  for  down- 
loading to  websites,  providing 
immediate  news  for  the  wait- 
ing world. 

But.  embarrassingly,  it  all 


went  wrong.  When  it  came  to 
send  the  crucial  message, 
there  was  a power-cut  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Brook- 
line, home  to  the  e-mail 
server  used  by  the  court 
house.  Not  only  that  but  all 
the  sites  awaiting  foe  mes- 
sage were  flooded  with  traffic. 
Instead  of  ground-breaking 
news  on  screen,  a box  popped 
up  saying  “the  server  may 
not  be  accepting  connections 
or  may  be  busy". 

At  3.05pm,  the  presenters 
on  CNN  and  Sky  News  an- 
nounced that  Louise  Wood- 
ward's verdict  had  been 
reduced  from  murder  to  man- 
slaughter, and  then  foe  legal 
experts  began  their  endless 


interpretations.  But  the  Net 
still  told  you  very  little.  The 
accessible  sites,  such  as  the 
Associated  Press,  even  said 
there  had  been,  at  that  point, 
no  announcement. 

Within  half  an  hour,  most 
big  news  sites,  notably  CNN 
(and  the  Guardian),  had  a 
story  announcing  the  change 
in  verdict,  but  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  Judge  Zobel's  text 

Meanwhile  an  old-fash- 
ioned paper  copy  of  the  ruling 
freon  foe  court  house  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  was 
being  read  cm  television.  The 
verdict  finally  went  on-line 
more  than  an  hour  late. 

One  of  foe  most  popular 
sites  was  Lawyer’s  Weekly, 


which  found  Itself  elevated 
from  on-line  legal  journal  to 
one  of  the  world’s  most 
watched  websites.  Even  in  foe 
days  before  the  Judgment, 
traffic  on  foe  site  soared  from 
foe  usual  figure  of  30,000  hits 
a day  to  more  than  500,000.  To 
help  deal  with  the  demand, 
the  publication  arranged  for  a 
mirror  of  Its  site  in  the  UK 
with  Virgin  Net 
Chuck  Jurkeiwicz,  who 
mis  the  Lawyer's  Weekly 
website,  said:  “It  only  took  us 
three  minutes  to  put  the  judg- 
ment up  — but  it  was  about  45 
minutes  late.  The  site’s' been 
really  busy  and  not  everyone 
was  able  to  get  In,  but  we 
managed  not  to  crash." 
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Analysis/ 

Woodward 
acted  in 
‘confusion, 
immaturity  and 
some  anger’ 


The  altered  verdict  on  Lawyer’s  Weekly  website 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent^ 


JUDGE  Hiller  Zobel  took 
the  rare  step  of  reducing 

Louise  Woodward’s  convic- 
tion to  manslaughter  In 
the  interests  of  justice  . 

He  said  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  teenager 
hffrf  not  acted  with  malice 
but  in  circumstances  char- 
acterised by  “conftJSlon.to- 
experience,  frustration,  foi- 
matority  and  some  anger*’. 

The  judge  has  substituted 
a finding  that  Woodward 
handled  the  baby  roughly 
and  inadvertently  caused 
Ms  death,  while  unaware  of 
circumstances  that  put  h±m 

at  serious  risk  of  death. 

‘•Malice'*  for  second 
degree  murder  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  inten- 
tion to  kill  or  even  cause 
harm,  but  the  killer  must 
know  of  circumstances 
which  would  lead  a reason- 
able person  to  believe  there 
was  a risk  of  death. 

The  judge  dismissed  pleas 
to  substitute  a verdict  of 
not  guilty  for  the  jury's  ver- 
dict, or  order  a new  trial. 

But  he  decided  to  take  the 
“designedly  rare”  step  of 
substituting  a manslaugh- 
ter verdict,  to  prevent  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
judge  has  used  this  power 
twice  before  in  16  years. 

The  judge  refrained  from 
criticising  the  prosecution 
for  charging  first  degree 
murder,  which  requires 
“extreme  cruelty  and  atroc- 
ity”. He  said  the  evidence 
sufficed  “however  thinly** 
to  support  an  indictment. 

The  medical  evidence 
which  unfolded  in  the  trial 
could  support  a finding  of 
second  degree  murder.  But 
the  test  was  not  whether  the 
evidence  wonld  support 
such  a verdict  but  “whether 
a lesser  verdict  more  com- 
ports with  justice”. 

He  could  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  feelings  of  those 
affected  by  the  death,  but 
must  fbcus  entirely  on  the 
trial. 

The  jury  should  not  Inter- 
pret his  decision  as  a criti- 
cism of  them.  If  the  man- 
slaughter option  had  been 
available  to  the  jurors  they 
might  well  have  selected  it, 
not  out  of  compromise  but 
because  it  accorded  with  at 
least  one  rational  view  of 
the  evidence  — that  Mat- 
thew Eappen  did  have  a 
pre-existing  blood  clot  and 
that  Woodward  had 
handled  him  roughly. 
Referring  to  Woodward’s 
'all  or  nothing"  gamble, 
the  judge  said  it  seemed  at 
first  glance  unfair  that  a 
defendant  should  be  able  to 
escape  the  consequences  of 
a decision  by  her  experi- 
enced lawyers  which  she 
had  personally  approved. 

But  it  was  not.  ‘7  do  not 
criticise  counsels*  advice 
and  the  defendant's  adopt- 
ing it-  Given  the  state  of  the 
evidence  it  was  a rational, 
appropriate  position.  Had  it 
succeeded,  the  defence 
would  be  hailed  for  courage 
and  foresight." 
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The  Woodward  verdict 


“This  case  has  highlighted  how  ill- 
equipped  parents  are  when  it  comes 
to  choosing  child  carers  and  the  jack 
of  information  available  to  them.” 

Anne  Waddington, 

child  protection  lawyer 


fears  not 

resolved 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


LAWYERS  and  politi- 
cians said  yesterday 
they  were  not  sur- 
prised by  the  judge's 
decision,  but  cam- 
paigners for  the  regulation  or 
chOd  carers  warned  that  vital 
issues  raised  by  the  case  still 
needed  to  be  addressed. 

Louise  Woodward's  MP. 
Andrew  Miller,  said  he  was 
optimistic  she  would  be  home 
soon,  where  the  "fight  to  clear 
Louise's  name"  would  con- 
tinue. “The  judge’s  decision  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction,” 
he  said. 

"We  now  have  very  good 
reason  to  be  optimistic  that  it 
won't  be  long  before  Louise  is 
home.  Irrespective  of  the  out- 
come ...  we  will  continue  to 
fight  to  clear  Louise’s  name.” 
Stephen  Jakobi,  of  Fair 
Trials  Abroad,  said  the 


judge's  decision  was  “not 
right”  and  called  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  trial  and  his  direc- 
tions to  the  Jury  to  be 
reviewed. 

"I  believe  that  this  decision 
was  not  the  right  one  but  it 
was  a foregone  conclusion. 
I’m  disappointed  that  the 
Judge  never  reached  the  Cur 
and  just  decision,  which 
should  have  been  a retrial, 
but  I would  say  that  it's  the 
best  compromise,”  Mr  Jakobi 
said. 

“I  never  thought  we  would 
get  any  Justice  from  this 
judge  because  it  would  have 
meant  him  looking  at  his  own 
conduct." 

Lawyer  Andrew  McCooey, 

of  Freedom  Now,  which  rep- 
resents Britons  on  trial 
abroad,  said:  “I'm  glad  that 
the  state  of  Massachusetts 
does  have  this  provision  that 
a trial  judge  can  change  the 
jury's  verdict  but  this  deci- 


Phillip  Jons  on.  president  of  an  pair  agency  which  employed  Louise,  speaking  after  announcement  photograph,  don  mcphee 


sion  is  very  much  a halfway 
house.  The  ideal  decision 
should  have  been  a retrial. 
There  were  areas  of  substan- 
tial conflict  and  doubt 
throughout  this  trial  and  I'm 
not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
judge  has  reduced  the  murder 
conviction. 

“The  judge  has  shown  that 
he's  prepared  to  be  lair  and 
has  taken  on  board  indica- 
tions from  at  least  one  jury 


member  that  they  were  not 
happy  in  the  first  place  of  con- 
victing her  of  murder." 

Anne  Waddington.  a barris- 
ter who  specialises  in  child 
protection  cases  and  repre- 
sents the  charity  Playpen, 
which  is  campaigning  for  a 
national  register  of  child  car- 
ers, including  nannies  and  au 
pairs,  said:  "It's  a much  more 
appropriate  result,  but  I think 
it  would  be  wrong  to  describe 


this  as  any  sort  of  victory.  I 
feel  a lot  more  comfortable 
with  a manslaughter  convic- 
tion but  in  an  ideal  world  it 
would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  jury  had  reached  this 
verdict. 

"ThiS  ca«y  hag  highlighted 
how  ill-equipped  parents  are 
when  it  comes  to  choosing 
child  carers,  and  the  lack  of 
Information  available  to 
them.  These  are  the  other 


issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed." 

A spokesman  for  the  Profes- 
sional Association  of  Nursery 
Nurses  said:  “We  need  a mini - 
mum  age  for  nannies  and  au 
pairs,  and  need  to  make  sure 
they  have  at  least  two  years 
experience.  While  the  judge’s 
decision  will  be  welcomed  by 
some  the  Government  needs 
to  act  quickly  to  tackle  the 
problems  raised  by  this  case.” 


Au  pair  agencies/ 

The  rules  have  been 
strengthened  and 
may  get  tighter  itifl 


EF  AU  Pair,  the  organisa- 
tion that  sent  Louise 
Woodward  to  look  after 
children  in  the  United  States, 
stated  yesterday  that  it  be- 


lieved she  would  eventually 
be  totally  exonerated,  writes 

Sarah  Baseley. 

Facing  probable  civil  action 
from  the  Eappen  family  and 


pressure  for  the  rules  govern- 
ing au  pairs  to  be  tightened. 
EF  has  every  reason  to  fight 
Woodward’s  corner. 

Unless  she  is  completely 
cleared,  EF  will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  defend  a court 
claim  for  compensation. 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time. 
The  agency  is  currently  fac- 
ing a $100  million  claim  by 
the  parents  of  a baby  girl  who 
was  burned  to  death  in  a fire. 

Olivia  Riner,  a 20-year-old 
Swiss  national,  was  acquitted 
of  arson  by  a US  jury.  Her  de- 
fence, like  that  of  Woodward, 
was  paid  for  by  EF  Au  Pair. 


BUI  and  Denise  Fischer,  of 
Westchester,  New  York,  are 
pursuing  the  agency  with 
what  they  claim  is  new  evi- 
dence that  EF  did  not  prop- 
erly check  her  out 

The  seven  agencies  licensed 
to  bring  au  pairs  into  the  US 
insist  there  has  been  no  fall- 
ing-off in  the  numbers  xf 
European  girls  applying  to 
spend  a year  in  the  States,  nor 
of  families  queueing  up  for 
cut-price  chUdcare. 

But  one  source  who  would 
not  be  named  admitted  that 
there  was  talk  in  government 
circles  of  change. 


‘There’s  a lot  of  thought  go- 
ing on,"  she  said.  This  might 
emerge  as  something  tangible 
at  the  next  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber between  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  (USIA) 
and  the  seven  organisations. 

The  agencies  point  out 
there  have  been  only  three 
major  incidents  in  10  years — 
the  deaths  of  Matthew  Eap- 
pen, Kristie  Fischer,  and 
Brenton  Scott  Devonshire, 
whose  Dutch  au  pair's  trial 
for  involuntary  manslaughter 
ended  in  a mistrial  in  1994. 

The  USIA  tried  to  amend 
the  rules  in  1994  so  that  au 


pairs  would  have  to  be  over  21 
to  have  sole  charge  of  chil- 
dren under  two  with  at  least 
six  months  documented  child- 
care experience. 

Following  the  Woodward 
case,  tigtitpning  took  place. 
From  September  the  rules 
stipulate  ‘*200  documented 
hours  of  prior  infant  child 
care  experience"  for  looking 
after  babies,  although  there  is 
still  no  age  limit.  Au  pairs 
must  now  have  24  hours  of 
child  development  instruc- 
tion. plus  eight  hours  on 
safety.  Wages  have  been  in- 
creased to  $139  a week. 


The  campaign/ 

Little  emotion  as 
Elton  hears  result 
it  expected  but 
did  not  want 


David  Ward 


A S THE  Internet  col- 
lapsed  Into  overloaded 
fichaos  yesterday  rumour 
of  Judge  Hiller  Zobel’s  desper- 
ately awaited  decision  on  the 
fate  of  Louise  Woodward 
seeped  into  the  bar  of  the  Rig- 
ger pub  by  way  of  the  giant 
satellite  television  screen. 

The  pub  In  Woodward's 
home  village  of  Elton,  in 
Cheshire,  was  packed  with 
camera  crews,  photographers 
and  reporters  seeking  a pas- 
sionate reaction  like  the  one 
they  got  when  the  jury  gave 
its  guilty  verdict  11  days  ago. 

But  when  the  news  arrived 
from  Boston  emotion  barely 
flickered  on  the  faces  of  sup- 
porters in  their  yellow  cam- 
paign T-shirts. 

A trio  of  managers  from  the 
EF  Au  Pair  Agency,  which 
took  Louise  to  the  DS  and  has 
funded  her  defence,  gave 
nothing  away  as  they  stared 
at  a website  on  a PC  with 
Jean  Jones,  a friend  of  the 
Woodwards  just  back  from 
observing  the  trial  and  its 
aftermath  in  Boston.  Elton’s 
vicar,  Kenneth  Davey,  peered 
at  another  screen  with  other 
campaigners  who  also  kept 
their  emotions  in  check. 

At  3.09pm  there  were  un- 
confirmed reports  of  the  man- 
slaughter verdict.  Four 
women  sitting  at  the  pub's 
campaign  table  from  which 
they  have  sold  yellow  ribbons 
and  dished  out  leaflets  for 
more  than  a week,  put  their 
hands  over  their  mouths.  A 
woman  sitting  on  the  bar 
murmured:  “Oh  no!”. 

At  3.11,  the  pub  heard' an 
American  television  station 
was  reporting  the  manslaugh- 
ter decision  as  a fact  By  3.13, 
the  news  seemed  to  be  official 
and  a man  across  the  other 


side  of  the  bar  threw  his  cam- 
paign hat  in  the  air  and 
whooped  with  joy. 

He  whooped  alone  and  soon 
sat  down.  It  was  not  the  news 
Elton  wanted:  if  villagers  be- 
lieved that  Woodward  was  in- 
nocent oT  killing  Matthew 
Eappen  they  could  not  rejoice 
in  any  guilty  verdict 
At  3.27  the  campaign  com- 
mittee went  off  to  prepare  a 
press  release.  At  344  the  man- 
slaughter decision  was  for- 
mally confirmed;  at  3.52  Wood- 
ward heard  it  in  Framingham 
prison:  and  at  346  the  decision 
reached  cyberspace. 

The  committee  issued  a 
short  statement  and  would 
not  give  interviews.  Their 
spokeswoman.  Rose  Russell, 
said:  “We  have  always  be- 
lieved in  Louise's  Innocence. 
This  campaign  will  continue 
until  Louise  comes  home  . . . 
We  thank  the  many  support- 
ers round  the  world  for  their 
letters  and  donations.” 

Mr  Davey  tried  to  explain 
why  supporters  had  regis- 
tered none  of  the  emotion  the 
news  media  wanted.  "Man- 
slaughter was  what  we  ex- 
pected, though  we  do  not 
agree  with  it” 

Karen  Rhodes,  aged  19,  a 
student  and  close  friend  of 
Louise,  hammered  home  the 
point  "We  are  just  going  to 
carry  on  fighting.  We  want  a 
complete  acquittal  and  her 
home  for  Christmas.” 

That  view  was  echoed  in 
Jack’s  DIY  shop,  where  they 
have  sold  hundreds  of  yellow 
ribbons.  Were  the  staff  happy 
with  what  the  judge  had  said? 
"No,”  was  the  reply. 

Outside  the  pub.  Frances 
Slack  denounced  the  decision. 
"Louise  should  never  have 
been  found  guilty  of  second- 
degree  murder  in  the  first 
place.  Louise  wouldn't  have 
done  that  to  a baby.” 
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Supervised 
paedophile 
killed  boy 


Lawrence  Donegan 


A CONVICTED  paedo- 
phile who  murdered 
a nine-year-old  boy 
was  living  opposite  a 
children's  playground  under 
tbe  supervision  of  a council 
social  work  department  at  the 
time,  a judge  was  told 
yesterday. 

Steven  Leisk,  aged  34,  was 
sentenced  to  life  at  the  High 
Court  in  Aberdeen  after  he 
admitted  strangling  Scott 
Simpson,  who  disappeared 
when  he  was  playing  yards 
from  his  home  on  July  17. 
Leisk  had  four  previous  con- 
victions for  sex  offences. 

Passing  sentence.  Lord 
Philip  described  Leisk  as  a 
grave  danger  to  the  public 
and  recommended  he  should 
serve  a minimum  of  25  years. 

Colin  Boyd  QC,  prosecut- 
ing, highlighted  a series  of 
errors  which  meant  police 
foiled  to  find  the  boy’s  body 
tbe  day  after  he  disappeared, 
•including  the  failure  of  social 
workers  to  tell  police  that 
Leisk  was  living  opposite  the 
park  where  the  boy  had  been 
playing. 

Police  were  only  alerted 
about  Leisk  when  they  were 
contacted  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tives four  days  after  the  boy’s 
disappearance.  Leisk.  a Falk- 
lands  War  veteran,  was  ar- 
rested and  immediately  con- 
fessed to  the  murder. 

Mr  Boyd  said  there  was 


some  concern  that  a lane 
where  the  boy's  body  was 
found  had  previously  been 
searched  by  police.  “The  evi- 
dence points  clearly  to  the 
body  having  been  there  at 
that  time. 

"Also  of  concern  is  the  feet 
that  the  social  woxk  depart- 
ment who  were  supervising 
the  accused's  release  on 
licence  were  aware  that  the 
accused  was  residing  directly 
opposite  the  place  where 
Scott  was  last  seen  alive. 
They  took  no  steps  to  convey 
that  information  to  police,” 
be  said. 

Peter  Wilson,  assistant 
chief  constable  of  Grampian 
police,  defended  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case.  Leisk  was  one 
of  31  suspects,  but  the  police 
had  been  given  an  incorrect 
address. 

He  said  it  was  douhtfhl  that 
the  recently  introduced  Sex 
Offenders  Act  — which 
requires  the  whereabouts  of 
convicted  paedophiles  to  be 
registered  with  police  — 
would  have  saved  the  boy’s 
life. 

Peter  Cassidy,  the  Aber- 
deen director  of  social  work, 
said  last  night  he  had  asked 
for  a detailed  review  of  tbe 
council’s  supervision  and 
management  arrangements 
in  the  wake  of  Scott  Simp- 
son's murder.  An  experienced 
social  worker  had  been  allo- 
cated to  Mr  Leisk  and  he  been 
adequately  supervised,  he 
said. 


Catwalkers  dig  in  their  high  heels 


Clare  Lonvtos 


ja" THREATENED  walk- 
Aout  by  models  over  dan- 
gerous footwear  - was 
averted  yesterday  when 
Lloyds  Bank  came  up  with 
insurance  cover  for  the 
firls’legs. 

Models  booked  for  the 
Rothes  Show  Live  97  in  De- 
jemberwere  appalled  when 
key  were  shown  the  6V4- 
nch  stilettos  they  would 


have  to  wear  for  the  cat- 
walk.  The  six-day  Clothes 
Show  Live  has  the  longest 
runway  in  Enrope  — at  24 
yards.  “The  20  models 
would  have  gone  np  and 
down  42  times,”  said  a 

spokeswoman  for  the  show. 

After  the  models  said 
they  would  refuse  to  wear 
the  spike  heels  unless  they 
were  insured,  Lloyds  Bank, 
the  show’s  sponsors,  of- 
fered a premium  worth 
£1  million. 


Offenders  face  ‘castration’  drugs 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


PRJSON  chiefs  are  con- 
sidering offering  so- 
called  "chemical  castra- 
tion” drugs  to  convicted 
paedophiles  to  help  cut  the 
chances  of  them  re-offending. 

Richard  Tilt  the  director- 
general  of  the  Prison  Service, 
confirmed  last  night  that  his 
officials  are  looking  at  the 
American  research  evidence 
to  see  if  the  use  of  "antl-Ubldi- 
nal"  drugs,  which  are  used  to 
reduce  an  individual's  sex 
drive,  can  prove  effective. 

Experts  regard  the  term 
"chemical  castration”  as  a 
misnomer  because  the  use  of 
anti-androgen  drugs,  such  as 
goserelin,  do  not  act  perma- 
nently but  reduce  the  libido 
for  a few  weeks.  The  drugs, 
which  cost  about  £135  for 


each  injection,  are  mainly 
used  to  fight  prostate  cancer. 

Mr  Tilt  said  there  was  al- 
ready a growing  use  in  Brit- 
ish prisons  of  psychological 
treatment  programmes  for 
sex  offenders,  with  about '660 
inmates  completing  courses 
in  the  last  year.  He  said:  "The 
research  evidence  is  that 
these  courses  reduce  reof- 
fending rates  by  about  50  per 
cent  That  Is  very  good  Dews. 
It  is  especially  effective  for 
those  offenders  who  present  a 
higher  risk.’’ 

Mr  Tilt  said  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice was  now  considering  go- 
ing further.  "Experience  with 
the  treatment  programme 
has,  however,  identified  a 
proportion  of  sex  offenders 
for  whom  this  psychological 
treatment  could  usefUHy  be 
supplemented  by  treatment 
with  anti-lib  idinal  drugs.” 

He  said  there  were  a small 


Hi-tech  reveals 
UK’s  largest 
ancient  temple 


Owen  Bowcott 


INB  concentric  circles 
of  wooden  postholes 
discovered  in  a north 
Somerset  field  were  yesterday 
revealed  by  English  Heritage 
to  be  the  remains  of  Britain's 
largest  Neolithic  temple. 

Twice  the  size  of  Stone- 
henge and  probably  500  years 
older,  the  timber  structure  at 
Stanton  Drew  was  discovered 
using  a pioneering  technique 
to  measure  minute  variations 
in  tbe  soil’s  magnetism. 

Although  a small  circle  of 
standing  stones  and  mega- 
liths near  the  Somerset  vil- 
lage has  long  been  preserved 
as  an  ancient  monument  the 
existence  of  an  earlier 
wooden  temple  was  not  sus- 
pected until  the  latest  survey. 

The  find  sheds  light  on  a 
transitional  phase  in  prehis- 
tory — around  3^00  to  2^00 
BC  — when  tribal  societies 
were  emerging  in  southern 
England,  and  reinforces  the 
suggestion  that  other  stone 
circles  may  also  have  been 


preceded  by  wooden  temples. 
“These  monumental  struc- 
tures became  symbols  of 
power,  which  were  believed 
by  the  people  of  the  time  to 
control  the  supernatural,"  the 
chairman  of  English  Heri- 
tage. Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  said 
yesterday. 

More  than  400  feet  across 
including  its  outer  ditch,  the 
enclosure,  or  henge,  probably 
contained  nine  circles  of 
carved  oak  posts  which  may 
have  been  up  to  25ft  high. 

Little  is  known  about  the 
men  and  women  who  built 
the  timber  temple.  It  is  likely, 
however,  to  have  been  a reli- 
gious centre  controlled  by  a 
priestly  hierarchy. 

similar  oval  patterns  of  pits 
have  already  been  found  in 
Wiltshire  at  Woodhenge  and 
Dnrrlngton  Walls,  both  near 
Stonehenge,  and  at  the  Sanc- 
tuary near  Avebury,  and  in 
Dorset  at  Mount  Pleasant  be- 
side Dorchester. 

“The  circles  at  Stanton 
Drew  are  more  numerous  and 
their  size  Is  much  greater 
than  at  other  sites,”  Geoffrey 


group  of  Inmates,  mostly  pae- 
dophiles, for  whom  the  psy- 
chological programme  had  lit- 
tle impact  on  their  attitudes 
towards  sex  crimes.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  use  of  drugs  to 
cut  their  sex  drive,  combined 
with  the  sex  treatment  pro- 
gramme, could  have  an  effect 
The  use  of  such  drugs  in 
this  way  has  been  pioneered 
in  the  California  and  Texas 
prison  correctional  systems 
where  they  are  used  to  reduce 
the  sexual  drive  of  those 
about  to  be  released  from 
prison.  In  California  such  in- 
jections are  compulsory  for 
child  molesters  convicted  for 
a second  time. 

It  is  expected  that  in  British 
prisons  the  use  of  such  drugs 
would  be  voluntary  and  need 
the  inmate’s  written  consent 
"Chemical  castration"  for 
sex  offenders  is,  however, 
largely  untested  in  the  UK, 


having  only  been  tried  on  a 
handful  of  volunteers.  Al- 
though the  approach  has  been 
tried  in  Denmark  and  the  US, 
questions  remain  about  tbe 
degree  to  which  the  drugs 
succeed  in  reducing  sex  drive, 
and  whether  alone  they  can 
prevent  reoffending. 

• Joyce  Quin,  the  Prisons 
Minister,  last  night  an- 
nounced a shake-up  In  the 
senior  management  of  the 
Prison  Service  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a new  director 
of  regimes  and  senior  man' 
agers  specifically  respon- 
sible for  women  prisoners, 
young  offenders,  adult 
males,  and  life  sentence 
inmates. 

Some  of  the  changes  to 
strengthen  the  management 
of  the  Prison  Service  have 
been  continually  pressed  by 
Sir  David  Ramsbotham,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons. 
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Walnwright,  English  Heri- 
tage's chief  archaeologist 
said.  “The  wooden  temples 
are  generally  oriented  so  that 
their  entrance  pointed 
towards  the  rising  sun.  . 

“Discarded  flat-bottomed 
pottery,  decorated  with  spiral 
motifs  or  geometric  patterns, 
and  the  bones  of  pigs  suggest 
that  they  were  complex  cere- 
monial sites.  They  were  the 
focal  points  for  the  exercise  of 
power  in  tbe  local  area. 

“These  new  discoveries  will 
place  this  neglected  site  in  the 
limelight  of  research  into  pre- 


historic ceremony  at  the  time 
of  Stonehenge.  The  use  of 
highly  sensitive  survey  tech- 
niques has  shown  this  site  is 
of  equal  significance  to  its 
more  famous 

contemporaries.” 

The  hand-held  caesium  va- 
pour magnetometer  used  by 
Andrew  David  and  his  team 
is  capable  of  measuring  varia- 
tions 100,000  times  less  power- 
fill  than  the  earth’s  natural 
magnetic  field.  Using  similar 
detectors  at  other  sites  may 
open  up  new  possibilities  of 
reconstructing  the  past 


News  in  brief 


New  tariff  to  be  set 
for  Bulger  killers 

THE  TWO  boys  who  murdered  the  toddler  Jamie  Bulger  were 
last  night  offered  fresh  hope  of  an  early  release,  after  the  Home 
Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  announced  their  sentences  would  be 
reviewed  by  ministers  at  the  halfway  stage. 

Mr  Straw  said  he  would  be  setting  new  periods  of  imprison- 
ment. known  as  “tariffs”,  for  Robert  Thompson  and  John 
Venables,  after  the  House  of  Lords  had  ruled  his  predecessor. 
Michael  Howard,  was  wrong  to  raise  these  to  15  years.  In  a 
Commons  written  answer,  Mr  Straw  said  he  may  also  seek 
independent  professional  advice  on  the  boys'  condition  and 
development  through  the  Health  Secretary. 

But  Mr  Straw  dealt  a blow  to  the  Moors  murderer  Myra 
Hindley’s  eventual  hopes  of  freedom  when  he  reaffirmed  his 
right  to  decide  when  adult  life  prisoners  are  released  once  their 
tariffs  expires. 


Woman  stabbed  on  train 

A 28-YEAR-OLD  woman  survived  a hunting  knife  attack  by  a 
stranger  on  a train,  staggering  yards  with  the  blade  embedded  in 
her  skull  to  seek  help,  the  Old  Bailey  heard  yesterday.  The  five- 
inch  knife  with  a serrated  edge  was  plunged  into  Alison  Kenne- 
dy's hpad  from  behind  as  she  was  visiting  her  sister  in  Surrey. 

Her  attacker,  17-year-dd  Robert  Bucldand,  told  police  he  was 
after  her  handbag  and  did  not  care  whether  She  died  or  not.  said 
Gino  Connor,  prosecuting.  He  later  allegedly  told  them  that  he 
was  living  on  the  streete  and  was  desperate  for  money.  “I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear,  I did  not  intentionally  want  to  murder  her.” 

Bucldand,  unemployed,  of  no  fixed  address,  denies  attempting 
to  murder  Miss  Kennedy  on  March  3.  But  he  has  admitted 
wounding  with  intent 

Mr  Connor  said  she  would  never  fully  recover  and  had  lost 
peripheral  vision — she  can  only  see  in  front  of  her.  There  was  a 
risk  cfpost-traumatic  epilepsy  and  she  needed  a further  repair 
operation  She  had  lost  feeling  in  an  arm,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
would  return,  he  hearing  continues. 


Bankrupt  loses  appeal 

EDDIE  ASHBT,  friend  and  onetime  business  partner  of  the 
former  England  soccer  coach  Terry  Venables,  yesterday  lost  his 
appeal  against  bis  four-month  jail  sentence  for  “blatant”  breaches 
afbankruptcy  rules. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  London  rejected  argument  that  the 
prison  term  was  excessive  and  wrong  in  principle  because  there 
was  no  need  to  make  an  example  of  him.  Ashby,  aged  53,  was 
jailed  at  Knigbfcbridge  crown  court  on  October  24  after  a jury 
convicted  him  of  befog  involved  in  the  management  of  Tottenham 
Hotspur  and  Mr Venabtes’s  Scribes  West  drinking  dub  in  west 
London  while  an  undischarged  bankrupt 


Thread  victim  extradited 

A MAN  who  fled  Northern  Ireland  after  terrorists  issued  a death 
threat  against  him  was  yesterday  deported  from  New  Zealand 
after  Mo  Mowlam,  the  Northern  Ireland  Secretary.dedded 
against  intervening. 

Danny  Bufler.  aged  46,  who  was  accused  by  the  republican  Irish 

People’s  Liberation  Organisation  of  acting  as  anRUC  informer,  is 
expected  to  land  in  Dublin  today.  He  hopes  to  be  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  Irish  Republic.  His  deportation  followed  a 10-hour  siege  at 
his  home  in  Auckland  after  Mr  Bufler  threatened  officers with  an 

axe.  At  one  stage,  be  said  that  he  would  commit  suicide.  — 

JohnMulttn 
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Worid  news  in  brief 


Clinton’s  fast-track 
trade  bill  fails 


Free  to  blow  the  whistle 


trying  to  rally 


Martin  Wadkar  In  Brussels 


amendment  to  such  agreements. 


in  1998. 


Only  about  40  of  the  205  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Repres^i- 
tatives  committed  themselves  to  Mr  Clinton  siegisLadon, 
which  is  fiercely  opposed  by  organised  labour.  - Martin  Kettle. 
Washington. 


Chechens  told  to  cover  up 


THE  Chechen  vice-president,  Vakha  Arsanov,  decree 

yesterday  instructing  all  women  in  state  employment 

and  wear  loose-fitting  clothes  over  their  arms 

^toce wdn^gd^Eacto  independence  from 
month  war  which  ended  last  year,  the  governmeniofthefle^li^ 
Caucasian  state  has  established  Islamm  courts  and  introduced 
religious  education  in  schools.  — Tom  Whitehouse,  Moscow. 


THERE  may  soon  he 
protection  for  whis- 
tle-blowers in 
Whitehall  after  the 
European  ombuds- 
man ruled  yesterday  that 
“officials  have  a fundamental 
right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion” under  the  European 
Convention  on  Human 
| Rights,  which  the  Govern- 
ment Is  incorporating  into 
British  law. 

The  ombudsman.  Jacob 

Soederman,  challenged  Euro- 
pean Union  staff  regulations 
which  say  that  an  official 
“shall  not  in  any  manner 


whatsoever  disclose  to  any 
unauthorised  person  any  doc- 
ument or  information  not  al- 
ready made  public.  He  shall 
continue  to  be  bound  by  this 
obligation  after  leaving  the 
service."  . , 

Mr  Soederman  cited  Article 
10  of  the  convention,  which 
dpfines  freedom  of  expression 
as  “the  freedom  to  bold  opin- 
ions and  to  receive  and  to  Im- 
part information  and  ideas 
without  Interference  by  pub- 
lic authority”. 

The  impact  of  the  ruling  on 
the  secretive  culture  of  White- 
ball  could  be  profound,  with 
or  without  a Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Whistle-blow- 
ing civil  servants  will  be  able 


to  claim  a general  right  "to 
impart  information  and 
ideas”. 

The  case  on  which  the  om- 
budsman made  Mr  ruling  Is 
not  an  absolute  victory  for 
free  expression.  But  it  -puts 
the  burden  dearly  on  official- 
dom to  draft  new  staff  regula- 
tions and  laws  which  can 
show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  that  a balance  has 
been  struck  between  a civil 
servant’s  duty  to  be  discreet 
and  the  individual  right  to 
freedom  of  expression. 

Like  most  of  the  “open  gov- 
ernment” precedents  that  are 
expected  to  seep  into  Britain 
from  Europe,  the  case 
stemmed  from  Scandinavia. 


Shortly  after  Sweden  joined 
the  EU,  one  of  its  officials,  ac- 
customed to  an  open  system 
at  home,  Joined  the  Brussels 
bureaucracy  as  deputy  direc- 
tor-general. 

He  gave  an  interview  to  the 
Swedish  newspaper  Dagens 
Politik  which  was  critical  of 
the  European  Commission’s 
working  methods.  Rather 
than  bring  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings under  the  staff  regu- 
lations, the  commissioner  for 
administration,  Finland’s 
Ericki  LUkanen,  sent  him  a 
letter  reminding  him  of  the 
“duty  of  reserve"  the  EU  im- 
poses on  all  officials. 

When  the  letter  was  pub- 
lished, there  were  formal 
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Muslims  found  dead  in  Bosnia 

nohce  spokesman  said.  The  two  men  were  found  dwJ^oto 

Rrrin  is?  miles  south-east  ofTuria,  chi  the  Muslim-Croattfiueir 


side  erf  the  former  front-line  . 

p-,Hy  nn  Sunday  a man  armed  with  an  automatic  rule  as- 
saulted  two  young  woodcutters  in  the  area,  before  letting  them  go. 
Officials  suspect  the  same  man,  identified  as  a Serb,  may  have 
been  responsible  for  both  incidents.  — AP.  Tuzta. 


US  axes  defence  Jobs 


PENTAGON  job  cuts  and  an  extensive  post-cold  war  restructur- 
ing of  the  United  States  defence  department  were  announced 

yesterday  by  the  defence  secretary,  William  Cohen. 

Some  28,000  civilian  jobs  around  the  world  will  go,  about  a fifth 

of  the  totaL  The  culs  will  include  3,000  Pentagon  posts  and  two 

rounds  of  base  closures.  Up  to  120,000  other  jobs  will  be  affected  by 
privatisation  and  competitive  tendering  plans.  — Martin  settle. 
Washington. 


Baby  abandoned  in  toilet 


ORLANDO  police  were  searching  yesterday  for  the  mother  of  a 
baby  dumped  in  a toilet  at  Walt  Disney  World’s  Magic  Kingdom 
Just  minutes  after  its  birth. 

The  baby,  nicknamed  Princess  Jasmine  by  nurses,  was  said  to 
be  m good  condition.  , t M 

A woman  visiting  the  Florida  theme  park  said  she  discovered 
the  baby  when  she  saw  blood  on  the  floor  and  heard  a whimpering 

sound.  She  opened  a stall  and  saw  the  newborn  head^op  in  the 
toilet  water,  police  said. — Reuters,  Orlando. 


Botswanan  leader  to  retire 


PRESIDENT  Sir KetumfleMasireofBotswana  announced  yester- 
day that  he  will  retire  lb  March  after  IS  years  in  power  to  a 

country  often  hailed  as  a model  of  African  democracy. 

The  present  aged  ra,  who  has  called  himself  a “fanner  on 
loan  to  politics”,  said  he  wffl  be  succeeded  by  the  vice-president 
Festus  Mogae. — AP.  Gaborone. 


It  was  the  Saatehis  who  produced 
“Labour  Isn’t  Working”  and  "New 
Labour  New  Danger”.  Eighteen  years 
off  bold  type  and  Wg  cheques  from  the 
Tories.  And  now ...  Dicketts  cannot 
quite  stop  the  crinkle  off  his  smile: 
“There’s  something  mildly  amusing 
that  Peter  Mandelson  is  the  client.” 


02  cover  story 


Unesco  post  for 
‘napalm  girl’ 


I Reuters  in  Paris 


KIM  Phuc,  immortal- 
ised in  a 1972  Vietnam 
war  photograph  as  a 
nine-year-old  girl  fleeing 
the  napalm  bombing  of  her 
| village,  was  yesterday 
named  goodwill  ambassa- 
dor to  Unesco. 

The  naked  and  terrified 
| child,  screaming  in  agony 
after  tearing  off  her  burn- 
i ing  clothes,  is  an  enduring 
symbol  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  photo  won  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize  for  Nick  Ut  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

In  a ceremony  at  Unesco’s 
Paris  headquarters  25 


years  after  the  attack,  the 
director-general  Federico 
Mayor  handed  Ms  Kim,  a 
mother  of  tWO,  the  blue 
passport  of  a goodwill 
ambassador. 

Ms  Kim,  now  34.  still  suf- 
fers severe  pain  from  scars 
left  by  the  third-degree 
bums  she  suffered  over 
half  of  her  body  daring  the 
US  bombing  of  Trang  Bang, 
a village  in  South  Vietnam. 
Two  of  her  younger 
brothers  were  killed  in  the 
attack. 

“I  hope  to  help  people 
heal  the  wounds  of  hatred 
and  bring  happiness.”  Ms 
| Kim  told  the  audience. 
“Yes,  I forgive,  but  I don't 
forget." 
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Polish  MPs 
endorse  new 
Solidarity 

coalition 


Nell  Bowdter  In  Warsaw 


SEVEN  weeks  after  parlia- 
mentary elections,  Po- 
land's new  Solidarity-led  gov- 
ernment was  finally  endorsed 
by  MPs  yesterday.  The  new 
prime  minister  promised  to 
push  for  quick  integration 
with  Nato  and  the  European 
Union,  and  to  expedite  priva- 
tisation plans  delayed  under 
four  years  of  leftwing  rule. 

“Today  we  want  to  make  up 
for  the  time  that  was  wasted,” 
Jerzy  Buzek  said  before  win- 
ning a confidence  vote.  He 
heads  a coalition  which  com- 
prises an  alliance  of  rtghtwing 
parties  — led  by  Solidarity 
and  known  as  the  AWS  — and 
the  centrist  Freedom  Union. 

Tbe  new  Government  man- 
aged to  keep  on  board  most  of 
tbe  coalition  that  sits  behind 
it,  but  only  after  the  AWS, 
which  triumphed  In  Septem- 
ber's elections,  had  threat- 
ened to  expel  any  MPs  who 
failed  to  back  It. 

Earlier  many  AWS  mem- 
bers, including  one  of  its  dep- 
uty leaders,  had  said  they 
would  abstain  in  the  confi- 
dence vote  or  even  vote  the 
government  down.  They  were 
angry  with  concessions  made 
to  the  AWS's  partner  in  the 
new  government,  the  pro- 
market  Freedom  Union. 

The  Freedom  Union,  with 
GO  seats  against  the  AWS's  201 
in  the  new  Sejm,  or  parlia- 
ment, wields  significant 
power  in  the  new  govern- 
ment It  controls  tbe  finance, 
foreign  affairs  and  defence 
ministries. 

The  most  conservative 
wing  of  the  AWS  finds  the 
Freedom  Union’s  liberal  eco- 
nomics, secular  outlook  and 
constructive  co-operation 
with  the  former  post-commu- 
nist government  distasteful. 


French  stage  protest  for  Algeria 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


Thousands  or  French 
people  and  Algerian  ex- 
iles joined  human  rights 
groups,  entertainers  and 
trade  unions  in  a day  of  dem- 
onstrations yesterday  to  show 
support  for  Algerians  suffer- 
ing from  the  five-year  civil 
war. 

Actress  Isabelle  Adjani 
summed  up  a protest  against 
perceived  international  indif- 
ference by  reading  a message 
which  said  that  the  Algerian 
people  no  longer  knew  whom 
to  trust  or  where  to  find 
refuge. 

“It  is  up  to  us.’’  she  told  a 
crowd  in  Paris  which  in- 
cluded the  film  star  Gerard 
Depardieu,  the  singer  Charles 
Aznavour  and  the  film  direc- 
tor Bertrand  Tavernier. 
“World  solidarity  means  look- 
ing at  Algerian  men  and 
women  as  our  brothers  and 
sisters.” 

The  protest  reflected  frus- 
tration at  the  reluctance  of 

successive  French  govern- 
ments to  criticise  leaders  in 
its  former  colony  or  to  offer 


Italy  summons  ambassador 
over  ‘murdered’  seamen 


ITALY  summoned  Alge- 
ria's ambassador  to  Rome 
yesterday  to  “clarify"  a 
report  in  the  Ohserver 
newspaper  that  the  Alge- 
rian secret  services  mur- 
dered seven  Italian  seamen 
in  July  1994.  the  foreign 
ministry  said. 

The  foreign  minister, 
Lamberto  Dini,  was  quoted 
by  Italian  news  agencies  as 
saying  there  would  be 
“repercussions”  if  the 
report  on  Sunday  was  true. 

The  Observer  said  a for- 
mer Algerian  secret  agent 


told  the  paper  that  Algerian 
authorities  regularly  com- 
mitted atrocities,  including 
the  attack  in  the  port  of  Jen- 
jen  when  the  seven  Italians 
had  their  throats  cut. 

Algeria's  embassy  in  Lon- 
don denied  the  claims 
yesterday. 

In  Paris,  however,  an  Al- 
gerian intelligence  agent, 
in  an  interview  in  Le 
Monde  yesterday,  accused 
his  country's  secret  service 
of  being  behind  two  fatal 
bombings  in  the  French 
capital  in  1995.  — Agencies. 


persecuted  Algerians  political 
asylum. 

France’s  Socialist  prime 
minister.  Lionel  Jospin, 
recently  recognised  the  exis- 
tence of  state  violence  as  well 
as  extremist  terrorism,  but 
protesters  claimed  that 
France  was  still  over-cautious 
in  criticising  the  Algerian  ad- 
ministration’s repression. 


In  Paris.  Unc  Journo.'  pour 
l' Algeria  featured  a Sorbonne 
debate  on  contemporary  Alge- 
rian writing,  a conference  on 
the  need  for  an  international 
inquiry  commission,  a night- 
time march  and  a concert 
Other  hig  cities  held  their 
own  demonstrations. 

In  a reference  to  allegations 
that  tbe  Algerian  government 


was  manipulating  terrorist 
actions  to  gain  support  from 
abroad,  a group  of  exiled  Al- 
gerian intellectuals  said  an 
investigation  was  urgently 
needed  to  discover  who  was 
responsible  for  recent  massa- 
cres and  why  Algerian  villag- 
ers received  no  protection 
from  the  army. 

The  chairman  of  the  inter- 
national federation  of  human 
rights.  FIDH,  Patrick  Bau- 
douln,  said  that  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Algeria  were 
“characteristic,  massive  and 
proven". 

“But,"  he  added,  "there  are 
many  grey  areas  about  the  ex- 
tent of  these  massacres  and 
the  best  solution  would  be  the 
establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent body  on  the  initiative  of 
the  UN  human  rights  com- 
mission in  Geneva.  The  new 
high  commissioner,  Mary 
Robinson,  appears  to  be 
following  the  Algerian  situa- 
tion closely." 

Mr  Baud ou  in  criticised  the 
French  government  for  fail- 
ing to  protest  against  elec- 
toral fraud  or  to  encourage  a 
coherent  policy  on  Algeria  in- 
side the  European  Union. 


Childlike  loves  of  children’s  writer 


James  Sturrldge 
in  Stockholm 


HANS  Christian  Ander- 
sen. the  Danish  writer 
whose  stories  have 
thrilled  children  for  more 
thaw  a century,  not  only 
never  became  a father  but 
died  a virgin  according  to  a 
biography  published  yes- 
terday. 

“I  believe  that  he  never 
had  a sexual  relationship,” 
says  Bentc  KJoelbye, 
author  of  Hans  Christian 


Andersen  and  His  Lady 
Friends. 

“He  didn't  want  to  lose 
his  personality  by  sinning. 
He  may  have  been  fright- 
ened off  the  physical  side  of 
love  when  his  mother 
remarried,”  Ms  KJoelbye 
says. 

The  book  claims  that  An- 
dersen, who  wrote  of  love 
and  innocence  in  The  Little 
Mermaid,  had  five  unre- 
quited loves,  notably  the 
actress  Jenny  Lind,  known 
as  the  Swedish  Songbird. 

Ms  KJoelbye  says  that,  in 


addition  to  the  women  for 
whom  ho  longed,  there 
were  platonic  relationships 
with  many  others. 

They  formed  an  uncriti- 
cal band  of  admirers  who 
shielded  him  from  the 
scorn  of  men,  who  were 
largely  unimpressed  by  the 
delicate  whimsy  of  Ander- 
sen's stories  such  as  the 
Ugly  Duckling  and  the  Lit- 
tle MatchgirL 

Andersen's  beloved 
mother  died  in  1819,  when 
he  was  14,  and  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  70  be 


women  as 


used  other 
surrogates. 

“The  women  he  loved 
were  his  inspiration  as  a 
poet.  The  others  were  his 
substitutes  for  a family," 
Ms  KJoelbye  says. 

of  them,  Dorothea 
Melchoir,  closed  his  eyes 
after  sitting  with  him  as  he 
died. 

Not  all  women  fell  under 
Henriette  Wulf 
a leadin8  Bght  of . 
Copenhagen  society,  upset 
Andersen  in  1834  by  de- 
scribing him  as  chUdish. 
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Shin  Bet  sued 
over  death  of 
‘the  Engineer* 


DMfdSbanreek 
In  Jerusalem 


A PALESTINIAN  in- 
former who  unwittingly 
delivered  a booby- 
trapped  mobile  telephone 
which  killed  the  notorious 
Hamas  bomber  "the  Engi- 
neer" is  suing  Israel's  Shin 
Bet  security  service  for 
£15  million  compensation. 

Kama!  Hamad,  a contractor 
from  Gaza,  claims  he  is  owed 
the  money  because  of  the  fi- 
nancial losses  the  murder  of 
Yahya  Ayyash  has  caused 
him  and  the  ever-present 
threat  to  his  own  life. 

The  law  suit,  the  biggest 
against  the  Shin  Bet,  has  been 
filed  in  a Tel  Aviv  court  and 
follows  fruitless  negotiations 
between  the  two  sides  since 
Ayyash  was  blown  apart  by 
the  rigged  cellular  phone  in 
January  1996. 

If  the  case  reaches  the 
courts,  the  foil  story  might 
emerge  of  how  Shin  Bet 
snared  Israel's  most  wanted 
terrorist  who  masterminded 
suicide  bombings  which 
killed  67  civilians  and 
wounded  more  than  300.  It 
has  been  widely  reported  that 
Mr  Hamad  did  not  know  the 
telephone  held  explosives. 

A near  mythical  figure, 
Ayyash,  a former  chemistry 
student  and  Hamas  com- 
mander aged  30  when  he  died, 
eluded  Israeli  patrols  for  a 
year  after  posing  as  a Jewish 
settler  to  explain  his  presence 
on  Israeli  territory  while  flee- 
ing from  Nablus  in  the  West 
Bank  to  Gaza. 

But  the  Israelis  tracked 
Ayyash  to  the  home  of  Osama 
Hamad,  aged  27,  in  Beit 
Lahiya. 

The  two  men  were  old 
friends  from  Bir  Zeit  Univer- 
sity. Osama’s  uncle.  Kamal 
Hamad,  had  been  a Shin  Bet 
informer  for  years.  Osama 
and  “the  Engineer"  both  sus- 
pected this.  As  a contractor, 
Kamal  had  close  ties  with  Is- 
rael’s former  military  govern- 
ment in  Gaza. 

Kamal  first  lent  his  relative 
Osama  a mobile  telephone 
some  four  months  before  the 
murder,  telling  him  that  it  so 
that  he  could  get  hold  of  him 
easily.  A day  before  the  assas- 
sination, he  asked  for  it  back, 
but  returned  it  later,  asking 
Osama  to  keep  it  switched  on 
at  all  times. 

When  the  telephone  rang 
the  next  morning,  Osama 
passed  it  to  Ayyash,  believing 
it  was  the  fugitive’s  father.  "I 
walked  away  to  let  him  speak 
privately,"  said  Osama  later. 


"Suddenly  I heard  the 
explosion  and  looked  back 
and  saw  smoke.  He  was 
decapitated.” 

One  Israeli  newspaper 
reported  that  Ayyash  was 

asked  simply:  ‘•Yahya?’' 
When  he  replied  •’Yes'’,  the 
phone  blew  up. 

“Perhaps  ray  uncle  didn’t 
know  that  Israeli  iniellligence 
put  In  the  explosives.  Perhaps 
be  thought  they  put  in  some 
listening  device,”  Osama  said 
at  the  time. 

Although  not  confirmed,  it 
is  believed  that  Shin  Bet  did 
indeed  deceive  Kamal  Hamad, 
telling  him  they  had  planted  a 


r 
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Yabya  Ayyash,  atlas  the 
Engineer*,  the  Hamas 
commander  decapitated  by 
a bomb  In  a mobile  phone 


bug  rather  than  the 
two  ounces  of  explosives 
moulded  into  the  telephone. 

The  contractor  was  spirited 
out  of  Gaza.  Some  reports 
claimed  that  he  had  been  paid 
a million  dollars  and  given  a 
false  passport  to  restart  his 
life  abroad. 

The  Palestinian  Authority 
issued  a warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest. Yesterday’s  Ha'aretz 
newspaper  reported  that  he 
has  been  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Shin  Bet’s  de- 
partment for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  collaborators. 

The  newspaper  quoted 
sources  as  saying  Mr  Hamad 
was  bought  12  cement  mixers 
and  given  preference  In  se- 
curing building  contracts  in 
Israel  But  this  is  disputed  by 
the  contractor’s  friends. 

When  Mr  Hamad’s  patience 
finally  snapped,  he  hired  the 
services  of  a high-profile  Is- 
raeli lawyer,  Amnon  Zlch- 
roni,  who  filed  the  suit  for 
£I6mUIioo. 


Saddam  in  sights 


US  weighs  missile  strikes 


Paul  Richter  in  Washington 


A LONG-RANGE 

cruise  missile 
attack  Is  likely  to 
bo  the  Pentagon's 
first  choice  for 
punishing  Iraq  if  diplomatic 
efforts  and  sanctions  do  not 
quell  Saddam  Hussein’s  defi- 
ance, experts  soy. 

Military  leaders  appear  to 
favour  using  perhaps  dozens 
of  sea-launched  Tomahawk 
missiles  to  pound  weapons 
factories,  air  defences  or 
other  military  assets. 

Aircraft  may  also  be  mobi- 
lised to  add  power  and  accu- 
racy to  any  response.  But  a 
large-scale  attack  by  fighter 
Jets  is  unlikely  because  of  the 
possibility  of  injury  or  sei- 
zure of  pilots,  analysts  say. 

For  the  moment.  United 
States  and  United  Nations 
officials  are  playing  down  the 
idea  of  military  force.  In- 
stead, they  intend  to  turn  up 
the  pressure  with  sanctions 
and  diplomacy.  Tariq  Aziz. 
Iraq's  deputy  prime  minister, 
arrived  in  New  York  yester- 
day and  is  expected  to  meet 
Security  Council  members. 

But  US  and  allied  diplomats 
are  losing  patience. 

The  is  foot  Tomahawks, 
with  a range  of  700  miles,  have 
been  used  four  times  against 
Iraq  since  the  end  of  the  1391 
Gulf  war.  But  their  destructive 
power  is  limited.  It  took  24  to 
blow  up  the  military  intelli- 
gence headquarters  in  Bagh- 
dad in  June  1993,  and  destruc- 
tion of  bigger  facilities  is 
beyond  their  capacity. 

Because  of  that  and  Presi- 
dent Saddam's  canniness  in 

shifting  targets,  some  mili- 
tary leaders  and  experts  are 
questioning  the  effectiveness 
of  such  strikes. 

“We've  been  blowing  up  a 
lot  of  things  that  Saddam 


doesn’t  really  care  about,' 
said  one  top  military  official. 

Targeting  weapons  fac- 
tories would  be  viewed  as  a 
proportional  response  to 
Iraq’s  latest  actions.  But  still 
unclear  Is  how  much  success 
the  military  would  have  in 
finding  them.  While  some 
outside  analysts  are  sceptical. 
US  officials  believe  that  they 
have  a good  fix  on  the  sites 
and  that  the  Iraqis  could  not 
move  them  in  time. 

The  goal  of  any  attack 
would  also  be  psychological 
US  policymakers  want  to  con- 
vince President  Saddam  that 
they  can  hurt  him,  either  by 
destroying  things  he  cares 
about  or  by  hitting  his  armed 
forces  so  hard  they  begin  to 
lose  confidence  fn  him. 

For  those  reasons,  a mili- 
tary attack  could  Include 
strikes  against  the  loyal 
Republican  Guard,  mostly 
based  around  Baghdad. 

Also  attractive  are  targets 
that  have  personal  meaning 
for  the  Iraqi  leaden  his  home 
region  of  Tikrit,  for  example. 
Bin  hitting  non-military  tar- 
gets would  put  civilian  lives  at 
risk,  which  the  US  is  keen  to 
avoid. —Los  Angeles  Times. 

• Fighting  between  rival 
Kurdish  factions  died  down 
in  the  remote  mountains  of 
northern  Iraq  yesterday  with 

militias  largely  hack-  behind 

month-old  ceasefire  lines, 
Iraqi  opposition  sources  said. 

The  Iraqi  National  Con- 
gress • opposition  group 
reported  a break  in  fighting 
and  Turkey,  allied  to  the  Kur- 
distan Democratic  Party  fac- 
tion, said  its  own  forces  were 
disengaging  from  the  region. 


“Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdi- 
stan forces  pulled  out  of  most 
territory  gained  in  the  last 
three  weeks,’’  the  INC  said. 
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Tehran  ratifies  convention 

banning  chemical  weapons 


Thomas  Uppman 
In  Washington 


IRAN,  which  US  officials 
have  long  thought  of  as  de- 
termined to  acquire  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  has  rati- 
fied the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention,  a new  treaty  ban- 
ning the  production  and  pos- 
session of  nerve-gas  weapons. 
It  subjects  Iran  to  mandatory 
International  inspections. 
Iran's  decision  was  wel- 


comed by  Washington  but 
touched  off  speculation  about 
the  regime’s  motives. 

The  treaty's  chief  enforcer 
hailed  the  move  as  a crucial 
development.  “This  is  a sig- 
nificant . . . step  toward  foil 
Iranian  participation  in  inter- 
national life  on  a basis  that  is 
extremely  positive,”  said  Jose 
Mauricio  Biistani.  the  first  di- 
rector-general of  the  Organ!-, 
ration  for  foe  Prohibition  of 
Chemical  Weapons  in  the 
Hague.  — Washington  Post. 


Civilians  carry  personal  belongings  to  the  presidential  palace  in  Baghdad  yesterday. 
Several  hundred  families  have  vowed  to  act  as  human  shields  to  protect  Saddam  Hussein 
in  the  event  of  any  US  attack  photograph:  fals-c  khsber 


Palestinians 
rally  for  Saddam 
as  Israelis  order 
new  gas  masks 

THOUSANDS  of  Palestin- 
ians held  pro-Saddam 
and  anti- American  demon- 
strations in  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank  yesterday,  as  Is- 
raeli demand  for  gas  masks 
against  possible  Iraqi 
chemical  missile  strikes 
soared,  writes  David  Shar- 
rock  in  Jerusalem. 

Waving  pictures  of  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  and 
burning  American  and  Is- 
raeli Dags,  about  200  dem- 
onstrators in  the  West 
Bank  city  of  Ramallah 
chanted:  “Oh  Saddam  my 
dear,  drop  your  bombs  on 
Tel  Aviv." 

The  demonstrators  in- 
cluded members  of  all  the 
factions  in  the  self-ruled 
areas,  from  militant  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist 
groups  to  Yasser  Arafat’s 
Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation. 

At  a rally  in  Gaza.  Isam 
Astal.  aged  32,  carried  a 
placard  which  read:  “No  to 
American  terrorism 
against  Iraq.”  He  said:  “We 
came  here  in  solidarity 
with  Saddam  against  the 
American  and  Zionist  ag- 
gression and  we  are  saying 
now  to  him  “We  are  with 
yon  all  the  way  Saddam’.” 
The  Palestinian  Legisla- 
tive Council's  political  com- 
mittee said  in  a statement 
that  it  rejected  “American 
and  Western  threats  to 
carry  out  a military  aggres- 
sion against  Iraq”. 

Palestinian  leaders  sup- 
ported Iraq  in  the  Gulf  war 
and  Arabs  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
danced  on  rooftops  when  39 
Iraqi  Scud  missiles  fell  on 
Israeli  cities. 

About  4,000  Islamic 
Jihad  supporters  demon- 
strated in  Hebron  and  secu- 
rity forces  and  stone-throw- 
ers clashed  In  Bethlehem. 
The  militant  organisation 
threatened  suicide  bombs 
In  Tel  Aviv  if  its  prisoners 
were  not  released. 

Meanwhile,  the  Israeli 
defence  force  has  reported 
a three-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  requests  for  gas 
masks  since  the  crisis 
began,  with  6.000  people  a 
day  turning  up  for  new 
masks  or  exchanging  their 
old  models. 


Border  dispute  ends  with 
a Sino-Russian  bear-hug 


Andrew  Higgins 
■n  Hong  Kong 


CHINA  and  Russia 
yesterday  formally 
ended  territorial  dis- 
putes dating  from 
the  time  In  the  17th  century 
when  the  two  empires  first 
met  exchanged  clumsy  In- 
sults, and  began  armed 
clashes  that  would  continue 
until  the  1960s. 

"Chinese  and  Russian 
people  are  together  like  a 
hunch  of  flowers  — on  one 
side  1.2  billion  Chinese,  on 
the  other  100  million  Rus- 
sians," said  Boris  Yeltsin, 
making  his  second  visit  to 
Beijing  this  year. 

With  a boisterous  bear-hug 
for  the  cameras  in  the  Great 
nan  of  the  People,  the  Rus- 
sian president  and  his  Chi- 
nese counterpart,  Jiang  Ze- 
min, displayed  a bonhomie, 
and  a disinclination  to  dis- 
cuss human  rights,  that  were 
conspicuously  absent  from 
Mr  Jiang’s  recent  meeting 
with  Bill  Clinton. 

Beyond  a shared  consterna- 
tion at  American  global  domi- 
nance and  a mutually  benefi- 
cial arms  trade,  however, 
relations  between  Beijing  and 
Moscow  rest  on  shallow  foun- 
dations. There  is  little  real 
substance  to  a frothy  rhetoric 
about  a new  era  of  “construc- 
tive partnership'.  Even  the 


Troubled  island 

The  border  between  Ihe  former  | 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  much 
of  ft  still  pofced  by  Russian 
border  troops,  b 2£00  mte8 
long,  but  every  foot  matters.  In 
1995  Russia  and  China  signed 
on  agreement  to  move  the 
border  of  three  Russian 
(flstricts  by  between  5.5  yards 
and  385  yards,  and  there  were 
fiorra  protests  in  Prfmo/teJ 
Krai.  In  November  1969, 
Chinese  troops  invaded 
DomanskJ  bland,  a 
sandbank  In  the  River 
Amur,  kflGng  the  bonier 
guard  who  tried  to 
photograph  the  incident. 

The  Soviet  response  was 
to  flatten  the  island  and 
everyone  on  It 


centrepiece  of  Mr  Yeltsin's 
trip  — the  demarcation  of  a 
2,800  mile  border  — fell  short 
of  its  billing. 

A declaration  signed  yester- 
day In  the  Great  Hall  marked 
an  important  symbolic  end  to 
rivalry  that  began  In  the  2640s 
with  a Russian  land-grab  led 
by  a Siberian  fur -trader,  Ero- 
fei  Khabarov.  But  it  is  largely 
a restatement  of  an  earlier 
1991  agreement 

It  does  not  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous demographic  pres- 
sure along  a boundary  that 
separates  Russia’s  vast  and 
sparsely  populated  far-east 
territory,  home  to  fewer  than 


10  million,  from  three  Chi- 
nese provinces  Inhabited  by 
more  than  100  mfllion. 

Ideological  soulmates  in  the 
1950s,  then  bitter  foes  until 
former  president  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  broke  the  ice  with 
a visit  to  Beijing  in  1989,  Rus- 
sia and  China  deny  any  desire 
to  revive  the  alliance  forged 
by  Mao  Zedong  and  Joseph 
Stalin.  But  they  still  seem 
captive  to  a tradition  of  gran- 
diose gestures  that  character- 
ised both  their  friendship  and 
subsequent  rift. 

While  trade  has  flagged, 
they  have  spent  three  years 
talking  up  a $12  billion 


(£7  billion)  pipeline  project 
that  would  allow  Russia  to 
pump  natural  gas  from  Sibe- 
ria to  the  Chinese  coast  The 
price-tag  Is  twice  the  total 
value  of  their  trade  -this  year 
— which  is  expected  to  fell  to 
$6  billion  from  $&8  billion  in 
1996,  despite  a pledge  last 
year  to  Increase  trade  to 
$20  billion. 

The  pipeline  scheme  was 
again  on  the  agenda,  yester- 
day in  the  form  of  a frame- 
work agreement  signed  by  the 
Chinese  vice-premier,  Li 
Lanqlng,  and  Russia’s  first 
deputy  prime  m inister.  Boris 
Nemtsov.  But  it  remains  un- 
clear who  will  fond  such  a 
project 

While  f?hina  baa  become 
one  of  the  world's  most  potent 
trading  nations,  exporting 
more  than  30  times  today 
what  it  did  20  years  ago,  com- 
mercial relations  with  Russia 
are  mired  in  squabhles.  Beij- 
ing ba«  bought  Sukhoi  war- 
planes and  other  military 
equipment  but  has  repeatedly 
rebuffed  invitations  to  buy 
commercial  aircraft 

Mr  Nemtsov,  the  most 
reform-minded  member  of  Mr 
Yeltsin's  cabinet,  called  the 
level  of  economic  relations 
"ridiculously  low”  and 
accused  China  of  unfair  trade 
barriers  against  Russian 
planes,  fertiliser  and  mutaia 
Other  officials  complain  of 
poor  quality  Chinese  goods. 


Jiang  Zemin  and  Boris  Yeltsin  embrace  before  nffiriai  welcoming  ceremonies  in  Tiananmen  Square  yesterday 


Another  source  of  friction 
is  China's  preference  for  bar- 
ter over  cash  transactions. 
Chinese  traders  counter  that 
Russia  has  no  reliable  bank- 
ing system  and  is  riddled 
with  crooks. 


But,  indignant  at  Washing- 
ton's superpower  status,  nei- 
ther Beijing  nor  Moscow 
wants  to  drop  the  public  pre- 
tence of  a booming  entente. 

China's  state-run  media, 
still  breathless  after  exten- 


sive, though  carefully  pruned, 
coverage  of  Mr  Jiang's  tour  of 
America,  hailed  the  latest 
Sino-Russian  summit,  the 
fifth  in  as  many  years,  as  evi- 
dence of  China's  growing 
status.  Presenting  Beijing  as 


the  linchpin  of  the  post-cold 
war  order.  Xinhua  news 
agency  said:  “In  just  10  days 
across  the  Pacific  and  Eur- 
asia, the  two  meetings  of 
world  leaders  have  caught  the 
eyes  of  nearly  everyone." 


Violence  erupts  in  Vietnam  land  rights  crisis 


NfckCunm^ng-Brucc 

In  Bangkok 


[ONS  over  land 
ts  and  official 
option  erupted 
mce  in  southern 
when  police  tried 
e demonstrations 
inds  of  villagers, 
several  people 

dent  happened  as 
prepares  to 
lads  of  State  and 
nt  for  the  seventh 
‘49  French-speak- 
ries  In  the  capital 

Friday.  President 


Jacques  Chirac  of  France 
will  arrive  tomorrow  to 
squeeze  in  two  days  of  talks 
on  promoting  bilateral  ties 
before  the  summit  gets 
underway. 

The  Paris-based  Vietnam 
Committee  on  Hainan 
Rights  handed  Mr  Chirac 
an  appeal  signed  by  human 
rights  groups,  trade 
unions,  writers  and  intel- 
lectuals urging  snmmiteers 
to  promote  civil  liberties 
and  human  rights  In  Hanoi- 

It  also  called  for  the  un- 
conditional release  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  de- 
tainees, freedom  of  the 
press  and  guarantees  of 


workers’  rights,  Including 
the  right  to  form  trade 
unions. 

The  violence  flared  last 
Friday  in  the  mainly  Catho- 
lic province  of  Bong  Nai. 
about  40  miles  north-east  Of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City,  when 
several  hundred  people 
demonstrated  outside  local 
government  offices.  Local 
people  said  woman  stripped 
naked  in  protest,  others 
waved  banners  that  said 
“down  with  people  who 
steal  land  from  farmers”. 

Riot  police  moved  in 
when  the  crowds  swelled  to 
several  thousand  at  the 
weekend.  Protestors  threw 


stones  and  attacked  police 
vehicles,  injuring  several 
officers.  The  homes  of  local 
officiate  were  said  to  have 
been  burnt  down. 

The  authorities  called  in 
the  local  bishop  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  protestors  to 
go  home. 

The  land  rights  demon- 
strations have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  an  increasingly 
troubling  issue  for  Viet- 
nam’s Communist  Party 
leaders  — the  corruption 
that  has  flourished  along- 
side the  economy. 

Last  week,  the  party  fired 
a member  of  its  policy-mak- 
ing central  committee  from 


his  post  as  governor  of  the 
northern  province  of  Thai 
Btnh  tn  what  appears  to  be 
a big  purge  of  local  authori- 
ties after  long-running  pro- 
tests at  land-grabbing  deals 
and  corruption. 

The  authorities  have 
closed  the  province,  50 
miles  south  of  Hanoi,  to 
journalists.  But  last  year, 
ftffirinis  announced  the  dis- 
missal of  about  SO  local  offi- 
cials for  corruption. 

Organisations  with  ac- 
cess to  the  area  say  dozens 
of  officials  lost  their  party 
membership  and  hundreds 
of  demonstrators  were  de- 
tained without  charge. 


Plea  for  flood  victims 


Budtizya  Mseteka 
in  Nairobi 


THE  United  Nations  said 
yesterday  it  urgently 
needed  millions  of  dol- 
lars, equipment  and  skilled 
personnel  to  help  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Somalis  dis- 
placed by  floods  in  the  south 
of  the  country. 

But  officials  warned  that 
the  lack  of  law  and  order  in  a 
country  that  has  had  no  cen- 
tral authority  since  1991 
would  complicate  the  opera- 
tion to  tackle  Somalia's  latest 
humanitarian  crisis. 

“We  need  several  million 


dollars  to  get  the  operation 
under  way.  The  logistics 
alone  will  cost  us  £L5  million 
for  the  next  eight  weeks," 
said  Michele  Quintaglie, 
spokeswoman  for  the  UN 
World  Food  Programme. 

She  said  the  first  assess- 
ment mission  had  spotted 

20.000  people  stranded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Juba  river  yes- 
terday. “We  have  located 

40.000  people,  20,000  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  They  are 
stranded.  They  have  no  ac- 
cess to  food  and  are  making 
do  with  one  doctor she  said. 

Agostino  Paganini  of  the 
UN  Children's  Fund  (Unicef) 
in  the  Kenyan  capital,  Nai- 


robi, described  the  situation 
as  a major  disaster  and  said 
pledges  for  assistance  from 
rich  Western  donors  had 
started  trickling  in  but  more 
was  needed. 

He  said  a total  of  800,000 
people  lived  in  the  affected 
areas  in  southern  Somalia 
and  an  estimated  200,000  had 
been  directly  hit 

Ms  Quintaglie  said  many 
people  were  stranded  and 
many  more  were  at  risk  as 
the  floods  had  expanded  in 
the  past  four  days  along  the 
Sha  belle  and  Juba  river  val- 
leys. Tens  of  thousands  tit 
acres  of  crops  were  de- 
stroyed. — Reuters. 
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A verdict  of  wisdom 


Time  to  reflect  on  lessons  of  Woodward  case 


IT  WAS  somehow  fitting  that  word  of 
the  revised  judgement  of  Louise  Wood- 
ward came  not  via  the  Internet,  as 
advertised  in  advance,  hut  through  the 
old-fashioned  means  of  a courtroom 
leak.  Judge  Hiller  Zobel’s  attempt  to 
make  history  by  posting  his  ruling  on 
the  Web  came  unstuck;  his  email  — 
complete  with  the  authenticating  code 
words  “facts  are  stubborn  things”  — 
did  not  reach  the  selected  website  pro- 
viders in  time.  It  was  left  to  American 
TV  to  break  the  news,  based  on  a 
whisper  from  one  of  the  lawyers.  All 
this  seems  fitting  given  the  content  of 
Judge  Zobel's  decision.  It  rang  solidly  of 
old-fashioned  wisdom,  undistracted  by 
the  noise  and  pressure  of  the  global 
electronic  mob  which  had  metaphori- 
cally massed  outside  his  courtroom. 

Members  of  the  jury  which  found  Ms 
Woodward  guilty  of  second-degree  mur- 
der have  been  quick  to  endorse  the  new 
outcome.  Several  of  them  said  man- 
slaughter was  the  option  they  would 
have  chosen  — had  the  teenager’s  own 
lawyers  not  denied  them  that  choice. 
Manslaughter  struck  them  as  a fair 
description  of  the  grave  events  of  last 
February.  As  they  saw  it,  Louise  Wood- 
ward was  not  a sadistic  child-killer  but 
nor  did  Matthew  Eappen’s  death  come 
out  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  Something 
untoward  had  happened  that  winter 
day.  It  wasn't  the  action  of  an  evil 
woman.  Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than 
an  accident  or  a loss  of  control.  But  I 
something  did  happen,  and  manslaugh- , 
ter  seems  to  capture  it  Judge  Zobel  said 1 
Ms  Woodward's  actions  indicated  "con- 1 
fusion,  inexperience,  frustration  and 
some  anger”  but  not  "malice  in  the  I 
legal  sense.”  Of  course  none  of  us  will 
ever  know  for  certain,  but  that  sounds  | 
like  a wise  assessment  I 

Now  what?  For  the  women  and  men  | 
in  yellow  T-shirts  who  have  turned  the 
Rigger  pub  in  Elton  into  a Justice  for 
Louise  HQ,  the  struggle  continues. 


The  euro  is  coming  — like  it  or  not 

Labour’s  policy  of  wait-and-see  is  a necessary  each-way  bet 


IF  THERE  was  a thermometer  measur- 
ing the  Government’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  single  currency  it  would  have  risen 
a couple  of  degrees  yesterday  when 
Gordon  Brown  urged  Britain’s  busines- 
men  to  get  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  preparing  for  monetary  union.  He 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  CBI  (now 
engaged  in  a full-blown  affair  with 
Labour)  that  the  strategy  now  must  be 
to  prepare  for  EMU  and  then  allow 
people  to  decide  whether  the  UK  should 
take  part  through  a referendum.  He 
sounded  like  a chancellor  who  had  all 
but  made  the  decision  to  join  and  was 
just  waiting  until  economic  conditions 
— and  public  opinion  — permitted  it 
He  pointed  out  that  from  1999 
businesses  could  use  the  new  euro  to 
file  company  accounts,  issue  shares, 
have  bank  accounts  and  pay  taxes. 
Banks  would,  he  added,  be  able  to 
process  payments  in  euros  making  it 
cheaper  to  offer  euro  services  (like 
bank  accounts  or  even  mortgages)  to 
customers.  He  promised  that  the  Gov- 
ernment “will  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  euro  in  the  UK 
from  its  introduction  in  1999".  In  other 
words  even  if  the  UK  doesn’t  sign  up  to 
monetary  union,  the  euro  will  be  a fact 
of  life  in  Britain.  Individuals  can  adopt 
it  even  if  the  Government  doesn’t. 

Equally  clearly  the  Government  does 
want  to  join  as  soon  as  it  is  confident 
that  it  won’t  prove  an  economic  catas- 
toptae  — as  long  as  it  can  take  the 
people  with  it  To  that  end  the  Govern- 
ment hopes  to  squeeze  funds  from  the 


EU  for  a publicity  campaign  to  promote 
the  euro,  along  the  lines  of  what  was 
done  before  decimalisation  in  1971.  Will 
it  win  over  public  opinion?  Judging  by 
yesterday's  Gallup  poll  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  it  won’t  be  as  much  of  an 
uphill  journey  as  has  been  supposed. 
Gallup  found  that  58  per  cent  of  the 
public,  and  a similar  percentage  of 
company  directors,  approved  of  Labour 
policy  which  is  "almost  certainly”  not 
to  join  before  2001  or  2002  but  to  be 
prepared  to  join  soon  after  if  the  euro 
proves  a success. 

The  sort  of  circumstances  in  which 
Labour  wouldn't  join  are  similar  to 
those  persuading  William  Hague  to 
keep  the  UK  out  for  at  least  a decade: 
like  the  appearance  in  the  EU  of  what 
he  calls  "vicious  unemployment  black- 
spots”  because  of  the  absence  of  a true 
single  labour  market  as  exists  in  the 
United  States.  In  reality  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  single  currency  will  have  de- 
veloped a sufficiently  robust  track  re- 
cord to  be  able  to  judge  anything  by 
2002.  The  Government’s  success  in  mas- 
saging public  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  influential  than  the  prevail- 
ing state  of  the  economy. 

The  decisive  moment  will  be  when 
the  Government  decides  that  the  politi- 
cal risks  of  being  outside  outweigh  the 
economic  dangers  of  being  inside. 
Meanwhile  a policy  of  standing  on  the 
sidelines  while  encouraging  prepara- 
tion for  monetary  union  and  maximum 
take-up  of  the  euro  in  Britain  is  a good 
and  necessary  each-way  bet 


Rescuing  the  estates  from  hell 


The  courts  and  the  police  can’t  do  it  all  by  themselves 


TWO  separate  tales  of  harassment  were 
reported  yesterday.  The  first  was  the 
suicide  of  a 21 -year-old  man  who  killed 
himself  less  than  two  years  after  his 
twin  was  murdered  trying  to  protect 
their  father.  The  twin  had  been  kicked 
and  beaten  to  death  on  an  estate  where 
the  family  had  been  tormented  and 
harassed  for  10  years.  Two  local  youths 
were  convicted  of  the  murder  but  the 
family  continued  to  be  tormented  and 
threatened.  They  were  not  living  in 
Toxteth,  Brixton,  or  Moss  Side  but  in 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  second  tale, 
in  our  G2  section,  was  Nick  Davies’s 
harrowing  account  of  a brave  woman’s 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore  respect 
and  law  and  order  on  a deteriorating 
Leeds  estate.  She  finally  had  to  be  given 
police  protection  and  removed  to  a 
different  housing  area. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  think  that 
the  Government’s  new  Crime  and  Dis- 
order Bill  with  its  community  safety 


orders  would  solve  such  problems  but  it 
would  be  wrong.  Local  authorities  al- 
ready have  extensive  powers  under  the 
1996  Housing  Act  and  the  1997  Protec- 
tion from  Harassment  Act  which  allows 
them  to  evict  anti-social  tenants,  repos- 
sess their  homes,  and  serve  them  with 
civil  injunctions  which  if  breached 
could  result  in  a five-year  prison  sen- 
tence. The  new  act  may  provide  a more 
sharply  focused  weapon  but  again  it 
will  rely  on  the  readiness  of  local  au- 
thorities — or  local  police  — to  use  it 
The  order  may  just  have  saved  the 
situation  in  Stratford  where  two  partic- 
ular families  were  reported  to  have 
been  behind  the  intimidation  but  the 
Leeds  story  is  much  more  common:  a 
once  attractive  estate  where  families 
were  proud  to  reside  now  on  a down- 
ward spiral  of  unemployment,  crime 
and  drugs.  Police  and  courts  cannot 
| turn  round  these  estates  by  themselves; 

! all  social  agencies  must  be  involved. 


They  want  a campaign  to  dear  the  19- 
year-old’s  name  completely,  insisting 
that  she  did  nothing  at  all  — ever  — 
that  may  have  led  to  baby  Matthew's 
death.  Their  feelings  are  understand- 
able, but  they  may  find  less  sympathy 
outside  their  village  now  than,  they  did 
before  Judge  Zobel’s  declaration  that 
Louise  Woodward  is  not  a murderer. 
Before  yesterday  many  Britons,  and 
some  Americans,  believed  that  a mis- 
carriage of  justice  had  taken  place.  That 
view  seems  harder  to  sustain  now. 

For  everyone  else,  a moment  of  reflec- 
tion might  be  in  order.  Some  people 
might  want  to  rethink  their  earlier 
condemnation  of  American  justice.  The 
Massachusetts  rule  enabled  a judge  to 
correct  an  apparent  error  within  days; 
the  British  system  takes  much  longer — 
as  the  Birmingham  Six  and  Guildford 
Four  can  testify.  Its  also  worth  ponder- 
ing the  degree  of  fhry  unleashed  on  the 
dead  baby's  parents,  and  particularly 
I the  mother  Deborah  Eappen.  Why  did  a 
bereaved  young  couple  become  such 
rapid  bate  figures?  Is  our  jingoistic 
support  for  “one  of  our  own"  so  great 
that  it  trumps  our  sympathy  for  a pair 
of  foreigners?  Was  some  of  that  hostil- 
ity, either  here  or  in  America,  further 
stirred  by  the  fact  that  Matthew  was  a 
product  of  mixed-race  marriage?  Or  did 
this  entire  story  really  centre  on  soci- 
ety's enduring  discomfort  with  the  pro- 
fessional woman?  Ms  Eappen  not  only 
faced  taunts  and  hate-mail  — hardly 
believable  considering  the  fate  she  had 
already  suffered  — but  also  found  her- 
self in  the  dock,  charged  with  the  terri- 
ble crime  of  going  out  to  work  as  a 
doctor  and  leaving  her  child  with  an  au 
pair.  Along  with  her,  working  mothers 
everywhere  were  on  trial  If  we  can 
ditch  that  attitude,  and  replace  it  with  a 
resolve  to  correct  some  of  the  inadequa- 
cies of  our  own  child-care  system,  then 
at  least  some  good  might  come  from 
this  sorry,  sorry  tale. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


SSnmJhUd  Legacy  of  communism 


Hard  choices 
for  Catholics 


THE  Government’s  dear  in- 
I tent  to  end  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  cosmetic  experiments 
is  welcome  ( Cosmetics  firms 
give  a little  on  animal  tests. 
November  7).  What  has 
largely  gone  unnoticed  are 
other  measures  put  forward 
which  have  the  potential  to 
end  the  suffering  of  thou- 
sands more  animals. 

For  example.  Lord  Williams 

announced  a consultation 
process  on  bow  best  to  end 
testing  ingredients  for  both 
cosmetics  and  household 
products;  Industry  and  ani- 
mal welfare  groups  will  be  in- 
cluded In  this  process. 

The  use  of  great  apes  forex- , 
pertinents  has  now  been 
banned.  This  is  a significant  i 
indication  the  Government  is 
seeking  to  curb  all  primate  i 
research  and  we  welcome ! 
Lord  Williams’s  belief  that  it 
Is  “a  matter  of  morality". 

A virtual  elimination 
within  12  months  of  the  use  of 
mice  to  produce  antibodies 
for  vaccines  will  save  nearly 
20.000  animals  from  suffering. 
An  Increase  in  Home  Office 
inspectors  for  laboratories 
and  more  animal  welfare  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Animal 
procedures  Committee  will, 
we  hope,  strengthen  the  pro- 
tection afforded  animal*  fa 
laboratories. 

The  Government  has  made 
significant  ana  welcome 
strides  forward  for  which  it 
deserves  credit. 

Mike  Baker. 

Chief  Executive, 

British  Union  for  the 
Abolition  of  Vivisection, 

16a  Crane  Grove, 

London  N78LB. 


IN  THE  past  politicians  have 
talked  at  length  about  the 


■talked  at  length  about  the 
use  of  animals  in  research, 
but  in  its  short  term  in  office, 
this  Government  has  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  act 
Everyone  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals 
should  take  encouragement 
from  this. 

Les  Ward. 

Advocates  far  Animals. 

10  Queensferry  Street. 
Edingurgh  EH24PG. 


NOTHING  has  been 

banned;  three  licensees 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
have  their  licences  amended 
to  exclude  some  cosmetic  ex- 
periments. This  exclusion 
only  relates  to  cosmetic 
product  tests  — tests  an  fin- 
ished products  of  which  there 
I were  252  procedures  using  an- 
imals in  1996.  This  much 
hyped  “ban”  actually  relates 
to  just  9 per  cent  of  the  total 
cosmetics  procedures  on  liv- 
ing animals. 

Sue  Merchant 
Care  for  Life  Ltd. 

51  Staplegrove  Road. 

Taunton  TAl  ZDG. 


MOST  animal  testing  for 
cosmetics  is  carried  out 
on  ingredients  rather  than 
the  fiwiiOmd  product,  with 
over  2,000  such  tests  In  Great 
Britain  last  year. 

Christine  Orr. 

Flat  3, 

HIDdrop  Avenue, 

London  N70HY.  { 


IF  “Nobody  with  even  the 
remotest  shred  of  intellec- 
tual credibility  today  be- 
lieves in  communism"  (Com- 
munism’s unsolved  riddle, 
November  fi)  then  I am  glad  r 
am  not  an  intellectual.  You 
launch  into  anttconmnnist 
rhetoric  but  you  don’t  use  the 
other  X"  word.  Capitalism  in 
the  former  USSR  has  resulted 
in  a frighteningly  swift  de- 
scent into  barbarism  for  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Russia’s  economy  has 
halved  since  1991  and  now 
has  a gross  domestic  product 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Male  life  expectancy 
was  69  in  the  late  1950s,  ex- 
ceeding that  in  the  USA:  it  is 
now  58.  It  Is  the  first  country 
In  history  to  experience  such 
a sharp  fall  In  life  expectancy. 
A fifth  of  the  population  live 
in  poverty.  The  health-care 
system  has  collapsed  and  pre- 
ventable diseases  such  as 
measles  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions. 

The  truth  about  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
build  socialism  cannot  be  un- 
covered without  placing  it 
within  a world  in  which  538 
people  own  half  the  wealth, 
while  billions  live  with  pov- 
erty, disease  and  hunger. 

R Seymour. 

16  Kirby  Close, 

Northwood, 

Middlesex  HA6SNQ. 


liver  a commensurate  stan- 
dard of  living  whilst  retain- 
ing strong  defences.  But  the 
misery  for  vast  numbers  of 
hitherto  relatively  well-off  in- 
dividuals been  a high 
price  to  pay  to  be  allowed  Into 
the  capitalist  club. 

The  principle  of  organising 
society  on  the  basis  of  "from 
each  according  to  his  ability 
to  each  according  to  his  need" 
may  have  been  rejected  far 
now,  but  in  a world  of  finite 
resources  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  a precept  will  fall  into 
perpetual  disuse. 

Bill  Jackson. 

2 william  Road. 

West  Bridgford, 

Nottingham  NG2  7QD. 


THE  momentous  news  of ) 
I the  Government's  ban  on  < 


Doubtless  communism 
never  took  a strong  hold 
over  the  post-war  generation, 
particularly  when  the  west 
appeared  to  offer  such  a 
bright  alternative  to  the  se- 
pulchral gloom  of  a command 
economy  that  could  not  de- 


I the  Government's  ban  on  < 
animal  testing  of  cosmetics  | 
overshadowed  a number  of1 
equally  significant  state- 1 
meats,  including  a ban  on  an- 
imal testing  of  alcohol  and  cf  I 
tobacco  products;  and  setting 
up  welfare  committees  at  es-  | 
tablishments  conducting  ani- 
mal research.  I 

Much  play  was  made  of  the  i 
fact  that  banning  cosmetic 
product  testing  would  only 
save  some  200  animals,  yet 
restrictions  announced  on  the 
use  of  animals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  monoclonal  antibod- 
ies, widely  used  in  medical 
research,  could  save  the  lives 
of  over  19,000  animals,  a year. 
Carol  Newman, 

Scientific  assistant. 

Dr  Hariwen  Trust- 
22  Bancroft, 

Hitchin,  Herts  5GS1JW. 
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Bell  puts  new  spin  on  Shakespeare 


FOLLOWING  my  remarks 
on  behalf  of  my  constltu- 


I on  behalf  of  my  constitu- 
ent, Neil  Hamilton.  Simon 
Hoggart  writes  that  I am  so 
painfully  fair  to  everyone  that 
I am  probably  saying  even 
now  that  we  shouldn’t  be  too 
hasty  in  condemning  Richard 
HL  How  right  he  is.  And  how 
typical  of  the  Guardian  to  join 
in  the  clamour  against  the 


most  maligned  of  English 
kings.  There  is  a great  deal  to 
be  said  for  Richard  m.  It  was 
the  greatest  of  all  spin-doc- 
tors, VV  Shakespeare,  plying 
his  craft  on  behalf  of  the 
Tudors,  who  condemned  him 
to  live  In  infamy  for  ever. 
Martin  BeUMP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  OAA. 


British  philosophy’s  own  goals 


HOW  right  Anthony  East 
hope  is  (Letters,  Novem- 


llhope  is  (Letters,  Novem- 
ber 8)  to  point  out  the  popular- 
ity among  students  of  “contin- 
tented"  (le  French)  philosophy 
compared  with  that  tedious 
old  stuff  about  meaning  and 
truth.  What  young  persons  in 
their  right  minds  would  prefer 
to  sit  about  discussing  Kant’s 
transcendental  deduction  of 
the  pure  concept  of  the  under- 
standing when  they  might  be 
pondering  Gazza  and  episte- 
mology, or  deconstructing  the 
Spice  Girls? 

Traditionalists  need  to 
understand  that  philosophy 
like  everything  else  is  a, 
branch  of  the  entertainment 
Industry.  If  the  work  of  Der- 1 
rida  has  anything  at  all  to 1 
teach  us  it  is  that  there  is  no 
demonstrable  distinction  be- 
tween a penseur  and  a poseur. 
(Dr)  Alan  Chedxoy. 

74  Spa  Road, 

Weymouth  DT3  5ER. 


wick  and  Oxford  was  that  he 
was  completely  Incomprehen- 
sible despite  his  social  con- 
cerns. By  contrast  the  formal- 
ism of  the  Ayers  and  Berlins 
was  humane  In  its  use  of  pas- 
toral style  whereby  difficult 
ideas  were  communicated 
with  ease.  The  ideas  may 
have  been  more  “conserva- 
tive" but  students  understood 
what  was  going  on. 

Peter  Hlgginsoo. 

4 Overton  Walk, 

Wolverhampton  WV4  4YF. 


SIR  Isaiah  Berlin  (Obitu- 
ary, November  71  will 


I AM  interested  to  note  that 
Anthony  Basthope  finds  the 


study  of  Derrida  at  Warwick 
University  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  Isaiah  Berlin  at 
Oxford.  My  memory  of  the 
study  of  Derrida  at  both  War- , 


Oary.  November  7)  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  but  even  he 
failed  to  break  the  spell  of  lin- 
guistic sophistry  at  Oxford. 
Therefore  British  philosophy 
continues  to  be  bewitched  by 
the  Oxford  School  of  analytic 
thought.  This  has  led  to  Brit- 
ish exile  from  solving  practi- 
cal, philosophical  problems  in 
the  real  world,  leaving  us 
with  a barren  and  dangerous 
legacy  of  moral  relativism 
and  scepticism. 

Richard  W Symonds. 

14  Lavington  Close, 
lfield,  Crawley, 

West  Sussex  RHll  QWC 


assures  us  that  'there  is  no 
alternative”  to  the  workings 
of  the  free  market 
James  Ea  den. 

356a  Ashgate  Road, 
Chesterfield  S404BW. 


I lOW  tragic  that  the  Roman 
□ Catholic  hierarchy  and  its 


A CCORDJNG  to  the  “revl- 
r^LSionisf'  historians’  Cold 
War  account  the  Russian 
masses,  ignorant  peasants 
with  little  or  no  understand- 
ing of  the  finer  points  of  de- 
mocracy, were  gulled  by  Le- 
nin mid  the  Bolsheviks  into 
allowing  an  unrepresentative 
minority  to  seize  power.  The 
problem  is  that  even  the  most 
hostile  accounts  of  1917  de- : 
scribe  a hugely  democratic 
and  innovative  movement  of 
popular  power.  The  Bolshe-  i 
vlks,  a tiny  minority  in  Feb- . 
ruary  1917,  were  able  to  gain 1 
mass  support  In  the  major  ur- 
ban centres  of  Russia  pre- 
cisely because  they  stood  out 
against  the  orthodoxy  on  the 
Russian  left  which  Insisted 
that  there  was  no  alternative 
to  the  murderous  war,  war- 
profiteering and  poverty 
wages,  and  no  possibility  of 
granting  land  to  the  peasants. 

Today,  a new  generation  of 
“left”  politicians  once  again 


THE  sacrifices  of  the  Soviet 
Onion  In  19U-45  saved  my 
life.  They  lost  20  million  dead, 
while  not  a single  bomb  fell 
on  the  territory  of  our  credi- 
tors (later  bosses)  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Russian  system  of  state 
socialism  was  indeed  far  from 
perfect,  but  it  did  at  least  give 
a security  to  its  citizens 
which  is  now  lost  in  grab-it- 
all  capitalism.  Communism  is 
an  ideal  which  has  never  yet 
been  realised  outside  a few 
email  communities,  but  its 
tenets  of  common  ownership, 
comradeship,  the  end  of  fron- 
tiers and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  will  remain  until  the 
human  race  is  grown-up 
enough  to  embrace  them. 
Terence  Bough  ton. 

(RAF  1940-46). 

44  Plantation  Road, 

Oxford  OX2  6JE. 


Jk  RE  WE  soon  to  see  some 
#%new  tome  with  a title 


#%ie w tome  with  a title 
such  as  The  Communist 
Renaissance?  But  before  any 
of  your  readers  get  booked  on 
yet  another  false  vision  of 
heaven  on  earth,  let  them 
have  the  humility  to  reflect 
that  possibly  we’ve  seen 
enough  suffering  in  the  20th 
century  to  prove  that  it  ain't 
never  going  to  work.  Human 
nature  simply  won't  let  it. 
John  Harvey, 
l Drove  Cottages, 

Rodxnell,  Lewes. 

East  Sussex  BN7  3HD. 


pressure  groups  should  have 
spent  so  much  time,  energy 
and  money  over  the  past  30 
years  campaigning  to  destroy 
the  1967  Abortion  Act  that 
they  forgot  to  look  and  see 
what  was  happening  to  the 
children  entrusted  to  their 
care  who  had  such  cruelty 
visited  on  them  by  priests  and 
nuns  (Abuse  claims  shake 
church.  November  8). 

You  do  not  seem  to  ask  why 
it  is  that  so  many  Catholic 
children  end  up  in  care.  It  is 
not  that  Catholic  parents  are 
wickeder  than  other  parents. 
Simply  that  uneducated 
working-class  Catholic 
parents  are  far  more  over- 
burdened than  other  parents 
because  of  the  irresponsible 
messages  they  receive  from 
the  Church  about  contracep- 
tion and  abortion. 

Their  middle-class  counter- 
parts have  long  since  learned 
to  ignore  theTVatican’s  rou- 
tine denunciation  of  contra- 
ception and  abortion  and 
have  families  of  two  and  three 
children  like  everyone  else. 

Until  the  Church  learns  to 
accept  the  blessing  of  modern 
contraception  and  legal  and 
safe  abortion,  these  tragedies 
are  bound  to  continue. 
Madeleine  Simms. 

17  Dunston  Road, 

London  NWll  SAG. 


1 A [ERE  It  not  so  tragic.  I 
V V might  have  been  tempted 


Bit  of  posh 


IF  THE  Spice  Girls  are  just  a 
marketing  exercise  with  no 


■marketing  exercise  with  no 
right  to  consider  themselves 
as  artistes,  then  what  on 
earth  are  they  doing  in  a 
Guardian  editorial  (Spice  up 
your  knife,  November  10)? 
Tbe  Spice  Girls,  through  their 
own  efforts,  have  achieved  far 
more  than  the  suits  ever  in- 
tended for  them:  they've  had 
five  No  1 singles  out  of  five, 
and  have  become  the  bench- 
mark of  street-credibilty  for 
our  judges  and  politicians. 
Yet  you  put  this  all  down  to 
Simon  Fuller  rather  than  ad- 
mit to  it  being  Geri-built  If 
the  Spices  really  are  just  the 
manifestation  of  marketing 
and  they  still  end  up  in  the 
editorial  of  a posh  paper,  that 
really  Is  scary. 

Jed  Hardy. 

13  Warwick  Road. 

London  W5  3XH. 


V V might  have  been  tempted 
to  laugh  at  the  last  paragraph 
of  John  Hooper’s  report  on 
the  east-west  child  sex  trade 
(East  Asian  paedophile  ring 
uncovered  in  Italy,  November 
8):  "The  Pope  yesterday  called 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  help  protect  youngsters 
from  sex  predators."  Perhaps 
the  Pope  should  Inform  us 
who  might  be  able  to  protect 
youngsters  from  the  preda- 
tors and  abusers  amongst  his 
clergy. 

Peter  Bradshaw. 

17  Gresford  Avenue. 

Liverpool  L17  2AN. 


THE  Roman  Catholic 

Church  is  &DOlCKziitinp  fnr 


I Church  is  apologising  for 
the  physical  abuse  of  a few 
hundred  people  during  the 
past  few  years.  But  what 
about  the  mental  abuse  of 
many  millions  of  people  dur- 
ing the  past  2000  years? 
Nicolas  Walter, 

Rationalist  Press  Association 
88  Islington  High  Street, 
London  Nl  BEW. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


A Country  Diary 


I CORNWALL:  it’s  been  a 
i topsy-turvy  year  here  as 
everywhere.  April  reversed 
with  May.  October  with 
I September.  But  now  we've 
returned  to  something  we're 
familiar  with  — wet  Last 
month  we  were  flirting  with 
the  seasons,  still  picking 
blackberries,  when  tradition- 
ally after  the  1st  they  become 
"witches”  — bitter,  pulpy, 
rotting  on  the  stem.  The 
weather  has  become  equally  i 
soft  and  mushy.  The  hedge- 
rows are  slowly  disintegrate 1 

ing.  collapsing  in  on  them- 
selves like  old  people 
gradimlly  losing  their  fecul- ! 
ties.  On  the  high  ground,  the  ! 
free  branches  are  becoming , 
bare  — the  elm  and  chestnut  I 
leaves  already  gone,  the  oak. ! 
and  beech  following,  stripped  I 
by  the  autumn  gales.  But  not 
so  much  in  the  sheltered  val- 
leys, where  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  frost  to  trigger  an 
overall  drop.  So  this  weekend 
well  be  taking  the  children 
on  an  autumn  ritual  of  catch- 
ing a falling  leaf,  it's  some- 
thmg  we’ve  picked  up  along 
to®  way.  I don’t  know  where, 
which  has  acquired  an 


annual  significance  in  our 
i “***-  ^ a Perfect  world,  as  we 
amble  In  our  wellies  along  tbe 
fisherman's  footpath  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  we  would- 
wait  for  a beech  leaf  to  fall  on 
its  own.  But  in  reality  it’s 
[Kuafly  daddy  shaking  {he 
free  vigorousjy  to  make  them 

SSSS  ***“  j*  toeir  dozens, 
fluttering  and  spinning  and 
so  elusive!?  X 

wo^thmkth^weretr^g 

to  get  away.  Childish,  and 
even  adult,  hands 
out  m vain  to  aSTthe 
objective  of  catching  ^e  be- 
daddv  t?Uches  toe  ground.  So 
eiddL?^m°tGS  Eresh  show- 
5 22?  oae  catches  on  a 
— anything  to  nre- 

tne  damp  drifts  we  have  ore. 

vlousty  been  kicking  up  Back 
paste  ZTupm 

knowing  there  will 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  November  11 1997 


Matthew  Norrnai 

Rumours  uuu  vuiean 
ritual  has  infiltrated 
New  Labour  grew  yes- 
terday when  two  articles  ap- 
peared denying  any  govern- 
ment U-turns.  “The  second 

charge  Is  that  we  have 
changed  tack  on  foxhunt- 
Ingi”  wrote  Jack  Straw  on 
this  very  page.  “Again  this 
ts  simply  not  true.  We 

promised  a free  vote,  we  are 
gf^vering  «.  Mike  Poster's 
oui  will  have  enough  time 
to  progress  JLflt  Is  not  fili- 
bustered-*' Now.  here's 
Mandy  Mandelson  in  the  In- 
dependent: “Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  charge  that  we 
have  broken  our  promise  on 


An  out  and  out  act 
of  betrayal  in  Bosnia 


its  last  post-imperial  preten-  { approach  appears  lo  aclroowl- 
sians  for  military  intervention  edge  that,  albeit  In  a rather 
in  Africa.  With  the  hand  over  > ham-fisted  way.  Sections  are 
in  Hong  Kong,  (he  East-of- ! supervised  by  international 


Suez  tail  has  finally  dropped 
off  the  British  lion.  From  now 
on.  when  it  comes  to  military 
engagements,  international 


means  regional.  We  may  live  are  urged  to  re-structure. 


Commentary 


Jonathan 


The  signals  which  such  a as  the  mayor  tries  to  restore  a BoSnjq  is  also  a test  In  an- 
withdrawal  would  send  are  multi-ethnic  community  in  a ocher  way.  Now  that  the  Day- 
nothing short  of  a disaster.  In  town  now  inhabited  only  by  ton  agreement  has  produced 
Bosnia,  they  would  give  a hostile  Serbs,  he  will  not  even  two  years  of  stability,  the 


in  a global  economy,  but  — 
shon  of  the  rare  crisis  where 
the  United  Nations  seeks  to 
form  a multinational  coalition 
for  war-fighting  — our  mili- 
tary priority  is  Europe,  and 
Europe  alone. 

Bosnia  is  also  a test  In  an- 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

pproach  appears  to  admowl- 

dee  that,  albeit  In  a rather  3fc^iTKl?ilW  B 
am-fisted  way.  Sections  are 

upervised  by  international  — 

observers.  Efforts  are  made  to  — _JL 

reduce  ethnic  propaganda  jQtlBT  B BBBJ UlPt 

and  open  the  madia  to  ah  m m m m 

points  of  view.  Police  forces  — ^ 

agnESs  of  all  whoppers 


Bosnia,  they  would  give  a hostile  Serbs,  he  will  not  even 
huge  fillip  to  the  hardliners,  be  able  to  set  foot  in  the  place, 
including  the  indicted  but  ns  Beyond  Bosnia,  a Western 
yet  unarrested  war  criminals,  retreat  will  be  equally  damag- 
who  always  calculated  that  if  Ing.  Behind  the  slogan 


two  years  of  stability,  the 


But  the  work  is  poorly  co- 
ordinated, short-term,  and 
often  amateurish.  The 
Organisation  few  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  which 
runs  the  civil  side  takes 
people  on  short-term  con- 
tracts who  often  have  mini- 
mal foreign  experience  and 

offers  them  excessively  gener- 
ous expenses.  The  Jntema- 


prevaricated 


out,  all  out”  lies  the  true  mes- 


foxhuatme  That issknolv  5011  Icave-  To  •*»  thou' 

S"*  clvmans  whom 

SSSZiSSEKZ^  i-^robablv  me  **,.  fcSEKSKS 

haveenm^h  T^ ^ |«^kr?°wn  trade  union  a hope,  however  fragile,  of  go- 

mam  cry  is  “One  Ing  back  to  the  towns  and  vll- 
gi^if it isnot  filibns-  ■ out,  all  out  a call  for  iages  from  which  they  hod  to 


enough  the  West  would  go  sage  “Americans  out.  Europe - 
soft  and  leave.  To  the  thou-  ans  out”.  A European  with- 
sands  of  civilians  for  whom  drawal  along  with  the 


region  needs  a new  kind  of  tional  Police  Task  Force  is  a 
peace-keeping  where  army  similar  Tower  of  Babel  of 
and  police  techniques  In-  highly-paid  short-timers, 
creaslngly  mesh  together.  Using  Bosnia  as  the  proto- 
Britain  takes  pride  in  its  long  type,  there  Is  surely  a case  for 
experience  of  “using  the  mill-  the  OSCE  to  create  a career 
structure  where  in-house 

specialists  develop  genuine  ex- 

Withdrawal  would  gaMSEiS 
mean  European  £££.,£?£££  & 
governments  are 

afrairi  tn  art  training  for  the  complicated 

dirdiu  LU  dOL  p^re&bdlng  and  minority 

without  the  rights  protection  which  any 

W1U1UULU1B  solution  to  Europe“s  ethnic 

American  sword  gjSsyj^T  *“ in' 

To  do  this  requires  time. 

tary  In  the  support  of  the  civil  The  deadline  for  withdrawal 


sands  of  civilians  for  whom  drawal  along  with  the 
the  Dayton  peace  agreement  Americans  would  mean  that 
two  years  ago  seemed  to  offer  even  on  the  European  conti- 


have  enough  time  to  pro- 
gress if  it  is  not  filibus- 
tered . . ."Even though 
Jack's  “bill"  has  a lower 
case  "b"  whereas  Mandy 
(maybe  it’s  because  he's  a 
Londoner?)  prefers  the  cap- 
ital, Trekkies  Insist  the  two 
have  undergone  Mr  Spook's 
“Vulcan  mind-meld,*'  the 
ceremony  in  which,  by  plac- 
ing a finger  on  each  other's 
temple  and  thinking  very 
hard,  two  minds  become  In- 
tertwined. A rival  theory 
that  a third,  more  forceful 
brain  can  Impose  itself,  si- 
multaneously, on  all  minis- 
ters, lost  credence  when  no 
one  could  imagine  who  this 
Sven  gall  might  be. 

THERE  is  no  room 
today  for  Alastair 
Campbell's  Forum 
magazine  pornography.  All 
will  be  back  tomorrow  with 
Busking  With  Bagpipes. 

Concern  mounts, 
meanwhile,  that 
Peter  Halo  has  devel- 
oped amnesia.  He  wrote  yet 
another  splendid  piece  in 
the  FT  yesterday  (head- 
lined: “There  is  no  Labour 
U-turn"),  but  one  small  fact 
slipped  his  mind.  As  the 
Diary  reported  in  Septem- 
ber 1996.  Peter  and  his  dad 
were  treated  to  a tour  of  the 
Ferrari  factory  near  Mo- 
dena by  the  cigarette  giant 
Philip  Morris.  Until  the 
memory  returns,  it  might  be 
best  to  leave  the  newspaper 
stuff  to  Mandy  and  Jack. 


s^’enyD]  and  soli-  flee,  a Western  retreat  would 
darity.  A pity,  then,  that  It  be  the  final  betrayal. 


echoes  rather  differently  in 
the  Cabinet  room  as  Britain’s 
motto  for  the  most  crucial  for- 


eign-policy decision  facing  most  displaced  Bosnians  want 
this  country  over  the  next  few  to  roll  back  the  ethnic  cleans- 


w*eks-  Ing  and  go  home.  The  rules 

In  the  context  in  which  allowed  them  to  register  _ 

British  ministers  mouth  it.  where  they  lived  before  the  early  1990s  when  the  Ameri-  power"  in  Northern  Ireland,  from  Bosnia  should  either  be 

the  slogan  symbolises  weak-  war  or  where  they  live  now.  cans  had  none.  If  Britain  and  But  the  Ulster  environment  is  set  for  10  years  hence  or  ac- 

ness  and  retreat  rather  than  Eighty -nine  per  cent  chose  France  were  there  before  the  not  Bosnia's.  In  Bosnia  the  cording  to  certain  criteria  of 

the  muscular  determination  their  farmer  abode.  Americans  came  In,  why  «in  threat  of  armed  activity  has  democratic  practice,  refugee 

of  its  origins  on  the  factory  Even  Srebrenica,  where  they  not  stay  if  the  Americans  largely  been  eliminated.  What  re- settlement,  mid  economic 

uoor.  The  issue  is  Bosnia,  and  several  thousand  Muslim  vot-  go?  international  agencies  have  health  which  have  to  be  met 

"one  out,  all  out”  has  become  ers  were  massacred  when  it  Geographically,  a joint  to  do  is  more  accurately  de-  before  the  “internationals" 
Whitehall  shorthand  for  say-  was  overrun  In  July  1995,  pro-  Western  pull-out  is  crazy  be-  scribed  as  peace-budding.  withdraw.  Annual  arguments 

Ing  that  If  the  Americans  do-  duccd  enough  of  a ballot  cause  the  locus  of  strategic  Peace-building  involves  about  whether  to  leave  create 


n hope,  however  fragile,  of  go-  nent  in  a conflict  where  the 
Ing  back  to  the  towns  and  vll-  local  actors*  weaponry  is  lav- 
lanes  from  which  they  hod  to  tech  and  poorly-maintained, 
flee,  a Western  retreat  would  European  governments  are 
be  the  final  betrayal.  afraid  to  act  without  the 

It  could  not  come  at  a worse  American  sword, 
moment.  The  local  elections  ft  would  be  a historic  and 
in  September  showed  that  geographic  nonsense.  His  tor- 
most  displaced  Bosnians  want  ic  because  Europe,  in  particu- 
to  roll  back  the  ethnic  cleans-  lar  Britain  and  France,  had 
ing  and  go  home.  The  rules  sizeable  forces  in  Bosnia  at 


ness  and  retreat  rather  than 
the  muscular  determination 
of  its  origins  on  the  factory 
floor.  The  Issue  is  Bosnia,  and 


Eighty -nine  per  cent  chose 
their  farmer  abode. 

Even  Srebrenica,  where 
several  thousand  Muslim  vot- 


*'one  out,  all  out”  has  become  ers  were  massacred  when  it  Geographically,  a joint  to  do  is  more  accurately 
Whitehall  shorthand  for  say-  was  overrun  In  July  1995,  pro-  Western  pull-out  is  crazy  be-  scribed  as  peace-building. 


the  height  of  the  war  in  the  tary  in  the  support  of  the  civil 
early  1990s  when  the  Ameri-  power”  in  Northern  Ireland, 
cans  had  none.  If  Britain  and  But  the  Ulster  environment  is 
France  were  there  before  the  not  Bosnia's.  In  Bosnia  the 
Americans  came  in,  why  can  threat  of  armed  activity  bos 
they  not  stay  if  the  Americans  largely  been  eliminated.  What 
go?  International  agencies  have 

Geographically,  a joint  to  do  is  more  accurately  de- 


WithdrawaJ  would 
mean  European 
governments  are 
afraid  to  act 
without  the 
American  sword 


Mark  Steel 


cide  to  pack  up  when  the 
mandate  for  the  international 
stabilisation  force  in  Bosnia 


among  the  scattered  survi- 
vors to  elect  a Muslim  mayor 
again.  Yet  unless  the  interna- 


plannlng  and  future  peace:-  many  different  disciplines, 
keeping  for  Europe's  post-Cold  some  coercive  and  some  col- 
War  armies  must  be  Europe  laborative,  but  all  designed  to 


uncertainty  from  which  the 

wrong  people  benefit. 
Europe's  government  should 


expires,  Britain  and  the  rest  tional  peace-keepers  stay  In  itself.  Under  Lionel  Jospin,  create  the  institutions  of  a have  the  sense  to  say  we  are 


of  Europe  should  quit  too. 


Bosnia  to  provide  protection  I France  has  begun  to  abandon  | normal  society.  The  Western  I in  Bosnia  to  stay. 


Louise  Woodward’s  case  is  by  no  means  the  first  in  America  where  the  prosecution’s 
version  of  events  was  televised  long  before  the  trial,  says  Bill  Buford 

Conviction  politics 


THE  FIRST  time  I 
met  a member  of  the 
FBI  I was  in  Minne- 
sota promoting  a 
book.  I noticed  teat 
the  reading  was  being  vi- 
deoed, but  what  did  I know?  I 
had  never  been  to  Minneapo- 
lis. Maybe  that's  one  of  the 
things  they  did  here.  Video 
book  readings.  And  teen  I 
was  surrounded  by  four  men, 
video  recorder  still  running, 
who  flipped  open  their  wallets 
and  showed  me  their,  badges 
— bright  silver,  with  a touch 
of  gold  embossing  tee  wings  of 
the  American  eagle  — just- 
llke-the  movies-badges  — at 
exactly  the  same  time. 

1 apologised.  Wouldn't  you? 

I stuttered.  It  was  my  taxes, 
wasn't  it?  I had  been  living  in 
Britain  since  1977.  But  if 
you're  an  American  citizen, 
you’re  meant  to  file  taxes 
every  year ...  I knew  this 
was  going  to  happen.  I was 
very  sorry.  I was  very,  very 
sorry... 

“No,  no,  we're  not  here  to 
fciifc  about  your  taxes,”  a man 
with  a moustache  said.  "We’re 
here  to  talk  about  football 
hooligans.” 

Football  hooligans?  Of  no  enemy:  this,  after  all,  is  the  | wounded  23  others  over 
course.  The  book  I was  pro-  FBL  But  a neo-Nazi  out  to  course  of  nearly  17  years. 


WE  end  today’s  New 
Labour  mini- 
special  with  dis- 
tressing signs  that  the  ma- 
chine  that  worked  so  well 
during  the  election  is  now 
telling  apart.  Asked 
whether  Fl  chfefBemie  Ec- 
clestone is  among  those 
who  donated  £5,000,  a 
senior  party  official 
replied:  “I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  given 
money  to  the  party  or  not.” 
You  don’t  know?  What  hap- 
pened to  all  the  computers? 
Whither  rapid  rebuttal? 
For  the  Lord’s  sake,  lads, 
get  a grip. 


■HEARS  ofBBC  profli- 
Bh  gacy  were  assuaged 
■ yesterday  by  a press 
release  from  Pamela  Ander- 
; son  (yes,  really!)  from  Pub- 
.•  lidty.  "Stop  Press . . . Stop 
I Press . . . Stop  Press ...”  it 
. began, “Urgent . . .Urgent 
I ...  Urgent.”  You  have 
received  two  versions  of  the 
News  Release  regarding 
Carol  SzniLUe’s  baby.  Please 
note  that  the  first  version  is 
erroneous.  The  child  was 
born  at  20.33,  not  22.33”. 
Although  Pamela  Anderson 
may  be  criticised  in  some 
quarters  for  this  document 
—inevitably,  perhaps,  she 
will  have  her  knockers — 
we  hereby  nominate  her  as 
Britain’s  Most  Amusing 
Press  Officer,  1997.  

THE  Bookseller  has 

news  of  another  presti- 
gious award.  On  this 
year’s  shortlist  for  the  Dia- 
gram Competition  for  Od- 
dest Book  Title  are  Butter- 
worth’s  Money  Laundering 
Manual,  Attractive  And  Af-  i 
fectionate  Grave  Design 
(Kosmos),  and  From  Coher- 
ent Tunnelling  To  Relax- 
ation (Springer  Verlag).  An- 
other fancied  runner  is 


Sm*?' 
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wounded  23  others  over  tee  I phoned  refused  to  speak  to  me 


chronology  of  events  involv- 
ing Louise  Woodward.  On 
February  4 Woodward  phoned 
911  to  report  that  tee  baby  in 
her  care  was  not  breathing. 
On  May  5 she  appointed  Barry 
Scheck  to  defend  her  against 
the  charge  of  murdering  it 
Between  these  two  dates,  a 
period  of  roughly  three 
months,  the  press  reported  tee 
story.  The  initial  account, 
from  a Boston  news  agency, 
reported  Woodward’s  arrest 
| and  said  (inaccurately),  that 
she  was  being  held  on  $1  mil- 
lion ball.  Days  later  we 
learned,  according  to  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  that  Louise 
Woodward  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved: she  was  a liar.  That 
same  week,  we  read  teat  "tee 
doctors  had  made  it  absolutely 
dear  that  the  baby's  injuries  i 
had  been  inflicted  upon  it" 
and  that  Louise  Woodward 
was  responsible.  The  police, 
we  heard  the  next  day,  were 
unambiguous:  they  were  con- 
vinced that  “Louise  Wood- 
ward had  violently  shaken  the 
child,  over  and  over  again". 
The  police  assertions  were 
confirmed  by  “other  hospital 
authorities”;  they,  too.  were 
certain  that  the  child  had 


once  they  realised  what  I been  battered  by  her  nanny. 


moting.  Among  The  Thugs,  overthrow  the  government  — His  career  was  deeply  em-  wanted.  (“Kaczynski,  Kac-  And  then  tee  baby  died. 


was  about  football  crowd  vlo-  that’s  more  like  it  And  the  barrassing  to  the  FBL  And  zyuski",  one  journalist  mut- 

lence.  The  World  Cup  was  FBL  as  every  viewer  of  black-  when,  finally,  its  agents  ar-  tered  abstractedly.  "You 

about  to  be  staged  in  the  US.  and-white  movies  knows,  al-  rested  Kaczynski  outside  his  know,  I wish  I could  remem- 
“It’s  the  neo-Nazis  that  ways  gets  its  man.  Pity  tee  primitive  cabin  in  tee  woods  ber.”  The  journalist  was  the  . 

we’ve  targeted,”  tee  man  with  poor  German  who  arrived  at  near  Lincoln,  Montana,  they  author  of  a 15,000  word  profile 


the  moustache  said.  "They’re 
the  ones  we’re  after." 

“The  neo-Nazis,”  I said,  gen- 
uinely puzzled.  A neo-Nazi 
had  arrived  at  Chicago’s 


poor  German  who  arrived  at  near  Lincoln,  Montana,  they  author  of  a 15,000  word  profile 
Chicago  O’Hara  — probably  a were  astonished  to  discover  about  the  suspect)  Only  the 
publisher  from  Munich.  an  overwhelming  amount  of  sixth  finally  admitted  there  sorted  out  her  legal  represen- 
What  does  it  mean,  in  evidence.  The  typewriter  teat  was  an  anxiety  in  FBI  circles  tation.  Woodward,  aged  18, 
America,  to  get  your  man?  had  typed  the  famous  Una-  about  what  a future  defence  was  negotiating  with  the 


URING  this  entire 
period,  Louise 
Woodward  said 
nothing.  In  fact 
she  still  hadn’t 
sorted  out  her  legal  represen- 


TO  BE  fhir  to  Saddam 
Hussein’s  propaganda 
machine,  they  do  try 
their  best  to  come  out  with 
crazy  statements  but  they  Just 
can’t  irmtrb  the  Americans' 
superior  firepower.  Accord- 
ing to  tee  US  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Saddam  is  hiding  a 
bomb  in  a suitcase  which, 
once  released,  will  create  an 
invisible  mist  and  kill  three 
million  people. 

They  must  have  copied  this 
out  of  a comic.  Next  they’ll  say 
that  Saddam  is  planning  to  in- 
tercept all  Western  television 
programmes  with  an  an- 
nouncement: “Greetings  my 
infidel  friends.  I won’t  keep 
you  long.  Just  long  enough  to 
inform  you  that  your  govern- 
ment must  hand  me  the  keys 
to  Fort  Knox  by  she  o'clock 
tonight  otherwise  I will  open 
this  suitcase  and  cover  your 
continent  with  my  little  cre- 
ation; invisible  poisonous 
mist  Ha  ha  ha.  Aha  ha  ha.  I do 
hope  none  of  you  ‘missed’  my 
message.  HA  HA  HA!” 

Then  theyTl  say  he’s  hoping 
to  capture  the  pilots  of  tee 
surveillance  planes,  take 
them  to  an  underground 
headquarters,  and  shout  "You 
poor  deluded  fools!  Did  you 
honestly  think  you  could  stop 
my  evil  plan?  Ha  ha  ha!”  be- 
fore placing  them  in  a cun- 
ning machine  in  which  theyTl 
be  slowly  suffocated  with  the 
mother  of  all  custard. 

Clinton’s  secretary  of  state 
Madeline  Albright  has  also 
been  playing  her  part  in  tee 
tough  stance  against  Saddam, 
repeatedly  referring  to  him  as 
a “congenital  liar”.  Unlike 
her  boss,  of  course.  At  least 
Saddam  never  said  anything 
as  daft  as:  “Welt  1 did  use 
chemical  weapons  but  I didn't 
Inhale”. 

This  is  all  reminiscent  of 
the  Gulf  war.  When  a smart 
bomb  smartly  landed  on  a 
bomb  shelter  killing  500  civil- 
ians, we  were  told  that  Sad- 
dam had  deliberately  misled 
the  Americans  that  the  shel- 
ter was  a military  base.  On 
the  day  before  tee  land  war 
started  it  was  discovered  teat 
tee  Iraqis  were  going  around 
hospitals  murdering  babies. 
There  was  tee  oil  slick  which 
developed  after  the  American 
navy  torpedoed  a tanker  but 
was  blamed  on  Iraqi  vandal- 
ism. As  if  American  oil  tank- 
ers are  environmentally  sen- 
sible enough  to  never  carry 
ofl. 

Then  there  were  the  amaz- 
ingly accurate  missiles  which 
could  turn  corners,  stop  at  tee 
lights  and  nip  up  back  roads 

If  there  were  road  works  on 

the  High  Street  Except  it’s 
now  admitted  that  ail  these 
stories  were  fabrications,  and 


■’  ■< 


only  a quarter  of  the  missiles 
hit  their  target 

One  of  the  tragedies  or  that 
war  was  the  number  of  erst- 
while pacifists  who  fell  for  the 
propaganda.  Opposing  a war 
Is  quite  simple  if  the  war  is  In 
history.  It’s  easy  now  to  say 
that  the  first  world  war  was  a 
dreadful  waste  of  life,  but 
there  were  no  posters  at  tee 
time  saying  “Your  country 
needs  you  — to  protect  our 
Empire  by  sloshing  about  In  a 
rat-filled  trench  to  gain  a yard 
of  mud  before  getting  a bayo- 
net in  your  arse.  Sign  up  at 
tee  desk  in  the  church  hall.” 
Instead  everyone  was  In- 
formed teat  “brave  little  Bel- 
gium" had  to  be  protected 
from  the  evil  Hun.  who  were 
murdering  babies  and  were 
on  the  point  of  inventing  a 
poisonous  invisible  mist. 

Now  supporters  of  military 
action  against  Saddam  tell  us 
he’s  a monster,  which  he  is, 
but  thlfl  hag  nothing  to  do 
with  the  current  crisis.  He 
must  feel  like  someone  who’s 
never  understood  why  their 
marriage  went  horribly 
wrong.  Occasionally  he  must 
flick  through  old  photos  show- 
ing him  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Reagan  against  Iran,  or 
those  wonderfully  well 
thought  out  presents  that 
came  from  British  arms  man- 
ufacturers. and  think:  “Where 
did  it  all  go  wrong?”  Perhaps 
he  even  considers  ringing 
George  Bush  and  saying: 
“Why  don’t  we  play  that  game 
where  1 attack  the  Kurds  and 
you  support  it?  One  last  time, 
for  old  time's  sake". 


SADDAM  has  broken  UN 
resolutions,  but  so  has 
Indonesia;  yet  despite 
their  ethical  foreign  policy. 
New  Labour  are  happy  to  sell 
them  more  weapons,  to  “ftilfll 
an  outstanding  contract".  Per- 
haps that’s  what  they  meant 
by  ethicaL  “Weft,  not  to  send 
the  instruments  of  torture 
after  a government’s  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  filling  in  tee 
form  and  paying  a deposit 
would  be  very  rude  indeed.” 
The  finest  country  at  ignor- 
ing UN  resolutions,  though,  is 
Israel  They  can  also  put  Sad- 
dam in  the  shade  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  people 
exposing  their  secret 
weapons.  When  Mordechai 
Vanunu  leaked  that  the  army 
was  secretly  developing  nu- 
clear bombs,  his.  government 
didn't  muck  about  threaten- 
ing to  fire  at  aircraft  they 
couldn't  reach.  Instead  he 
was  kidnapped  and  placed  In 
solitary  confinement  where 
he’s  been  for  the  last  10  years. 

So  there’s  every  reason  to 
doubt  the  claims  of  the  US 
Office  of  Technology,  and  be- 
lieve the  simpler  explanation 
that  it  all  comes  down  to  oiL 
Or  maybe,  right  now,  Sad- 
dam is  applying  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  secret  potion, 
which  will  enable  him  to 
change  into  whatever  shape  he 
chooses.  Bill  Clinton  will  stop 
him  in  the  nick  of  time,  punch 
him  on  the  jaw.  there  H be  a 
huge  “Kerpow!”  sound,  and 
finally  Tony  Blair  will  arrive 
and  say  “And  Fro  pretty  tough 
as  well,  you  know”. 


After  a bomb  killed  two  people 


O’Hara  airport  even  last  and  injured  100  others  in  At- 
week.  A German  one;  a scout,  lanta  during  last  summer’s 
it  seemed,  on  some  land  of  Olympics,  the  FBI  very  rap- 
reconnaissance  mission.  He  idly  got  its  man:  Richard 
was  being  tailed  by  FBI  agents  Jewell,  the  security  guard. 


bomber  manifesto,  gun-  team  might  come  up  with  at  agency  that  had  brought  her 
powder,  trigger  devices,  prim-  tee  trial  — after  tee  OJ  Simp-  to  America,  hoping  that  it 
bomb-making  son  case,  there  was  a detenni-  would  be  able  to  secure  funds 
d dresses  of  vie-  nation  to  get  the  FBrs  version  to  pay  for  a proper  defence, 
iris.  established  first  “But  please,”  There  were  interviews  with 

re  was  so  much  he  said,  “don't  identify  me.”  possible  attorneys,  talks  with 


equipment,  addresses  of  vie- 1 nation  to  get  the  FBrs  version 


time  — the  works. 

In  feet,  there  was  so  much 


established  first  “But  please,” 
he  said,  “don’t  identify  me.” 


as  we  spoke.  The  neo-Nazis  The  FBI  was  so  convinced  it  that  I started  to  fed.  a little  In  America,  tee  press  must  her  parents,  strategy  discus- 

were  coming  to  America  with  had  its  man  that  more  than  uneasy  about  it  ft  seemed  to  never  be  told  “No”.  If  you  sions  with  the  employment 

the  intention  of  deliberately  500  journalists  learned  his  in-  me  that  someone  inside  the  have  a story,  there  is  very  lit-  agency’s  insurers.  And  mean- 


de-stabflising  American  de-  nooent  name  before  it  was 
mocracy  — that  was  how  the  ever  uttered  publicly  as  a 
man  with  the  moustache  put  possible  suspect, 
it  Another  trial  is  due  to  begin 


FBI  was  feeding  journalists  I tie,  constitutionally,  that  can 


There  was  something  touch-  In  a couple  of  weeks  — that  of 
ing  about  all  this.  The  commit-  Theodore  Kaczynski,  alleged 
nlst  regimes  of  the  east  had  to  be  the  “Unabomber”.  The 


ever  uttered  publicly  as  a details  of  the  evidence  that  stop  you  from  printing  it.  And 
possible  suspect  would  later  be  used  in  court;  what  journalist  is  prepared  to 

Another  trial  is  due  to  begin  someone,  that  is,  was  trying  walk  away  from  an  FBI  agent 
In  a couple  of  weeks  —that  of  very  hard  to  convict  Kao-  or  a prosecuting  attorney  or  a 


while,  things  were  being 
printed,  day  after  day.  Some- 
one else’s  story  — full  erf  in- 
criminating details,  even  if 
not  wholly  true — bad  got  into 


zynskl,  like  Jewell,  before  he  loquacious  Clerk  in  tee  DA’s  tee  papers  first.  Louise  Wood- 
had  even  had  a trial  I tried  to  office  eager  to  offer  up  the  ward  had  been  condemned. 


collapsed;  and  the  FBI,  its  foe  Unabomber  is  believed  to  be  confirm  this  with  the  journal-  damning  details  that  everyone 


Method  For  Calculating  The  finally  defeated,  needed  a new  responsible  for  18  explosions  ists  who  wrote  up  the  colour-  wants  to  read? 


Size  Of  Stone  Needed  For 
Closing  End- Tipped  Rubble 
Banks  In  Rivers  while  the 
Diary’s  personal  choice  is 
The  Prostate:  A Guide  For 
Men  And  Women  Who  Love 
Them  (Johns  Hopkins). 

MBTITTTITrinmii  Tnlm 
■ Milton.  Exeter’s  Ex- 
I press  & Echo  reports 
that  the  electrical  contrac- 
tor. whose  separation  from 
his  one-time  flanctie  was 
recently  formalised  after 
six  years  oflegal  wrangling, 
sponsored  the  J C Milton 
She’s  Finally  Gone  Handi- 
cap Hurdle  at  Newton  Ab- 
bot on  November  5. 


enemy.  A football  hooligan  is  I which  killed  three  people  and  I fol  stories  at  the  time.  Those  1 1 This  was  the  illuminating 


Bill  Buford's  Letter  From  New 
York  is  on  Radio  3 


How  the  hell  do  you  pronounce  it? 

| matte  his  EMU  statement  in  | due  course,  twenty-on e-oh- 1 between  consenting  adults,  I neath  my  breath,  while  the 
the  Commons,  revealed  one.  So  who  started  all  this  that  there  is  no  good  reason,  rest  of  the  world  shoots  two- 


htojeelf  as  a two-thousand-  two-thoosand-and-one 

and-two  man.  Tony  Blair’s  nonsense? 

one  too.  They  haven’t,  as  for  Enter  Stanley  Kubrii 


as  we  know,  had  an  internal  and  2001:  A Space  Odyssey, 
policy  review  about  it;  they  For  some  reason,  we 


vo-thonsand-and-one  to  change  our  good  old  Brit-  thousand-and-one  from  the 

JDsense?  ish  tradition  of  counting  rooftops. 

Enter  Stanley  Kubrick  onr  years  in  hundreds.  John  Perhaps  the  BBC  should 


'.  "vv-  ■<  -■ 


certainly  haven’t  put  it  out  trooped  off  to  the  cinema  to 
to  a ballot  of  all  party  mem-  watch  the  movie,  and  we 


Robin  Lustig 


bers.  Maybe  Peter  Mandel- 
son asked  a focus  group 
what  they  thought  but  I 


called  It  Two-thousand-and- 
one.  The  style  stuck,  and  j 
now  we’re  stuck.  But  with  , 


*y,  Prescott,  snrely,  would  issue  an  edict  Somewhere 
we  understand  — it’s  just  tradi-  In  Broadcasting  House 
i to  tional  pronunciation  in  a there  must  surely  be  a MI1- 
we  modem  setting.  lennium  Pronunciation 


iH 


doubt  it.  They’re  just  going  just  over  two  years  to  go 
with  the  flow,  because  now  till  we  bid  farewell  to 


tional  pronunciation  in  a there  must  surely  be  a Mil- 
modem  setting.  lennium  Pronunciation 

Unit  headed  by  a Chief  Exec- 

YOU  MAY  say  that  it  tztive  (MPU).  aided  by  a 
doesn’t  matter,  that  Chief  Assistant  (CEMPU) 
a multi-cultural,  for-  and  any  number  of  deputy 
ward-looking  Brit-  chief  assistants.  Perhaps 
ain  can  happily  accommo-  they  are,  as  I write,  redraft- 


OTJ  MAY  say  that  it 
doesn’t  matter,  that 


• 


DA  NEXT  election  nearly  everyone  seems  to  be  the  nineteen-hundreds,  ain  can  happily  accommo-  they  are,  as  I write,  redraft- 

nrfil  nrobablv  be  in  info  thousand-speak  surely  it's  time  we  came  to  date  a diversity  of  language,  tog  for  the  umpteenth  time 

www  The  EMU  refer-  —and  we  need  to  call  a halt  terns  with  their  successors,  Maybe  so,  but  some  of  ns  do  their  report  on  Options  for 

mav  well  be  in  before  it's  too  late.  the  twenty-hnndreds.  need  to  make  tip  onr  minds.  Millennial  Pronunciation 

Yon  probably  just  about  rm  not  suggesting  that  we  and  we  need  to  do  so  soon. 


1 2002.  The  EMU  refer-  — and  we  need  to  i 
endummay  well  be  in  before  it's  too  late. 
2003.  Hie  Athens  Olympics  You  probably  ji 


Millennial  Pronunciation 
Change  in  an  Increasingly 


Nowlead  remember  the”  date  of  the  need  a Royal  Commission,  Like  all  broadcasters,  I have  Competitive  Multi-Media  - v "■  ■ 

^^-atooteTwo  Battle  of  Hastings.  One-  m*  rome  dracon^nwleg-  to  decide  every  time  I sit  in  E^ronnumt  . ■ K 

and  two?  Or  thonsand-and-sixty-slx?  islation  from  Jack  Straw,  a studio  and  see  those  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  Isa  ■ 

&o£  Perh^  not  And  the  date  of  We  don’t  need  David  BUm-  wretched  nnmbers  2001  top«crettadE  force  already 


... ; ; i;r • 

aWytiucan  .sptod.’tiDw?  prewar 


....  as 


nh-tiirrr*  rvymmrters  aren’t  One-thonsand-n  ine-hun  - missal  notices  to  rec^ci- 
titeonJy millen-  dred-and-one?  Of  course  frant  teachers,  or  Gordon 
niumtime-bomb  ticking  not  The  English  language  Brown  to  warn  ns  that, 
because  it’s  high  time  counts  the  centuries  in  him-  however  we  pronounce  it, 
thatwe  all  decided  how  dreds,  not  thousands,  ten-  we’ll  have  to  stack  to  tee 
we’re  actually  going  to  say  oh-one,  eleven-oh-one,  Tory  spending  limits.  We 
tec^STwhiS  vriU  take  twelve^bone,  and  so  on  need,  in  this  new  era  of  con, 
miutathe  next  century.  until  we  get  to  nineteen^  sensus,  a consensus  — an 
he  one,  twenty-ob-one — and  in  agreement  freely  readied 


Two  toon-  Perhaps  not.  Ana  ineaarera  we  aoni  ueeu  i«vju  nuur  wiwbusu 
2S5S5h tee — ortwenty-  Seen  Victoria’s  death?  kett  to  issue  summary  dls-  staring  up  at  me  from  a hard  at  work,  made  np  of 

One-thonsand-nine-hun-  missal  notices  to  rerold-  script  So  we  do  need  a rel-  mr ^stetoorraemtavtofrom  j 

onW  onafwltoa millen-  dred-and-one?  Of  course  trant  teachers,  or  Gordon  ing.  andfor  ray  part  I want  teeJUM^ini,  BSkyB  and 

SnSSinmb  ticking  not  The  English  language  Brown  to  warn  ns  that  St  to  be  toe  rational,  logical  UvdTV.  Their  report  rf  all 

SSwu2  i?s  hS^  counts  toe  oeutortes  in  him-  however  we  pronounce  it,  one.  1 fear  that  unless  I goes i wen,  win  probably  be 

away,  because  irs  men  thoosands.  ten-  well  have  to  stick  to  tee  speak  up  now.  the  chance  ready  by  around  2099. 


however  we  pronounce  it,  one.  I fear  that  unless  I goes  well,  win  probably  l 
well  have  to  stick  to  tee  speak  up  now.  the  chance  ready  by  around  2091 
Tory  spending  limits.  We  will  slip  away,  and  by  tee  Sony,  twenty-ninety-nine. 

need,  in  this  new  era  of  con-  end  of  tee  decade  rn  be  left  . 

sensus,  a consensus  — an  in  a minority  of  one,  mum-  Robin  Lustig  is  a presenter  of 
agreement  freely  reached  bling  twenty-oh-one  be-  The  World  Tonight 


I>  1 Conference  Call.  For  a free  demonstration: 

Freefone  0800  800  800 


OFFER  ENDS  31.12.97.  "IIP  TO  1,000  PE0PUS  SUBJECT  TO  AVAILABILITY. 
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Helenio  Herrera 


A grim 
ritual  of 

winning 


THE  remarkable  and 
authoritarian  foot- 
ball manager  He- 
lenio Herrera,  who 
has  died  aged  81, 
once  observed  that  his  whole 
career  bad  been  a triumph. 
He  believed  it 
Bora  or  Argentine  parents, 
brought  up  in  Casablanca's 
slums,  brought  to  France, 
where  he  was  naturalised  in 
1834,  he  became  a profes- 
sional footballer.  A compe- 
tent, unexceptional  defender, 
he  played  for  Red  Star  of 
Paris.  CbarlevIIIe,  Stade 
Francais  and  Roubaix;  but 
never  won  a full  French  cap. 

It  was  as  a manager  that  he 
made  his  mark,  in  France, 
Spain,  and  finally  in  Italy.  He 
managed  all  three  countries’ 
national  teams  but  it  was 
Spain  he  took  to  the  1962 
World  Cup  finals  In  Chile  — 
though  with  limited  success. 

A flamboyant  figure,  with  a 
brooding  presence,  Herrera 
first  managed  the  two  Pari- 
sian teams  for  whom  he  had 
played:  Red  Star  and  Stade 
Franpais.  He  then  took  over 
at  Valladolid  in  Spain  but  es- 
tablished his  credentials  at 
Atletico  Madrid  with  whom 
he  won  the  Spanish  Champi- 
onship in  1950  and  1961. 

Spells  at  Seville,  La  Coruna 
and  Malaga  followed,  but  it 
was  with  Barcelona  that  he 
forged  a European  reputation. 
He  bunt  a team  which  in- 
cluded the  three  Hungarians, 
veteran  Ladislio  Kubala,  Zed- 
tan  Czibor  and  Sandor  Kocsis. 
Evarisio  of  Brazil,  Martinez 
of  Paraguay,  and  the  creative 
Spanish  inside-forward  Luis 
Suarez  who  would  follow  him 
to  Internazionale  of  Milan. 

H Mago  (the  magician),  as 
he  came  to  be  known,  im- 
posed his  rituals  on  the  Bar- 
celona team,  above  all  in  the 
European  Cup.  In  a vast  bare 
room,  he  would  put  them 
through  exhausting  exercises. 
These  done,  he  would  throw  a 
football  at  each  of  them  in 
turn,  first  to  head,  then  to 
foot  the  player  being  ex- 
pected to  pounce  on  it  like  a 
predator.  “A  sort  of  fury 
seemed  to  possess  the  play- 
ers," wrote  an  observer. 

The  players  then  took 
showers,  returned  and 
formed  a circle  with  Herrera 
at  its  centre,  throwing  a ball 


Birthdays 


to  each  in  turn,  shouting 
questions  like  “What  do  you 
tfifai c of  the  match?  Why  are 
we  going  to  win?  How  are  we 
going  to  play?" 

The  Brazilian  attacker, 
Evaristo.  would  respond. 
“Well  win  because  we  want 
to  win!"  Antonio  Ra mallets, 
the  Spanish  international 
goalkeeper,  rejoined,  “We’re 
one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
world  that’s  why  we'll  win!" 
But  Kubala,  who  bad  semi  it 
an  and  played  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary  and  Spain  it- 
self stood  by  in  silence-  Bis 
days  were  numbered. 

Waives,  then  England’s  best 
team,  were  thrashed  in  the 
mud  of  Moline ux  by  a Barce- 
lona team  which  made  light  of 
conditions  which  should  ide- 
ally have  suited  Wolves'  long- 
ball,  somewhat  basic,  style. 
Barcelona  won  5-2. 

But  in  1960,  and  the  semi- 
finals, Barcelona  and  Herrera 
met  their  Waterloo;  or  rather, 
their  Real  Madrid.  Things 
might  have  been  different  had 
Herrera  included  the  two 
Hungarians.  Kubala  and  Czi- 
bor, but  they  had  quarreled 
with  him  over  bonuses  and,  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Barce- 
lona fans,  they  were  passed 
over.  Barcelona  were  beaten, 
home  and  away,  and  Infuri- 
ated fans  attacked  Herrera  in 
the  street.  He  was  sacked. 

Now  Herrera  left  Spain  for 
Italy,  and  Milan,  where  he  be- 
came manager  of  Internazion- 
ale.  its  millionaire  president, 
Angelo  MorattL,  known  as  il 
gran  petrolifero , the  great  oil 
man,  was  deeply  ambitious, 
and  none  too  finicky  about 
how  Inter  attained  their  ob- 
jectives. Referees  were  regu- 
larly approached. 

Herrera  decided  that  cre- 
ative. attacking  football  put 
too  much  at  risk.  He  em- 
braced catenaccio.  sweeper  de- 
fence, with  which  Inter  had 
won  the  Italian  al- 

most a decade  earlier.  His  Li- 
vornese  sweeper,  Armando 
Picchi,  seldom  strayed  be- 
yond the  haltway  line.  Suarez 
was  bought  to  control  the 
midfield.  Tall  Giacinlo  Fac- 
chetti  was  the  attacking  left 
back  who  often  scored  goals. 
Sandrino  Mazzola  was  an  ele- 
gant forward.  But  the  team 
and  its  parsimonious  meth- 
ods made  few  friends. 


Triumph  of  the  will . . . Helenio  Herrera 


Mose  Allison,  jazz  pianist 
singer,  70;  Ernestine  Ander- 
son, jazz  singer.  68;  Bibi 
Andersson.  actress.  62;  Jane 
Barker,  finance  director, 
Equitas,  48;  Jennifer  Bate, 
organist  53;  Rachel  BUlisg- 
ton,  writer.  55;  Harry 
Bramma,  director.  Royal 
School  of  Church  Music,  61; 
Lord  Dainton,  chemist, 
chancellor,  Sheffield  Univer- 
sity. 83;  Jonathan  Fenby, 
editor,  South  China  Morning 
Post  55;  Roy  Fredericks,  for- 


Death  Notices 

BEAN.  M Vim  at  ftrta  Sherman),  pesce- 
htffy  InCtuuInf,  Cross  Hospital  on  iwovorn- 
Dor  8.  Sadly  mrased  by  family  and  Mends. 
Pnvaie  funeral.  No  non  era.  Donauona  it 
das,rrd  » Orta m /Cfuswicfc  branch). 
BESWtCK.  Norman  Wared,  aged  71  yoora 
diod  on  Novemtier  5th  1997  si  home  In 
cnirfen  Svcean.  snropsftJro  Enquiries  to 
*S  Morris  S Son  Funeral  Directors. 
Cnureh  Sliotton.  Tel  D16B*  722  876. 
GRIFFIN.  On  November  TJh.  sHU  fighting 
ir.dt-jnamiy  si  the  end  of  a merdfutfy  brief 
bout  «im  cancor.  PETER  JOHN,  egad  47- 
i-  Dearly  beloved  son  of  Mary  GrtKai 
■GoUy).  adored  and  cherished  husband  of 
Dorr  ml  qua  JacIramvGrlirm,  proud  latter 
and  great  mote  of  Guy  Gffflln.  Danlof  Grtrnn 
and  James  Gnitm.  magnanimous  brother- 
in-law  ol  tta  late  Rory  daemon  and  oi 
Patrick  Marsh.  Family  funeral  to  be  IwM  In 
LWchesiar  on  November  i«i.  Flowers  wo 
glumes  nab  01903-786311).  Donations  to 
RADAR.  250  City  Road.  London  EC  TV  BAF. 
J memof  jjsorvice  lor  PG  will  Do  heW  at 
3i  Brufo  a Churth.  Floel  Stroot  rra  tho  City 
of  j-ormon  al  noon  on  Friday  January  9th. 

LEVLAM7,  MUimI  Andrew  John,  died  on 
Saturday  8 Koremtwr  1W7  at  Homo.  2a 
Loro  Road.  London  Beloved  partner  of 
Kft;  sen  el  Rutn  and  brother  « Joanna. 
Pmiip  and  Kane.  Funftor  dotaim  el  rumirai 
ior«-ca  m tomorrows  Guardian 
MORftS.  Goan,  apod  ac.  dioo  p.iiw. 
Oearty  bdovnd  wrm.  mother,  grauihnother. 
sG’.er,  relaUvo  ana  Mend  Such  a Ida 
enhancing  person.  Funoral  private.  Dera- 
ilcn»  U>  lieu  of  Sowars  to  the  ALZHEIMER 
DISEASE  SOCIETY.  (TEL.  0171  306  0606). 
SHtRUEY.  Oaohno.  ct  Sknian.  Penrith  (for- 
merry  cf  Bramhalll  PoacMuUy  on  Sunday 
9!h  November.  Dearest  who  ol  Philip  end 
.-nether  ol  Mary.  Katherine  and  John. 


In  Memoriam 

FARE.  Francis  Edwin,  urtwlllmg  conscript. 

Terao  darwt  Killed  in  Paicstino.  November 
1917  Unknown  bat  not  tm^otten 
SCXTDN.  Mcfteet  Leonard,  loved  and 
remembered  always  by  his  many  Menas. 
SLAWtKSKL  Homan.  111.1 1*7  . 18JJB). 
MbBOd  and  remembered  with  love  awry 
day.  but  es&eclafly  today,  your  am  Brim- 
day  Amo.  Monika  end  JuUan. 

Memorial  Services 

noSTRON.  David  Jacked;  a momertfl  ser- 
vice will  m held  A mo  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre.  Stratlord-Upon-Avon,  on  Sunday 
23rd  Nmvmber  1997  ji  xsopw  and  after- 
wards el  the  Shakespeare  Hoiri.  Those 
wetting  to  anend  aie  asked  to  arivtsc  Mrs. 
TTMtma  Braser.  Mentone  number  01299 
823831. 


Birthdays 


BDMJE,  Ado.  Thanks  tar  bento  a wonder- 
ful tn«nd  and  eU  round  human  Doing  Con- 
gratulations an  being  21  Love  Scan. 

■To  pU»  your  aiweiateement  tolophone 
0171  713  *S67  or  ta  0171  713  41«  between 
Sam  and  3pm  Mon-FH. 


mer  West  ladies  cricketer.  55; 
Ron  Greenwood,  former 
England  football  manager.  76; 
Sir  Martin  Jacomb,  chair- 
man, Prudential  Assurance 
and  the  British  Council,  68; 
Lord  Jenkins  of  Hlllhead. 
chancellor,  Oxford  Universi- 
ty, 77;  Stubby  Kaye,  actor, 
singer,  79;  Rodney  Marsh, 
cricketer,  50;  Derek  Milton, 
High  Commissioner  to 
Jamaica  and  ambassador  to 
Haiti.  62;  Prof  George  Mitch- 
ell, anatomist.  91;  Demi 
Moore,  actress.  35;  Cristina 
Odone,  former  editor,  the 
Catholic  Herald.  37;  Richard 
Parham,  managing  director, 
Peugeot-Talbot,  53;  Dr  Indra- 
prasad  Patel,  economist,  for- 
mer director,  LSE,  73;  Prof 
Colin  Platt,  medieval  histo- 
rian, 63;  Terry  Rooney. 
Labour  MP.  47;  Richard 
Rowe,  jockey,  38;  Sir  Peter 
Shepheard,  architect,  84: 
Kart  Vonnegnt  novelist,  75; 
Gen  sir  Walter  Walker,  for- 
mer Commander-In-Chief, 
Allied  Forces,  North  Europe, 
85;  Jane  Whitfield,  actress 
and  broadcaster,  72:  Lord 
Wolfson,  chairman.  Wollson 
Foundation,  70. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  A report  on  Page  9 on 
Monday,  November  3.  we 
wrongly  gave  the  impression 
that  the  Minister  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Nigel  Griffiths, 
had  described  the  BBCl  pro- 
gramme. Weekend  Watchdog, 

as  “cheap  tabloid  journalism”. 
Mr  Griffiths  has  told  the 
Guardian.  "Watchdog  has  per- 
formed a valuable  service  to 
consumers." 

IN  OUR  Page  1 lead  story  on 
Saturday.  November  8,  Allan 
Levy  was  described  as  a solici- 
tor specialising  in  local  au- 
thority child  abuse  cases.  He 
is  a QC  who  specialises  In 
child  law. 

IN  THE  Birthdays,  Page  22, 
Saturday.  November  8,  Bryan 
Davies  who  was  58  on  Sunday, 
was  described  as  an  MP.  He  is 
now  Lord  Davies  of  Oldham. 

It's  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  from  Ham  to 
5pm,  Monday  to  Friday.  Pax 
0171  239  9897.  E-mail: 

Ian.Mayesi3guardian.ca.uJs 


\/ 


Gerry  Hitchens,  a former 
Shropshire  miner  and  an 
England  1962  World  Cup 
player,  said  that  Herrera’s 
methods  were  oppressive,  it 
was  “like  coming  out  of  the 
fucking  army,”  when  he  left 
them.  Herrera  would  pin  up 
notices  in  the  dressing  room; 
“Attack:  More  Than  A 100 
Goals!  Defence:  Less  Than  30 
Goals!”  The  players  were  con- 
stantly being  sent  into  ritiro, 
training  camp,  before  the 
games.  Hitchens  was  particu- 
larly put  out  by  the  way, 
when  the  coach  took  off  for 
the  local  airport  after  an 
away  game,  Herrera  would 
yell,  “Pensa  alia  partita'." 
(Think  about  the  next  game). 

The  medicine  worked.  Inter 
won  the  1963,  1965  and  1966 
Italian  championships  and 
the  European  Cup  — which 
had  eluded  him  at  Barcelona 
— in  1964  and  1965,  and  the 
world  title  In  both  these 
years. 

By  1967,  the  team  was  fad- 
ing and  lost  2-1  to  Celtic  in  the 
European  final  in  Lisbon.  Bill 
Shankly,  Liverpool’s  idiosyn- 
cratic Scots  manager,  who 
was  at  the  post-game  banquet, 
said  that  be  detailed  two 


Meg  Sheffield 


Celtic  coaches  to  abuse  Her- 
rera for  his  methods,  which 
Shankly,  knowing  Liverpool 
had  been  cheated  by  Inter  in 
the  1965  semi-finaL  despised. 

The  following  year,  Herrera 
became  Roma’s  manager  on 
what  was  then  a stupendous 
£90,000  contract  Things  were 
harder  in  that  Byzantine  mi- 
lieu, though  he  did  manage  to 
take  the  team  to  the  semi-fin- 
als of  the  European  Cup  Win- 
ners' Cup  in  1970.  where  they 
lost  to  Gomlk  Zahrze  on  the 
toss  of  a coin. 

With  Roma,  he  continued  to 
be  his  bombastic  self;  sneer- 
ing that  the  only  time  Roma 
had  won  the  rfiamptnwiciiip 
in  1941.  it  was  because  “Mus- 
solini was  the  manager”. 

Herrera  could  be  quite  a 
dictator  himself.  Once,  falling 
behind  on  a training  run  at 
the  training  ground  at  Appia 
Gentile,  Hitchens,  Luis 
Suarez  and  the  left  winger, 
Marioliro  Corso.  saw  the 
team  coach  drive  off  without 
them,  leaving  them  to  cover 
six  miles  back  to  base. 

More  serious  was  the  case 
of  Roma's  talented  forward, 
Giuliano  Taccola  who  had 
been  ill  for  some  time.  A ton- 


A natural  in  the 
learning  curve 


EG  SHEFFIELD,  who 
has  died  in  a road  ac- 
cident aged  57,  loved 
words  and  cared  passionately 
about  educational  broadcast- 
ing. She  was  an  educator, 
learner,  broadcaster  and 
polymath. 

One  of  four  children,  she  ar- 
rived In  London  from  New 
Zealand  in  the  early  1960s  and, 
in  1966,  joined  the  BBC  as  a 
radio  producer.  Her  ground 
breaking  BBC  Schools’  Nature 
radiovision  series  won  a Prix 
Italia.  Her  outstanding  pri- 
mary school  sex  education 
programmes  Where  Do  Babies 
Come  From  and  Growing  Up 
were  also  published  as  books. 

Trained  as  a chemist,  she 
brought  a scientist's  mind  to 
the  natural  world  and  the  arts. 
Her  homes  were  wonderfully 
furnished  in  bright  colours 
and  decorated  with  artefacts 
from  her  travels. 

In  1971.  she  went  to  Nepal  to 
set  up  schools  broadcasting 
and,  within  six  months,  with 
meagre  resources,  had  the  ser- 
vice on  air.  Three  years  in  the 
country  established  her  life- 
long interest,  and  she  was 
planning  a documentary  on 
Nepalese  human  rights  educa- 
tion at  the  time  of  her  death. 

She  was  an  expert  climber 
and  skier  and.  in  Nepal  was 
aide  to  indulge  her  love  of 
mountains.  In  Kathmandu, 

she  married  writer  and  hu- 
morist Alex  Guyan  and  their 
only  child  Kate  was  born 
there. 

After  a year  in  London,  pro- 
ducing programmes  for  Radio 
3 s Science  Now,  she  and  her 
femily  moved  to  the  West 


Indies  where  she  worked  for 
two  years  as  a school  broad- 
casting advisor.  She  then 
joined  the  BBC  Open  Univer- 
sity staff  before  completing 
her  BBC  career  with  nine 
years  as  a senior  education 
producer.  Although  she  con- 
tinued her  radio  work,  she 
branched  out  into  television, 
where  her  subjects  ranged 
from  street  mathematics  in 
Brazil  to  women's  literacy  in 
Kerala.  She  was  particularly 
proud  of  her  film  on  Ndebele 
art  with  photographer  Marga- 
ret Courtney  Clarke  and 
writer  Maya  Angelou. 

In  1995.  she  took  early 
retirement,  then  co-wrote  a 
book  on  Papua  New  Guinea. 
She  had  established  her  home 
in  Stony  Stratford,  dug  her  al- 
lotment and  stood  as  a Green 
Party  candidate.  It  is  a terrible 
irony  that  she  was  crushed  by 
a car,  the  mechanical  monster 
she  so  despised. 

She  had  been  taking  up  new 
causes:  publishing  a breast 
cancer  newsletter,  taking  an 
HND  In  bookbinding  and  a 
mud  architecture  course  at 
Grenoble  University.  Her  first 
mud  wan  fell  down,  but  she 
was  determined  that  her 
planned  adobe  would  last. 

Her  husband  died  six  years 
ago.  She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter,  Kate,  and  had  found 
a new  love.  Meg  Sheffield 
proved  that  power  and  femi- 
ninity are  compatible. 


Suzanne  Campbell-Jones 


Meg  Sheffield,  radio  producer, 
bom  September  S.  1940;  died  No- 
vember 3,  1997 


An  inquiring 
mind... 

Meg  Sheffield 
brought a 
scientist’s 
mind  to 
the  natural 
world  and 
the  arts 
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silectomy  was  of  no  avail.  Ro- 
ma’s doctors  warned  that  Tac- 
cola had  a heart  murmur,  the 
result  of  a congenital  defect 
But  Herrera  insisted  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  him 
and,  in  March  1969,  when 
Roma  were  playing  Cagliari 
in  Sardinia,  Taccola  had  trav- 
elled with  the  team,  though 
he  was  not  to  play.  Herrera 
insisted  that  be  train  in  fixe 
morning  with  the  rest  of  foe 
squad  on  a beach  buffeted  by 
icy  winds.  Taccola  developed 
a high  fever,  watched  the 
game  from  the  stand,  col- 
lapsed afterwards  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  died. 

Herrera  never  did  win  the 
championship  with  Roma, 
though  so  popular  was  he  that 
his  salary  was  quickly  cov- 
ered by  season  ticket  sales. 
On  retirement,  he  went  to  live 
in  Venice,  continuing  to  ful- 
minate against  those  be  con- 
sidered his  inferior  succes- 
sors in  the  game.  Herrera 
married  twice. 


Brian  Qianvflle 


Helenio  Herrera,  football  coach, 
bom  April  17, 1916;  died  Novem- 
ber 9,  1997 


Michael  von  Clemm  ■ 

Making  a reality  out 

of  big  banking  ideas 


THE  global  financial 
community  Is  short  of 
intellectuals,  so  when 
it  believes  that  it  has 
discovered  someone  oat  of  the 
ordinary  — as  was  the  case 
with  banker  Michael  von 
Cflernm,  who  has  died  of  a 
brain  tumour,  aged  62  — it 
tends  to  overdramatlse  the 
achievements. 

Michael  von  01“"^  has 
been  described  as  the  creator 
of  a variety  of  financial  in- 
struments including  the  euro- 
dollar market,  which  has 
been  at  the  core  of  the  City  of 
London’s  triumph  as  a global 
banking  centre;  More 
recently  he  has  been  credited 
with  fixe  concept  of  Canary 
Wharf,  an  alternative  City  in 

the  London  docklands  which. 

in  recent  times,  has  become  a 
magnet  for  the  large  Ameri- 
can banks,  hi  reality,  it  was 
tFu>  ambition  of  the  Canadian 
Reichmann  family,  together 
with  the  political  support  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  for  a 
“Wall  Street”  in  the  dock- 
lands area,  which  allowed  file 
project  to  come  to  fruition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  von 
Clemm,  a towering  and 
intimidating  six  foot,  eight 
inch  figure,  played  a large 
part  in  many  of  the  events 
which  led  to  Loudon  »<m> mg 
itself  a dominant  role  in  Euro- 
pean finance.  This  was  to  tbe 
point  that,  at  one  stage,  as 
many  flpnar  ifwn»  for  nation 
states  and  large  corporations 
were  being  raised  in  the  City 
as  in  New  York.  But,  like  the 
Japanese,  in  the  world  of  elec- 
tronics, von  Clemm  was 
largely  a synthesiser  of  other 
people’s  ideas,  rather  than  the 

matiro  mind  hghlnii  fliwm. 

However,  von  Clemm  ap- 
proached everything  that  he 
(fid  with  a Jlnglwn » n/iorfnogB 
bordering  on  obsession, 
which  has  led  in  some  cases 
to  an  overstatement  of  bis 

achievements. 

The  huge  eurodollar  mar- 
ket he  is  said  to  have  devised 
was  in  foct  Qie  creation  of 
other  global  bankers,  while 
von  Clemm  was  still  a Junior 
clerk  at  First  National  City 
Bank,  later  to  become  Citi- 
bank. “He  was  a great  show- 
off  and  very  determined  but 
was  not  there  at  the  birth  erf 
tbe  eurodollar  market,”  a 
former  colleague  observed. 

Michael  von  Clemm  was 
bora  on  Long  Island,  the  son 
of  a Bavarian  fhthor  and  an 
English  mother.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  exclusive  Exeter 
Academy,  a New  Hampshire 
boarding  school,  and  Har- 
vard, from  where  he  gradu- 
ated cumlaude  in  1956. 


After  post-graduate  ^^ 
in  anthropology  .at  Harvard 
and  Corpus  Christ!  ColfogJ 
Oxford,  he  completed 
torate  in  Tanzania  where  ne 
lived  and  worked  among  the 
Wachagga  tribe  of  KfliumaB- 
jaro,  studying  social  change; 
The  results  of  his  work  were 
later  to  be  published  in 
tributions  to  the  journal  Eco- 
nomic Botany. 

But  his  ambition  was  to  be 
a journalist-  He  started  out  as 
anight  reporter  on  the  Boston 
Globe,  largely  covering  crune 
stories  and.  In  196.., 
recruited  by  toe  New  York 
Times.  But  when  the  paper 
went  on  strike,  he  joined  the 
New  York  offices  of  wbat 
would  become  Citibank, 
which  would  become  the 
world’s  first  truly  global  fi- 
nancial organisation.  It  was 


Creative  financing  — 
Michael  von  Clemm 

there  that  he  gained  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  eurobond  mar- 
ket. which  was  already  up 
and  running,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  one  of 
its  variations,  the  certificate 
of  deposit  This  was  seen  as 
special  because  it  was  a mar- 
ketable instrument  which 
could  be  traded  among  invest- 
ment groups. 

After  a relatively  short 
stint  at  Citibank,  be  returned 
to  Harvard  in  1976  where  he 
taught  at  the  business  school, 
developing  a strategic  consul- 
tancy on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

In  the  late  1960s,  be  came 
across  the  London-based 
chefs  Michel  and  Albert 
Roux.  Von  Clemm  was  appar- 
antly  disenchanted  about  the 
lack  of  high  quality  cuisine  in 
London  and  he  resolved  to 
back  the  two  chefs  commer- 
cially so  as  to  take  the  genius 
and  Michelin  stars  of  Le  Gav- 
roche  to  a wider  audience. 


eventually  folded  into  Credit 

fuSTtSbr*  margn|  wto 

First  Boston  (CSriSL  l“ 
JS me  one  of  the  first  of  a 
%%  breed  of  investment 

^A^CSFE,  win  Clemm  be- 
ca^ie  chairman  of  the  London 
^ where  be  displayed  a 
ruthlessness  which  ^ 
usual  in  its  ferocity  even  in 
the  highly  competitive  world 
of  international  hanki^Dj 

spite  earning  a pubhc  repute 
Son  of  loyal ty  to  fnente  he 
was  widely  feared  aramrg  toe 
investment  banking  toter- 
Dity,  because  nobody  was 
ever  certain  as  to  where  he 
would  wield  “the  long  knife 
which  he  carried”. 

After  CSFB,  von  Clemm 
moved  In  1986  to  the  world  s 
largest  stockbroking  fim. 
Merrill  Lynch,  where  be  be- 
came a globe-trotting  super- 
salesman for  the  group's  capi- 
tal market  products,  tatong 
advantage  of  a network  of 
contacts  built  up  among  west- 
ern and  emerging  market  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  in  the 
corporate  world. 

More  recently,  he  proved 
there  was  life  after  invest- 
ment banking  by  taking 
charge  of  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union  and,  in  October 
1996,  he  was  elected  president 
of  Templeton  College,  Oxford, 
while  maintaining  strong 
connections  with  his  alma 
mater.  Harvard. 

Von  Clemm  collected  good 
causes  by  tbe  hatful  and  was 
variously  associated  with  al- 
most everything  from  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  to  Tanglewood 
and  various  hospital  projects. 
He  also  had  a taste  for  upper 
echelon  English  clubs,  prid- 
ing himself  on  having  broken 
down  the  barriers  at  White's 
and  Boodles. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Louisa  Bronson  Hunnewell 
and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  fought  a heroic  and  sn- 
cessfol  battle  against  cancer. 


Alex  Drummer 


Michael  von  Clemm.  Investment 
banker,  bom  March  18,  1935; 
died  November  6. 1997 
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WorldCom  knocks  BT  off 
global  expansion  line 

Battle  for  MCI  ends  in 
defeat  - but  loser  gets 
$3bn  consolation  prize  1 


Chris  Barrie,  Simon  Beavis 
and  Mark  Tran  to  Now  York 

RJTISH  Telecom's 
plans  for  interna- 
tional expansion 
were  in  tatters  last 
night  after  It  was 
outgunned  in  the  takeover 
battle  for  US  telecoms  com- 
pany MCI  by  a S37  billion 
agreed  offer  from  rival 
WorldCom. 

BT's  directors  put  a brave 
face  on  the  outcome  of  the 
protracted  struggle,  saying 
that  the  firm  had  pocketed  a 
$3  billion  (£1.77  billion)  profit 
on  the  sale  of  its  20  per  cent 
stake  in  MCI  and  stressing 
that  other  opportunities  were 
open  in  the  US  and  elsewhere. 

City  speculation  immedi- 
ately focused  on  a renewed 
bid  for  Cable  & Wireless. 
Shares  in  C&W  rose  16.5p  to 
dose  at  481  ^p,  while  BT 
shares  rose  Up  to  dose  at 
465p.  WorldCom  shares  fell  in 
early  trading. 

There  was  also  speculation 
that  BT  would  be  forced  to 
hand  back  some  of  the  money 
to  shareholders  in  the  form  of 
special  dividends  or  sharp 
buy-backs. 

Sir  Peter  Bonfield,  BT  chief  I 
executive,  said  in  New  York 
that  the  group  had  been  ap- 
proached by  a number  erf 
other  firms  in  recent  weeks 
but  had  been  constrained 
from  further  discussion  by 
the  MCI  negotiations.  Hie  indi- 
cated that  BT  would  now  pro- 
ceed with  those  talks  with  a 
view  to  commercial  deals  and 
possible  investment 

WorldCom’s  victory  will 
create  a company  that  is  the 
largest  long-distance  carrier 
in  the  US  after  AT&T.  It  will 
have  $30  billion  In  revenues,  a 
strong  presence  in  informa- 
tion technology,  operations  in 
102  local  US  markets,  com- 
bined sales  of  $32  billion  and 
70.000  employees. 

WorldCom  is  offering  all 
MCI  shareholders  — except 
BT  — $51  of  its  stock  for  each 
MCI  share.  BT  will  receive 
$51  per  share  in  cash  for  its 


stake,  for  which  it  paid  $32  a 
share.  BT  also  stands  to  gain 
$465  million  in  break-up  fees. 

The  agreement  between 
MCI  and  WorldCom  was 
struck  over  the  weekend  de- 
spite last-minute  intervention 
by  a third  suitor,  GTE.  which 
raised  its  offer  to  $47  a share. 
The  US  company  could  not 
match  WorldCom’s  $51-a- 
share  offer,  however,  and  was 
thought  to  be  having  diffi- 
culty raising  the  finance. 

WorldCom  agreed  early  on 
Monday  to  pay  BT  $7  billion. 
The  deal  leaves  WorldCom 
highly  geared. 

Bernle  Ebbers.  WorldCom’s 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, said:  “We  have  aligned 
ourselves  with  a management 
team  and  employees  who 
share  our  entrepreneurial 
spirit  and  continue  to  pioneer 
competition  In  our  Industry. '* 

WorldCom  sought  to  reas- 
sure investors  by  claiming  | 
that  “significant  new  areas  of 
potential  cost  savings  bad 
been  identified . . . and  the  an- 
ticipated synergies  are  more 
than  previously  estimated". 
The  company  reckons  it  can 
achieve  savings  of  $3-fi  billion 
in  1999.  rising  to  $5.6  billion 
by  2002. 

Professing  himself  de- 
lighted with  tiie  outcome,  Sir 
Peter  said  it  would  not  have 
been  in  shareholders'  inter- 
ests to  have  been  drawn  into  a 
bidding  war.  The  synergies 
open  to  a US  bidder  were 
greater  than  those  for  BT. 

He  denied  that  -the  episode 
bad  ttawiagari  BT’s  prospects 
of  securing  a worthwhile  alli- 
ance in  the  US.  BT  was  now 
free  to  pursue  investment  op- 
portunities in  markets  other 
than  the  US  as  they  moved 
from  monopoly  supply  to 
liberalisation. 

BT  intends  to  continue  to 
ran  Concert  Communications 
Services,  a one-stop  shop  that 
supplies  TimTti  nationals.  BT 
owns  75.1  per  cent  of  Concert 
and  has  the  option  to  buy  the 
remaining  stake  from  MCI  if 
it  chooses.  MCI  and  World- 
Com have  also  agreed  to  sell 
Concert  products  in  the  US. 
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High-rise  prize . . . MCI  Communications’  headquarters  in  Washington  DC 


Grand  ambition  thwarted 


/ Executives  examine  their  options  as 
dream  dies.  NICHOLAS  BANNISTER 
and  SIMON  BEAVIS  ask  what’s  next 


BT’s  attempts  to 
break  away  from 
the  UK  market  and 
propel  itself  Into  the 
top  flight  of  global  telecom- 
munication companies  has 
been  a story  of  grand  ambi- 
tion, chaotically  thwarted. 

The  collapse  of  its  year- 
long efforts  to  forge  an  alli- 
ance with  MCI,  America’s 
second  biggest  long  dis- 
tance operator,  followed 
the  attempted  merger  with 
UK  rival  Cable  & Wireless 
that  foundered  shamboli- 
cally.  Its  earlier  effort  to 
move  into  US  mobile 
phones,  when  It  bought  a 20 
per  cent  stake  in  McCaw, 
was  scuppered  by  AT&T. 

Sir  Iain  Vallance,  the  BT 
chairman,  and  Sir  Peter 
Bonfield,  the  chief  execu- 
tive, looked  exhausted  last 
night  as  they  explained  the 
latest  setback  on  a video 
call  from  New  York.  For  Sir 
Peter,  brought  in  to 
sharpen  up  BT’s  interna- 
tional act,  it  was  an  espe- 
cially hard  knock. 


The  two  executives 
claimed  they  were  over- 
flowing with  alternative 
offers  in  the  US  and  else- 
where which  would  allow 
the  group  to  set  out  on  its 
global  strategy  plan  again. 

In  fact  the  group,  which 
managed  to  come  out  of  the 
MCI  deal  with  $7.5  billion 
in  cash  but  with  its  strategy 
in  tatters.  Is  left  looking 

rather  sorrier.  Or  as  one 
leading  analyst  drily 
summed  it  up  yesterday: 
“BT  is  back  to  where  It  was 
12  months  ago.  except  it’s  a 
bit  better  off.** 

Once  the  MCI  stake  cash 
Is  banked  It  will  leave  BT 
with  net  cash  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  watchers,  an 
ability  to  spend  up  to 
£30  billion  on  acquisitions. 

Some  in  the  City  specu- 
lated that  BT  would  retain 
i to  target  C&W,  which  was 
trading  on  a market  capi- 
talisation of  £10.8  billion 

night.  Others  said  BT 
would  opt  for  the  safe  op- 
tion of  a share  buy-back. 


Although  trendy  among 
privatised  British  compa- 
nies, BT  would  doubtless 
see  a buy  back  as  a mark  of 
failure.  “Vallance  and  Bon- 
field want  to  grow  the  busi- 
ness. They  do  not  want  to 
return  to  being  a UK  util- 
ity,” said  one  observer. 

The  la  finding 

alternative  paths  to  expan- 
sion Is  that  the  list  of  poten- 
tial partners  is  fast  drying 
op.  Despite  its  dominance 
at  home  and  its  spread  of 
interests  throughout 
Europe,  BT  needs  to  be  able 
to  offer  its  customers  — 

! particularly  multi-national 
; business  — access  to  the 
other  two  key  markets  of 
the  US  and  the  Far  East. 

Its  Concert  Communica- 
tions subsidiary — set  up  to 
serve  transnational  compa- 
nies — survives  the  MCI  de- 
bacle but  is  nevertheless 
probably  weakened  since 
BT  is  now  forced  to  rely  on 
MCI/WorldCom  as  its  US 
distributor. 

A straight  MCI  deal  would 
have  put  It  in  bed  with  the 
number  two  long  distance 
player  in  the  US  and  allowed 
ft  to  piggyback  MCTs  at- 
tempts to  break  into  local 
US  markets  monopolised  by 
the  Baby  Bells. 


AT&T  remains  America’s 
biggest  player,  but  any  deal 
with  BT  would  be  bound  to 
run  Into  the  sand  with  the 
US  competition  authorities. 
The  number  three  US 
player.  Sprint,  Is  already 
spoken  for,  having  tied  up 
with  Deutsche  Telecom  and 
France  T§16com. 

Were  BT  to  link  with  the 
local  Baby  Bell  companies, 
like  Nynex  or  Bell  Atlantic, 
only  half  of  its  US  ambi- 
tions would  be  met  — since 
1 it  would  still  be  missing  in 
i the  long  distance  market. 

The  group’s  options  In 
the  Far  East  are  as  tricky. 
BT  is  one  of  a large  gaggle 
of  big  telecoms  groups  that 
has  courted  the  world’s  big- 
gest telephone  company, 
NTT  of  Japan,  which  was 
until  recently  forbidden 
from  forming  international 
alliances. 

That  leaves  Hong  Kong 
Telecom,  Cable  & Wire- 
less’s prize  asset  which 
sits  in  China’s  newest 
province.  With  a market  of 
1.2  billion  people  on  its 
doorstep,  HK  Telecom  is 
doubtless  a rich  but  politi- 
cally risky  prize. 

For  BT  any  attempt  to 
seize  it  would  also  Involve  a 
large  measure  of  dija  oil 
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Cable  firm  promises  digital  TV  for  Christmas 


Chris  Barrie,  Media 
Cosiness  Correspondent 


The  UK’s  biggest  cable 
company  is  to  begin 
trials  in  digital  televi- 
sion this  Christmas.  Cable  & 
Wireless  Communications 
hopes  the  experiment,  will  be 
extended  to  all  its  costumers 
by2000. 

Executives  said  yesterday 
that  the  company  would  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  its  broad- 
casts to  offer  customers  up  to 
70  channels  devoted  to  films, 
jpMitding  the  top  10  to  15  box 
office  hits,  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  Eventually  the  firm  will 
offer  600  channels. 


By  then  the  group  also 
hopes  to  supply  a range  of 
electronic  services.  Including 

Shopping,  gambling  and  bank- 
ing. It  is  also  testing  high- 
speed modem  links  to  the  In- 
ternet with  Manchester 
customers.  It  already  has 
25,000  subscribers  to  its  net 
browser  service. 

Chief  executive  Graham 
Wallace  said  the  Lewisham 
area  in  south  London  would 
be  the  first  to  trial  the  new 
technology  this  Christmas  in 
limited  form.  Customers 
would  be  selected  according 
to  demographics  and  other 
market  data  and  gradually 
rolled  out  in  the  company’s 
franchised  regions. 


Set-top  boxes  will  be  fitted 
to  -risting  televisions  at  the 
company's  expense,  convert- 
ing them  to  receive  digital 
signals.  Electronic  pro- 
gramme guides  and  the  film 
service  would  be  available,  in 
some  areas,  from  Easter. 

Subscribers  who  opt  for  the 
new  service  will  receive  bet- 
ter quality  sound  and  pic- 
tures, and  a pay-per-view  film 
service  originated  by  BSkyB 
under  a controversial  deal 
signed  last  week- 
Other  cable  firms  had 
wanted  CWC  to  Join  their 
efforts  to  negotiate  directly 
with  Hollywood  studios. 

But  Mr  Wallace  was  unre- 
pentant about  CWCs  decision 


to  break  away  and  sign  up 
with  the  satellite  firm.  He 
said:  “1  am  not  a great  be- 
liever in  making  a point  of 
principle  at  the  expense  of 
giving  customers  what  they 
want” 

However,  he  also  stressed 
that  the  Sky  deal  was  only  for 
two  years  and  indicated  that 
CWC  may  rejoin  the  cable 
consortium  later.  The  Chief 
executive  said  the  priority 
was  to  create  a new  market 
for  digital  television  and  to 
worry  about  flexible  choices 
in  programming  later. 

His  remarks  came  as  CWC 
unveiled  a 1 03  per  cent  in- 
crease in  pre-tax  profits  to 
£65  million,  before  non-recur- 


ring items  on  revenues  up 
12  per  cent  to  £1.1  billion. 

The  company  was  formed 
last  April  from  the  merger  of 
Mercury  Communications, 
Bell  Cablemedia,  Nynex  Cab- 
leComms  and  Videotron. 
When  complete,  CWCs  cable 
network  will  have  the  poten- 
tial to  reach  6 million  homes. 

Mr  Wallace  said  customers 
would  be  drawn  to  the  new 
digital  service  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  firm’s  basic 
package  — Head  Start,  cost- 
ing £1L99  including  telephone 
line — and  the  lure  of  pay-per^ 
view  movies  starting  at  stag- 
gered times  on  different  chan- 
nels, ensuring  customers  are 
no  more  than  30  minutes 


away  from  the  start  of  the 
Him  of  their  choice.  Prices  of 
£250  to  £3  per  film  were 

under  consideration,  to  com- 
pete with  video  rental  shops. 

The  company  is  negotiating 
with  two  suppliers  for  soft- 
ware for  its  electronic  pro- 
gramme guide,  and  will  order 
its  own  set-top  boxes.  Some 
500  have  been  ordered  so  for 
for  the  trials. 

Mr  Wallace  added  that  the 
rate  card,  negotiated  with 
BSkyB  for  access  to  Its  chan- 
nels, had  been  “tidied  up” 

and  that  the  mnritfiraHnna,  irt- 

duding  some  cost  savings, 
would  be  available  to  the 
other  cable  firms  in  their  con- 
tracts with  BSkyB. 
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"■l  HERE  can  be  no  com- 

I .plaints  from  BT  share- 

I holders  about  the  even- 
tual outcome  of  their  assault 
on  the  US  telecoms  market. 
Management  may  have  come 
away  with  nothing,  except  an 
uncertain  global  future 
through  Concert,  but  the  com- 
pensation is  substantial  — in 
the  shape  of  $3.5  billion 
(£2  billion)  net  profit  on  the 
transaction.  As  a vulture 
fund,  BT  has  done  brilliantly, 
even  if  it  has  yet  to  convince 
as  a global  telecoms  player. 

Despite  mSHai  scepticism 
about  the  WorldCom  bid  for 
MCI,  with  its  substantial 
paper  element,  its  creative 
chief  executive,  Bernard  Eb- 
bers, has  demonstrated  again 
that  he  knows  how  to  pull  off 
a deal,  even  In  the  midst  of 
stock  market  volatility. 

The  fit  between  MCI,  with 
its  developed  distance  opera- 
tions, and  WorldCom,  with  its 
local  markets,  looks  good  and 
the  same  cultural  fears  which 
made  investors  nervous 
about  a BT-MCI  alliance  now 
look  less  pronounced. 

US  investors  need,  how- 
ever, to  be  alert  to  the  dan- 
gers of  agreed  mergers  and 
cautious  about  the  high  levels 
of  debt  which  will  be  taken  on 
to  the  MCI-WorldCom  bal- 
ance sheet. 

So  what  should  BT  do  with 
its  cash?  The  safest  solution 
would  be  to  give  it  back  to 
shareholders.  That  would  also 
be  the  most  negative.  The  US 
auction  for  MCI  has  demon- 
strated the  level  of  interest 
and  value  placed  on  the  global 
telecoms  market  and  BT  — 
despite  the  deals  it  has  al- 
ready made  in  Europe  — 
needs  to  ensure  that  it  is  not 
rna  rglnaltepri  as  a UK  domes- 
tic player  with  some  promis- 
ing joint  ventures  on  the 
Continent 

With  its  substantial  slugs  of 
cash.  BT  has  the  opportunity 
of  forging  alliances  with  the 
biggest  global  players  includ- 
ing AT&T — which  has  strug- 
gled in  the  UK 

But  there  must  also  be  the 
suspicion  that  BT  will  be 
tempted  to  have  one  more  go 
at  Cable  & Wireless,  giving  it 
access  to  the  Pacific  through 
Hong  Kong  Telecom  and 
North  America  through  the 
Caribbean. 

The  Richard  Brown  regime 
at  C&W  has  simplified  mat- 
ters by  hiving  off  its  cable  op- 
erations into  quoted  Cable 
and  Wireless  Communica- 
tions, making  the  UK  part  of 
the  business  more  easy  to  sep- 
arate. This  would  make  for  a 
cleaner  deal  with  fewer  com- 
petition concerns. 


Asian  exposure 

THE  confidence  of  chief 
City  regulator  Howard 
Davies  that  UK  banks 
are  more  robust  than  their 
Aslan  counterparts,  able  to 


weather  the  storm  in  South- 
East  Asia  and  Latin  America, 
should  be  reassuring  to  inves- 
tors. Although  it  would  be 
useful,  in  this  age  of  transpar- 
ancy,  to  have  more  details  of 
their  exposure  in  the  regions. 

In  the  US,  analysts  are  mak- 
ing the  first  stabs  at  quantify- 
ing the  impact  on  the  US 
banks  of  the  Asian  crisis.  Hie 
doyen  of  US  banking  analysts. 
Raphael  Soifer,  of  Brown 
Brothers  Harriman  & Co. 
reckons  that  at  the  end  of 
June  this  year  the  exposure  of 
the  US  banks  to  east  south 
and  South-East  Asia  (exclud- 
ing Japan)  was  $645  billion  — 
with  the  largest  commercial 
banks  being  responsible  for 
S50  billion. 

So  for,  only  BankAmerica 
and  Citicorp  have  outlined 
their  exposure,  put  in  the 
order  of  $15  billion.  This 
leaves  $35  billion  unac- 
counted for.  with  Chase  Man- 
hattan seen  as  having  the 
largest  volume  of  loans  at  risk 
in  the  region.  Although  Citi- 
corp. with  its  larger  local 
businesses  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific, almost  certainly  has  the 
greatest  overall  exposure. 

Mr  Soifer  believes  that  the 
risk  is  probably  less  than  the 
overall  figures,  since  more 
than  $15  billion  of  the  credits 
are  in  trade  financing  or  trad- 
ing accounts:  past  experience 
of  emerging  market  problems 
suggests  that  such  arrange- 
ments are  far  less  vulnerable. 

Nevertheless,  even  when 
these  figures  are  stripped  out, 
there  will  be  a considerable 
problem  for  the  six  Hanks  to 
deal  with.  In  the  US.  the  im- 
pact of  such  secondary  effects 
of  the  Asian  crisis  on  the 
banking  system  has  yet  to  be 
fully  reflected  in  their  ac- 
counts or  earnings  per  share. 

Given  the  market  concern, 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  banks 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  disclose  their  exposure  and 
risk  as  soon  as  possible, 
rather  than  leaving  it  to  fi- 
nancial results  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 


Euro  flood 


THE  way  the  Government 
arrived  at  its  member- 
ship in  principle  deci- 
sion on  European  Monetary 
Union  may  have  been  con- 
tused and  tentative,  but  now 
that  it  has  formally  put  the 
question  of  a date  beyond  the 
next  election  it  is  showing 
signs  of  rapid  decision 
making. 

In  his  CBI  speech,  Gordon 
Brown  made  it  clear  that  he 
expects  big  business  to  gravi- 
tate towards  the  euro  at  a gal- 
lop. From  1999,  companies 
will  have  the  power  to  file 
their  accounts  in  the  euro, 
issue  shares  in  euro,  have 
bank  accounts  in  euro  and 
pay  taxes  in  euro  — although, 
unlike  their  continental  coun- 
terparts. they  will  still  be  ex- 
posed to  currency  risk 
The  consequence  of  a large 
volume  of  transactions  being 
conducted  in  euros  and  possi- 
bly, in  some  transnational 
companies,  staff  being  paid  in 
euros  win  put  a force  behind 
file  revolution. 

This  could  be  unstoppable, 
despite  William  Hague's  at- 
tempt in  Birmingham  to  be- 
have like  King  Canute.  Brit- 
ain may  yet  find  itself 
swamped  by  euro  in  the  first 
wave. 


New  mobile  phone  is  dead 
ringer  for  a computer  game 


Simon  Beavis 
Media  Business  Editor 

BARENTS  who  feel  that 
w^yoimg  people  spend  too 
much  of  their  lives  with  an  ear 
stock  to  a mobile  phone  may 
now  have  even  more  reason  to 
despair  with  the  realisation 
that  they  could  be  hanging  up 
only  to  immerse  themselves  In 
a computer  game. 

Nokia,  Europe's  biggest 
maker  of  mobile  phones,  yes- 
terday moved  to  ensure  that 
the  pocket  phone  remains  an 
indispenslble  faahinn  item  for 
teenagers  by  introducing  the 
first  handset  to  include  com- 
puter games. 

Nokia  has  even  thought  of 
promoting  direct  social  inter- 
course with  Its  new  product 
The  new  product  includes  a fa- 
cility allowing  two  people, 
each  equipped  with  its  new 
handset,  to  play  games 
together  — if  they  stand  three 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 

Australia  2-36  Franca  9-37 
Austria  19.75  Germany  2.B05 

Belgium  57.68  Greece  443.00 
Canada  Z318  Hong  Kong  12.65 

Cypnia  0.628  India  81.94 

Denmark  10.74  Ireland  1.084 
Finland  8-53  Israel  5.99 


feet  apart  and  point  their 
phones  at  each  other. 

The  Finnish  company  yes- 
terday staged  worldwide 
events  to  promote  the  new 
series  of  handsets  which,  at 
only  137  grammes,  weigh  in  as 
the  world's  lightest  phones. 

The  midget  phone  was  un- 
veiled at  events  in  Beijing, 
across  the  US  and  in  all  major 
European  cities. 

It  is  said  to  have  “almost 
human  qualities’’,  meaning  it 
can  be  programmed  to  ring 
loudly  or  quietly  as  circum- 
stances demand,  to  accept  only 
priority  calls,  and  is  equipped 
with  a calculator  with  cur- 
rency converter,  mlnl-note- 
book,  and  alarm  dock,  ft  is 
connectable  to  a printer  or  per- 
sonal computer. 

But  in  Britain,  where  the 
new  pbane  goes  an  sale  from 
January,  Nokia  is  wrestling 
with  uncomfortable  new  evi- 
dence that  maybe  the  mobile 
craze  is  on  the  ebb. 


Italy  2,798 
Malta  0.825 
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New  Zealand  2.648 
Norway  11.40 
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Singapore  1619 
South  Africa  723 
Spain  235.00 
Sweden  12.31 
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What  about  the  workers 


The  Guardian 


Tuesday NovembKjlll^Z 


Whither  the  CBI William  Hague  faces  business  leaders  turning  both  ways  in  Birmingham  on  the  key  Issue  of  monetary  union  photographs:  martin  argles 

Hague’s  labour  manifesto 


Larry  Efliott 

Economics*  Editor 


CONSERVATIVE 
leader  William 
Hague  warned 
workers  yesterday 
that  they  might  be 
forced  to  take  a pay  cut  as  the 
price  of  Britain  joining  a 
single  currency. 

In  an  uncompromising  but 
well  received  speech  to  busi- 
ness leaders  in  Birmingham. 
Mr  Hague  said  that  the  loss  of 
the  exchange  rate  as  an  eco- 
nomic weapon  meant  labour 
costs  would  have  to  take  the 
strain  in  any  downturn. 

“Targeting  the  exchange 
rate  means  prices  and  labour 
costs  must  be  able  to  go  down 
as  well  as  op."  Mr  Hague  said 
in  a day  dominated  by  the 
question  of  monetary  union. 

“Before  the  CBI  shakes 
bands  with  the  TUC  on  a 
single  currency,  you  should 
Ox  them  in  the  eye  and  ask  if 
they  are  prepared  to  tell  their 
members  that  they  might 
have  to  accept  a pay  cut,” 

With  many  delegates  at  the 
conference  siding  with  the 
Opposition  leader’s  sceptical 
line,  Mr  Hague  said:  “There  is 
more  to  being  a pro-business 
party  than  telling  everybody 
what  they  want  to  hear. 

“None  of  us  should  be 
starry-eyed  about  a single 
currency  or  simply  rest  on 
the  argument  that,  since  mon- 
etary union  now  seems  inev- 
itable. Britain  has  to  be  part 
of  it  It  was  that  kind  of  think- 
ing in  1990  that  took  us  into 
the  ERM.  Almost  everyone 
was  in  favour  of  it  The  Con- 
servative Government  The 
Labour  Party.  The  press.  The 
City.  The  CBI.  We  know  what 
happened  next" 

Earlier,  the  CBrs  president 
Sir  Colin  Marshall,  laid  bare 
the  deep  rift  separating  big 
business  from  the  Consera- 
tives.  Opening  the  two-day 
conference,  he  said:  “We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  ‘if  of 
the  matter,  but  the  ‘when*  and 
ibe  ‘how*,  wp  see  clear  bene- 
fits of  economic  development 
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wealth  creation  and  increased 
employment  from  unhindered 
access  to  a greater  European 
economy  and  a fully  com- 
pleted single  market” 
Unilever  chairman  Niall 
Fitzgerald  said:  "Too  many 
people  in  Britain  have  spent 
the  last  few  years  deluding 
themselves,  some  hoping  that 
if  we  all  shut  our  eyes  tightly 
enough,  the  single  currency 
would  somehow  go  away, 
others  arrogantly  assuming 


that  if  Britain  didn't  like  the 
idea,  it  just  wouldn’t  hap- 
pen." 

But  strong  voices  were  also 
raised  against  monetary 
union.  Sir  Stanley  Kalins, 
chairman  of  Dixons,  said  it 
represented  the  “ultimate 
leap  in  the  dark". 

He  said  that  the  CBI  high 
command  had  felled  to  pres- 
ent the  full  picture.  “All  we 
have  is  the  golden  scenario. 
The  pro  arguments  are  ap- 


plauded, the  cans  are  mini- 
mised, the  debate  is  rarefied. 

"Membership  of  a single 
currency  would  be  Irrevers- 
ible, Irrevocable  and  irre- 
trievable: our  voices  may  be 
pitched  higher  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  our  economic  virility.” 

Jeremy  Wodridge,  of  the 
Solihull-based  BE  Wedge 
Holdings,  said:  “I  would 
rather  listen  to  the  Spice 
Girls  on  monetary  union  than 
the  CBI.’’ 

Barclays  Bank  chairman 
Martin  Taylor  said  Britain 
would  be  forced  into  repeat- 
I mg  one  or  other  erf  its  past 
mistakes  — dragging  Its  feet 
| on  Europe  or  linking  the  cur- 
rency to  the  marie. 

“Are  the  economic  rides  of 
being  in  prematurely  — and 
they  are  considerable  — 

I greater  than  the  risks  of 
being  out?"  he  asked.  “The 
j CBrs  exchange  rate  advice  to 
the  Government  has  been 
pretty  lamentable." 

Mr  Taylor  said  that;  once 
the  exchange  rate  was  given 
Up  as  an  economic  took  the 
whole  burden  of  adjustment 
fell  on  the  labour  market.  Im- 
plying lower  wages  or  higher 
European  unemployment. 

Mr  Hague  eagerly  took  up 
Mr  Taylor’s  point.  "It  means 
not  Just  retraining  from  hav- 
ing a pay  increase  every  year. 
It  might  mean  your  members 
asking  their  employees  to 


[ take  a cut  In  wages."  he  said. 
"I  know  that  some  businesses 
favour  Britain’s  early  entry 
info  a single  currency-  But  I 
also  know  that  many  others 
share  my  deep  concerns 
about  the  whole  project  And 
if  the  nightmare  of  our  expe- 
rience in  the  ERM  teaches  us 
anything,  it  is  not  to  steer  by ' 
the  siren  voices  of  a supposed 
consensus,  but  to  exercise  the  i 
independent  judgment  of  a 
cool  head.  i 

"British  companies  paid  the  I 
price  with  high  interest  rates, 
job  losses  and  felling  Invest- 
ment And  my  party  paid  the 
political  price  for  oar  humili- 
ating exit  on  Black  Wednes- 
day. More  importantly,  mil- 


lions of  people  paid  the  high- 
est cost  in  terms  of  lost  jobs, 
home  repossessions  and  bank- 
rupt small  businesses.” 

Mr  Hague  said  he  had  al- 
ready apologised  for  the  Con- 
servative Party’s  rede  in  the 
ERM  fiasco,  adding:  "1  never 
want  to  have  to  apologise 
again  for  following  the  dic- 
tates of  feshion.” 

Tomorrow,  Paddy  Ashdown 
will  promise  the  CBI  that  the 
Liberal  Democrats  will  be 
pushing  the  Government 
“down  the  track"  on  Britain's 
membership  of  the  single  cur- 
rency. He  will  tell  the  confer- 
ence: “We  must  be  in  there, 
shaping  Europe,  not  speculat- 
ing from  the  sidelines." 


Blunkett  task 


skills  shortages 


Cofla  Weston 
btdustrtodCorratpon*** 

EDUCATION  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary 
David  Blunkett  yester- 
day announced  the  creation 

of  a task  force  on  skills  short- 
ages to  be  backed  by  a newly 
established  unit  within  his 

department  • , ^ 

He  told  business  leaders  at 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  conference  m Bir- 
mingham that  this  would  be 
the  centrepiece  of  a n annual 
assault  on  skills  shortages- 
Meeting  the  demand  for 
skills  was  the  key  to  prevent- 
ing a damping  down  of  eco- 
nomic activity  so  thatgrowth 
with  low  inflation  provided  a 
virtuous  cycle,  Mr  Blunkett 
StfUCl* 

The  Bank  of  England,  which 
often  refers  to  the  inflationary 
consequences  of  skills  short- 
ages. last  week  cited  the  issue 
as  a factor  in  the  monetary 
policy  committee’s  decision  to 
raise  interest  rates.  _ 

But  Mr  Blunkett  said  the 
Government  would,  not  intro- 
duce a compulsory  training 
levy.  The  initiative  was  “not 
about  big  brother  government 
telling  you  what  to  do  but 
about  a genuine  partner- 
ship”, he  said,  adding  that 
"voluntarism  should  be  seen 
as  a way  forward  rather  than 
a cop  oat". 

Mr  Blunkett' s announce- 
ment was  welcomed  by  CBI 
leaders  and  speakers,  who 
stressed  the  need  for  flexible 
labour  markets  to  be  under- 
pinned by  minimum  employ- 
ment standards.  Some,  how- 
ever, warned  about  the  likely 
adverse  impact  of  a national 
minrmnm  wage  OH  flexibility  , 
and  employment 
The  CBI  will  later  this  week 
publish  a discussion  docu- 
ment on  the  policies  neces- 
sary to  create  labour  market 
flexibility.  It  yesterday  un- 
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; task  force  d 

mental  unit  will  be  respou 
sibie  for  gathering  the  most 
up-to-date 

skills  needs  an  dshortagesW 

'the  economy, 

I that  knowledge  and  creating 
longer-term  forecasts 
future  skill  needs  and  how 
they  could  be  met 
One  senior  source  de- 
scribed  the  longer-term  aim 
of  the  initiative  as  “to  avoid 
being  caught  on  the  hop  ■ 

• Britain  has  the  oppori1^ 
nity  to  exert  "real  leadership 
in  the  fight  against  unemploy- 
ment, according  to  a top 
American  expert  who  is  a 
close  adviser  to  the  Chancel- 
lor. Gordon  Brown,  adds 
Charlotte  Denny.  . 

professor  Robert  Reich,  for- 
mer labour  secretary  m the 
djjatn n administration,  says 
advanced  economies  can  do 
better  on  job  creation  and  em- 
ployment He  advocates  an 
alternative  to  both  European 
levels  of  unemployment  and 
American-style  flexibility, 
which  creates  lots  of  jobs  but 
traps  people  in  poverty, 
professor  Reich  will  outline 

his  solution  — a competitive 
business  environment,  an 
“agile,  skilled  workforce”  and 
expansionary  economic  poli- 
cies — to  the  Employment 
Policy  institute  at  its  annual 
lecture  this  evening.  He  sees 
Britain  leading  the  debate  at 
the  European  Union’s  Luxem- 
bourg jobs  summit  In  two 
weeks  time. 


Shell  chief  upsets  US  oil  firms 
with  call  to  ban  risky  emissions 


Roger  Cowe 
and  David  Gow 

CONTROVERSIAL  oil 
group  Shell  yesterday 
made  its  Clearest  commitment 
yet  to  cutting  pollution  when 
its  UK  chief  executive  told  the 
conference  it  was  time  to  stop 
the  “risky  experiment"  of 
pumping  carbon  dioxide  into 
I the  atmosphere. 

Taking  part  hi  a debate  on 
climate  change  ahead  of  next 
j month's  environmental  sum- 
mit in  Kyoto,  Japan,  Chris 
Fay  acknowledged  the  need 
for  action  to  cut  damaging 
emissions,  including  motor 
vehicle  exhausts,  saying: 
"Shell  believes  that  the  time 
for  precautionary  actions  to 
prevent  possible  climate 
change  has  come." 

He  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  a "carbon 
tax”,  which  has  been  resisted 
by  most  industrialists,  and 
made  it  dear  that  the  main 


thrust  of  any  such  tax  on.  car- 
bon fuels  should  be  to  cut  the 
use  of  high-polluting  coaL  His 
comments  will  cause  conster- 
nation among  US  oil  compa- 
nies. which  have  been  lobby- 
ing bard  against  action  on 
emissions. 

His  call  for  action  was  bal- 
anced by  warnings  about  the 
dangers  to  economic  growth, 
but  he  acknowledged  lbe  need 
for  “achievable,  globally  real- 
istic targets".  Mr  Fay  warned 
about  the  danger  of  "putting 
at  risk  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  generated  by 
cheap  and  reliable  energy” . 

Delegates  heard  an  indict- 
ment of  the  developed  world 
from  Ritt  BJerregaard,  the 
European  Environment  Com- 
missioner. Giving  CBI  dele- 
gates an  insight  into  last 
weekend's  ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Tokyo,  she  said  none  erf 
the  big  OECD  countries  had 
indicated  any  willingness  to 
go  below  1990  levels  of  carbon 
dioxide  emission  by  2010. 


The  makings  of  a cringe  meeting 


Birmingham 

Notebook 


Dan  Atkinson 

ALL  morning,  the  Inter- 
national Convention 
Centre  had  the  air  of  a 
jolly  party  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  an  embarrassing 
guest.  There  were  nervy 
jokes,  awkwardly  hearty 
references  to  the  dreaded 
one's  latest  outburst 
And.  at  2.30pn>,  squeezed 
between  lunch  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  climate  change, 
there  he  was-  Not  the  for- 
lorn chap  distributing  leaf- 
lets outside  In  support  of 
the  sacked  Liverpool  dock- 
ers, not  transport  union 
leader  Bill  Morris  — be  bad 
been  on  earlier,  declaring: 
“I  look  around  and  feel  like 
the  international  guest  . . . 
from  Africa."  Not  even  Gra- 
ham Webb,  the  boss  of  a 
200-salon  hairdressing 
chain,  who  in  the  employ- 
ment debate  referred  to  his 
staff  as  “follicle  engineers”. 

No,  the  CBI  saved  its  big- 
gest cringe  for  William 


Hague,  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  whose 
arrival  was  greeted  with  a 
ratn  shower. 

Mr  Hague  was  there  for  1 
some  bitmt  speaking  on  the  1 
single  European  currency,  i 
It  had  all  been  so  much  co- 1 
sier  earlier  on.  Gordon  i 
Brown,  the  Chancellor,  was 
given  a warm  welcome  by 
the  annual  meeting  as  he 
spoke  at  some  length  about 
his  hopes  for  the  economy. 

. Mr  Brown  may  not  have 
laid  to  rest  fears  that  his 
policy  on  European  Mone- 
tary Union  is  still  fozzy. 
But  he  certainly  disposed  of 
any  suggestion  that  he  is 
the  creature  of  word  sur- 
geons and  spin  doctors 
whose  dastardly  skill  with 
the  English  language  is 
turning  the  entire  political 
process  into  an  image  con- 
test. 

Mr  Brown's  nouns,  verbs 
and  adjectives  would  seem 
to  be  almost  interchange- 
able; there  is  “dogma” 
(bad),  “responsible”  (good), 
“pledge"  (something  he 
does  a lot)  and  “serious" 
(something  he  is,  that  he 
hopes  the  CBI  is  and  that  he 

clearly  suspects  Mr  Hague 
i Is  not). 


CBI  president  Sir  Colin 
Marshall  had  referred  to 
John  Prescott’s  conversa- 
tion with  a crab  that  had 
been  likened  Peter  Man  del- 
son.  the  Minister  Without 
Portfolio.  “It  prompted  the 
comment  from  one  corner 
of  Centre  Point  [CBI  head- 
quarters in  London]  that 
crabs  could,  at  least,  claim, 
a degree  of  superiority  over 
some  Cabinet  members,  as 
they  usually  came  dressed ! 
for  dinner."  Mr  Brown 
famously  set  the  trend  for  1 
dressing  down  at  formal 
Auctions,  but  this  was  the 
only  slighting  reference  to 
the  conference  hero. 

MR  BROWN  tried  a 
couple  of  jokes  of  bis 
own,  but  their  im- 
pact vaporised  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraphs  which 
were  packed  with  refer- 
ences to  a "five-year  deficit 
reduction  plan”  and  a 
“2  per  cent  art  In  Corpora- 
tion Tax". 

He  declared  himself  de- 
lighted that  Sir  Colin  bad 
agreed  to  sit  on  a standing 
committee  on  the  euro.  Sir 
Colin  took  this  as  a prompt 
for  a further  witticism,  not- 
ing that  he  found  the  pros- 


pect of  sitting  on  a standing 
committee  rather  daunting. 

Sir  Colin  began  to  resem- 
ble the  fictional  post-war 
comic  legend  satirised  In 
Private  Eye  as  a man  with  a 
northern  accent  and  a loud 
check  jacket  who  walks  on 
stage,  cries  “Hello 
Motherf*  and  the  audience 
collapses  in  hysterics. 

There  were  few  laughs 
during  Mr  Hague’s  brief 
period  in  the  limelight.  In- 
deed, there  was  some  shifti- 
ness on  the  platform  when 
tbe  Opposition  leader 
issued  this  challenge:  "Be- 
fore tbe  CBI  shakes  hands 
with  the  TUC  on  a single 
currency,  you  should  fix 
them  in  the  eye  and  ask 
them  if  they  are  prepared 
to  tell  their  members  that 
they  might  have  to  accept  a 
pay  cut.  “ 

Well-brought-up  boy  that 
he  is,  Mr  Hague  concluded 
his  remarks  with  the 
words: . . thank  you  very 
much  for  listening  to  me 
today."  These  good  man- 
ners earned  him  a second 
round  of  applause. 

Perhaps  the  alleged  div- 
orce between  the  Tories 
and  the  CBI  is  still  at  the 
trial  separation  stage. 
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Cricket 


Adams  awaitsthe 
day  of  judgment 


David  Hopps  on  a 

ruffng  today  which 
could  revolutionise 
the  transfer  system 


CHRIS  ADAMS, 

regarded  by  many  as 
the  best  uncapped 
batsman  in  the 
country,  will  discover  the  out- 
come today  of  his  long-run, 
ning  and  vehement  campaign 
to  leave  Derbyshire  which 
officials  Tear  will  lead  to  an 
unrestricted  transfer  system 
The  Adams  judgment, 
which  is  expected  at  Lord's 
this  afternoon,  will  be  rnsui a 
against  the  background  of  de- 
mands for  the  introduction  of 
freedom  of  contract,  which 
some  in  the  hierarchy  con- 
tend will  eventually  bankrupt 
the  first-class  game. 

Adams,  billed  in  some  quar- 
ters as  cricket's  Bos  man,  has 
successfully  pressured  Derby- 
shire into  releasing  him  from 
his  contract  after  a protracted 
dispute  which  has  led  to  frac- 
tured relationships  with  both 
team-mates  and  county 
officials. 

He  still  has  a year  of  his 
contract  to  run  and  under 
present  regulations  would 
automatically  be  classified  as 
a contested  — or  List  1 — reg- 
istration. Counties  voluntarily 
limit  themselves  to  signing 
two  such  players  in  any  five- 
year  period,  and  if  the  system 
is  upheld  Sussex  would  be 
favourites  to  sign  him. 

But  today,  before  the  Eng- 
land and  Wales  Cricket  Board 
registration  committee, 
Adams's  legal  advisers  will 
press  the  board  to  waive  all 
normal  transfer  constraints. 
That  would  make  Adams  a free 
agent— or  List  2 player— arid 
enable  him  to  choose  from  at 
leant  14  interested  counties. 

Adams’s  agent,  Jonathan 
Barnett,  yesterday  con- 
demned the  ECB's  transfer 

limitations  at  “illegal”  and 

threatened  to  sue  both  Derby- 
shire and  the  board  for  loss  of 
earnings  and  restraint  of 
trade  if  the  player’s  demands 
were  not  met. 
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The  case  at  Lord’s 


Chris  Adams  (Derbyshire) 

Raputatkm:  Australia's  Dean  Jones  and  Zimbabwe's  Devs 
Hougnton  havo  both  caRed  for  his  inclusion  In  the  England  team. 
Destructive  middle-order  player  Inclined  to  destroy  himself.  The 
best  batsman  not  to  have  played  for  England?  At  one-day  level, 
certainly. 

Sought  by:  Fourteen  counties  at  the  last  count,  Sussex's  offer  of 
£80, 000-pi  us  leads  the  way. 

Enticements  A chance  to  triple  his  salary. 

Player's  attitude:  Recoils  from  descriptions  as  cricket’s  Bosnian 
— that's  far  too  political  for  his  tastes.  8ut  regards  Derbyshire  as  a 
small  county  lacking  ambition  and  was  distraught  when  a players' 
coup  forced  his  mentor.  Jones,  to  resign  the  captaincy  and  return  to 
Australia 

Derbyshire 'a  attitude:  We  might  have  given  in  to  his  perpetual 
whining  about  being  released  from  his  contract,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  we  have  to  give  him  the  easy  option  of  a List  2 registration. 
Likely  outcome:  Whatever  decision  the  ECS  reaches,  the  legal 
debate  over  whether  Adams  should  stay  a Ust  1 player  must  have 
further  undermined  the  registration  system. 


Indications  are  that  the  reg- 
, istration  committee  is  pre- 
pared to  make  Adams  a 
special  case,  ostensibly  on 
compassionate  grounds,  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Cricketers’  Associa- 
tion, a conservative  body 
which  has  no  wish  to  tip  the 
game  headlong  into  an  open- 
transfer  system. 

David  Graveney,  the  PCA's 
general  secretary,  said:  “We 
feel  this  is  a unique  case  for 
cricket  in  terms  of  what  Chris 
has  had  to  suffer  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

There  may  be  a case  that 
conditions  of  employment  at 
Derbyshire  have  become  so 
unbearable  for  Chris  that  he 
is  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract 
Hie  situation  is  very  negative 
for  the  player  and  the  game  as 
a whole.  What  is  the  point  of 
making  it  so  difficult  for 
Chris  to  leave  Derbyshire 
when  he  is  so  unhappy?” 

Adams  wanted  to  leave  Der- 
byshire last  year  after  being 
shocked  not  to  win  a place  on 
the  England  A tour  to  Austra- 
lia. but  his  offer  to  pay  up  the 
last  two  years  of  his  contract 
was  rejected. 

Relationships  became  even 
more  strained  last  summer 
when  Derbyshire’s  Austra- 
lian captain  Dean  Jones 


resigned  after  a players'  coup. 
Adams  revered  Jones  and 
was  one  of  two  first-team 
players  wbo  refused  to  con- 
demn him  in  an  open  letter. 

To  Judge  Adams  a a a special 
case,  however,  the  registra- 
tion committee  will  have  to 
contend  with  Derbyshire, 
whose  chairman  Vic  Brow- 
nett  has  caused  consternation 
by  Insisting  that  the  county 
will  fight  for  the  right  to  clas- 
sify Adams  as  a List  1 player. 

“Talk  that  Chris  has  been 
badly  treated  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated,” he  said.  “We  will 
fight  for  the  system  to  be 
upheld.” 

Barnett  responded  impa- 
tiently to  the  debate  about 
Adams's  wen-being.  “What 
happened  to  Chris  at  Derby- 
shire was  disgraceful.”  he 
said.  "The  players’  union 
should  be  fighting  for  true 
freedom  of  contract  for 
cricketers.” 

• New  Zealand  were  set  319 
to  win  the  first  Test  against 
Australia  in  Brisbane  after 
the  hosts  declared  their 
second  innings  at  294  for  six. 
Bryan  Young  and  Blair  Po- 
cock  survived  three  overs  at 
the  end  of  the  penultimate 
day  to  reach  four  without 
loss.  Greg  Blewett  (91)  top- 
scored  for  Australia. 
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Racing 


Singspiel  stud 
services  will 
cost  £25,000 


QtthMB  Rock 

Singspiel  will  stand  as 
a stallion  at  Dalhatn 
Hall  Stud,  Newmarket 
when  be  returns  to  England 
next  month,  following  a suc- 
cessful operation  to  the  can- 
non bone  he  fractured  in  exer- 
cise last  week. 

Owners  of  mares  who  wish 
to  patronise  a horse  described 
by  Frankie  Dettori  as  the  best 
In  the  world  will  have  to  pay 
£25,000  for  the  privilege,  but 
there  win  be  a long  queue  for 
the  services  of  a horse  with 
.in  oustandlng  record. 

Victories  in  the  Japan  Cup 
and  the  Dubai  World  Cup 
were  set  to  be  followed  by  a 
unique  hat-trick  in  the  Breed- 
ers* Cup  Turf  on  Saturday. 

but  injury  almost  certainly 
robbed  Singspiel  of  victory. 
That  is  not  to  denigrate  Chief 
Bear  hart,  the  threequarter 
length  winner  from  Borgia, 
but  Singspiel  had  beaten  the 
Canadian  champion  on  the 
two  occasions  they  had  met. 

“He  looks  very  well,”  said 
Anthony  Stroud,  racing  man- 
ager to  Sheikh  Mohammed. 
“There  is  a bit  of  swelling 
above  the  knee,  but  he  seems 
In  very  good  order  and  Is  able 
to  get  up  and  down,  and  reach 
his  feed.” 

Borgia  is  the  best  German- 
trained  filly  for  a generation 
and  her  owner,  Dietrich  von 
Boetlanger,  confirmed  that 
the  Breeders'  Cup  Turf  run- 
ner-up wifi  be  prepared  for 
Royal  Ascot  next  season.  “I'd 
love  her  to  come  to  England. 
That’s  my  dream.” 

The  Hardwicke  Stakes  fol- 
lowed by  the  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  Dia- 
mond Stakes  are  Borgia's 
mid-summer  objectives. 

Frankie  Dettori  will  face 
the  Disciplinary  Committee 
of  the  Jockey  Club  on  Thors'- 


Trainer  watch 


day.  The  Italian  was  found 
guilty  of  a riding  offence  last 
month  and,  under  the  totting 
up  procedure,  is  expected  to 
receive  a suspension  of  at 
least  14  days. 

Since  Dettori  wifi  not  be 
riding  on  all-weather  tracks 
during  the  winter,  tbe  Com- 
mittee might  decide  to  post- 
pone the  punishment  until  it 
has  a more  telling  effect 

Under  the  rules,  the  offi- 
cials can  defer  a ban  for  up  to 
six  months,  and  John  Maxse, 
spokesman  for  the  Jockey 
Club,  said:  "I  am  certain  they 
would  not  want  any  suspen- 
sion to  be  a hollow  one.” 

From  the  stars  of  the  Flat  to 
the  best  of  the  jumpers  and 
Dublin  Flyer,  the  1995  win- 
ner. heads  the  weights  for  the 
Murphy’s  Gold  Cup  at  Chel- 
tenham on  Saturday,  for 
which  11  have  been  declared. 

Ante-post  betting  will  begin 
as  soon  as  plans  are  finalised 
for  Sparky  Gale,  the  brilliant 
norice  chaser  of  last  season 
who  was  unbeaten  in  six 
races  over  fences. 

His  trainer  Colin  Parker 
had  originally  intended  to 
start  Spark)'  Gale  against  the 
Gold  Cup  winner  Mr  Mulli- 
gan in  the  Sean  Graham 
Chase  at  Ayr  on  Saturday,  but 
of  yesterday’s  11  declared 
runners  only  five  will  carry 
the  weights  allotted  by  the 
handicap  per. 

Parker  pointed  out  that 
I £60,000  prize  money  at  Chel- 
tenham matched  against 
£7.000  at  Ayr  is  a significant 
incentive,  and  he  will  proba- 
bly make  up  his  mind  today. 

Rosemary  Henderson,  55.  is 
hoping  to  ride  her  16-year-old 
horse  Fiddlers  Pike  in  the 
Sporting  Index  Chase  at  Chel- 
tenham on  Friday. 

“Provided  I get  my  amateur 
jockeys’  permit  through  in 
time,  m be  there  on  Friday." 
said  Henderson. 


On  the  attack . . . Chris  Adams  insists  that  Derbyshire  should  make  him  a free  agent 


Horses  tnwng  ter  fast  run  to  a new  Irate  today — Lufimr.  1.10  AUfcgton  Chappfe. 
BPreeceloTwai:  2.40MB3S.KBurtM(oMPrpe.4.]QTranefco.  ASafcytoUBssSWIm 
Mutiny:  1 .50  Bfece  ol  Song,  R Hannon  to  D Vttrtte.  Harieqi*  Owns.  J QM  to  Mrs  J Pitman; 
3.50  Kmgsdwm  Trie.  G L Moore  to  R Smith.  Oriental  Style.  M Torrens  lo  G Balding. 

Sedgeflekfc  130  Ccraletle.  N Handareon  to  S Brootehaw.  Irwer  Rad.  Mbs  T O’NeH  to  Mks  L 
Russell;  330  Legal  RbW.  P Ctappte-Hyam  lo  J J O'Nell.  Nouteri.  J 0a  to  J Johnson. 


Sedgefield  Jackpot  card  with  form  guide 


Ludlow 


Newbury 


GRAHAM  ROCK 


m ‘tty 

J 


*BCR»fa0(i*) 


UO  SUMm  OH  Hash  Mag 

2.00  Symbol  Of  Saccesst*)  Symbol  01  Snccns 

2-30  IlHDderpoint  COnntry  Orchid  Qrap) 

3.00  ‘ Tudor  Fdow  Soon  Fair 

3.X  By*  Crossing  Rye  Owratag  (oh) 

4.00  Sprtoar  Sorter 

UhtUaflno,  left-handed  circuit  oMXm  wflh  200yds  nn-in. 

Going:  Good.  * Denote  tfttes.  • Top  term  rating. 

Long  distance  trawfian:  Bsytard  Prtnra  (1.00)  Mr  J Ewr.  E Sussex.  31 B mias. 

Sown  day  artnrwn.  2.30  Tfnwer. 

Bttand  fkst  Mae  330  fed  Crassbg.  Vtewfc  1 DO  Conmmty  Service;  1 .30  Ganarous 
Streak. 

figures  In  brackets  after  torse's  name  denote  days  since  bfa  cuthg.  F,  Rat 

4 JOHN  WADE  HAULAGE  SELLING  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

1 iVUloi  3f  1 10yds  £1 .884  (9  declared) 
ioi  as*  nw  JJOTtdi  4-tt-o ■ uconra 

m ■tewtewaBirt  wte I7-U-3 — 

m oow-4  MtemUtaBHi-o itjm  » 

M 2W0-  (ter MltePIbi 6-10-12 — f — 

HB  WJC  Iter* »mwS«n»i  12-10-1 5 

1*6  004440  Owra  iel5  Ste*  gft  J tea  6-10-0 » Mfe  ★ N 

W 03005  BMart  Ml  BB)  JA  ter  9-10-0 * * M**P)  * 

106  OOP-  SlfcMr  721)  F Uurart  5-10-0 Ate*  — 

166  «MDbMM|iq  ft  J Intend  7-10-0 B tew  — 

tea  3-1  Ttwsfc.  7-2  MM  Jnffeft  4-1  Bate  Mace,  W MaMWRi,  6-1  MoPn*  7-1  Com* 
Soto.  14-1  Csbbt  She. 

nmG8BE-Nkat4k>Nte:tai«nMB|rani<m2iu.4tifa20. 11lbdMDadaitttflfc«fc&n 
hop  bdta.  OL  Mb  turn  Hdd  ax  lute  7ft  no  teats  ran  stale  3 cut « nf  7. 231  MUUg 
Bated  matte  a til iSTS  ea-ry  Bara Mar  • tej*fa K S DOW te te a 

bdtn Efcxartxa*  Btfate  SR  41  Bel  tap  Me,  fidfa  _4  oLddmlM 


p cr&nf  — 
ASSettt  — 
. II  FnferdM 

— 

_ r tea  — 


■ iwvZm  5f  110yds  £2,705  (11  declared) 

201  aw  Mteaw  Bwtte  BtteHjMj TiiwS  ” 

HE  OCGCF  too  More  ft7I}  W Saft  5-W-12  SUyteR  — 

BB  8BP0*  Odd Ctetetlffi tore teg  — 

JM  420F-  rirtetegg) SBiteter 7-10-12 MwHfcMtewp)  - 

mb  16-65  rnuria  W JCor«5-ftM2 — -*  «■  — 

29>  343M  6ot£  te*  OT  J IMM  WO-W  * *???*-»  - 

j*7  112V  and 9-10-12 r ttetey  — 

an  o-  uhr nmpm jmib 5-HM2— as » - 

2DB  4-  AM  Bate  Wnf™)  P tete  4-10-12 AS!?  '* 

au  oo-i  sate*** tra Itwar 5-10-12 — 

ai  TmQteOjJPBIJ  Us  H (teMdey  4-10-12 P tewi  — 

BHtep  9-4  ou  Knb  Vte  3-1 9dtem  4-1  ter  Dad.  ituog  8dM0-l  Uart  flta.  M-l  ftiawr. 
■MME-eB^te^nteiitebJraSaMtetetenibtetWaate'lpteMiprtt.BWi 
fia—H.  OlWcBd  WU  hat  4A  ite  i t*d  5*  d l HM  TteuAiiM  ■ SaboW  Zn  ll  nor  Mr.  Sd 


&imta-topoUhMay  OrtlinSl  t?  a llw'i  BNc  Ate  teff  te  f»  (RVMtel  130  d 11 S 

M.pn^hdd^te>!W3"K 

d 13,  abdMCBMMn*«1teBt»  aaiwdMHteSMteteteB«a.6dfla*»(«l.teteBte 
M a Sajjtte  2w  11 IHIB am  SI 

0%  AARACmGCHAMiaHAKHCAP  CHASE 

MVV2m  110yds  £3,397  (6  declared) 


4ivV2m  110yds  £3,397  (6  declared) 

s gst  SaweaFfiMStaa — 
s m agaraatansa*  ■ s 

S BSSwB"iWil^t=======t*8a  ? 

B A,  1 wo  Sped  V 7-2  Ute  Ber.  4-1 W Db  Mat  Chute  16-1 _M I Step. 

w#te  runiinUnm  12IlMbI  7.  in  trim* 

F<&  tete(HS*CBi«:telaBBAi»iAteteriUdW»a 


,i oiiasKasa&KS 


A 0/\HSfl£S5Y  COGNAC  SPBhAL  saUB  NOVMX  HURDLE 

MlWV2in  It  £5,654  (B  (fcdared) 


s “ttsaawsKfi ir 


.e  Kt&xte*  — 


Results 


CARUSUE 

«» cam  nor*  "9 

rax,  p N ten  (is-b  Mo;  ^ am mwJ 

Date  (6-2J.  5 nm  K » {« « 
M RowWy)  Tore:  CZX:  Cl. 10.  CZSa  ttelF: 
£3.1tLCSF:EBLlS. 

P CarMny  (Ews  WK  X.  ^ 

£S-S5“i«^  «*’.««■ 

7 2S.  (L  Lungo)  Tote;  SR00:  BLSO,  P140. 

hflSSSa  Sifotet^i  WMQteKPjift 

ran.  Ptet  (3  RIcMnte)  Tote:  £1*  Wt 

VitefWnflterpBanui*. 

9M  t am  <f  i ■ togas  W»i.gg; 
&iKTote:ampuiftn-7acsR 
f*  If  E 


ssstarninrna 

jefta-son)  Tote:  tlifl:  £1.10.  C1J0,  £1^Q. 
Dual  F:  OUHTriO;  ClOJa  CSR  53.77. 
pUCVOftOUa.  Q4MDPOT.C15.nl- 

fomtwell 

txAO  Ore  **  no**  Mdte):  1.  MKSA 

STOJOsbom.  (5-4  ire* 

ra-11: 9.  Bte  Wtete*  (10-1 ).  9 ran.  4. 1 & (K 

1,10  (tel  s»  110*3*  Hteit  4,  MHO 

raSTTria  niaoa  csr  £234ja  th- 

szft26.NR;'nwE«Bndi>r. 

*.  Uteteak  P-1JJ  *yTI^IFtetg-1|.M 

te  Thursday  Mgbl-  6 **"• 

tonfl  Tntir  f?  ”;n txul  F:C6.ia 

utn*  w non* 

OAT*|TJ  Murphy  (id-11  te)  AMte^a 
nirin*  17-25:  3»  Oiin  (8-1 1:  Vte 
SaBote  (5-1).  6 ran.  13. 14.  (P  Nletare) 
nSaxOM.  E1J0.Dua)F:a7I».CSft 

Mitel  ti  1 «>rte  Mtey  i.an«r? 

vsiiasss^vG 


— 'ita1! 
=VB  = 
==n!n?  S 


«Q  uwl  Bote  (PRflJJOlWI  4-11-0 i P Crdaor 

404.  *tetef1BHjHMnlJatani  4-11-0 ASM  — 

466  11  Urn  URMkH  5-11-0 F tea  M 

406  085-21  W»rta  TO  (OBTEMB^3-U-0 R tetty  67 

407  0005-  Bntak Bob*  (2U)  BBcufeU 6-10-0 1 Many  — 

4M  a-ii22  CBteyflRte«{i2HC8)S)iteunMter  6-io-s GiraMO 

B«lte  3-4  Brow.  3-1  Ihtente  7-2  Stepre.  (terty  QteL  10-1  Upd  Rtfk  14-1  Itete 
ran  OK  - iteMR  Omd  tedr.  w te  561.  Oter  2 Ml  BH  SteB  Cte  H ■ tefteic  aa  teai  Uta  Ed. 
Sratete  hte  A cmtast*.  tea  Bute  How*  IQ  X Kte  M w h*.  esfn.  itedmte  OmM 
ten.  dtei  m so.  kd  riwl ml  ten  cany  OMte  3 * SaRiate  2b  ft  ■*  Mte  OL  teMk  IteK  Lte 
te  tete  m 31  oa.  sore  mote.  561  oia  30  MM  Lav  Darnr « HteB  S HK  Ra/n,  ta.  Oatey 
ante  QM  teas,  tad  5*  te  te3  ori.  tai  ui  te.  W d R a baMtfDudamH  M Salted  M II aw 
hfc.Qt 

o AnD|KB,^|e,^^[^c|<ASE 

OivW3m  ^ £2.683  (8  declared) 

an  61PQ4  ■M—yn)  J J 01fc»  8-12-0 P Mteny  H 

as  pp-sra  o’tete  ster  rajar  w Keep  s-hh rhc&^h  v 

an  -41544  inomi (ten rfarw jo-ii-z kjmm  m 

504  5152-5  MtOdte  Mate  teDThwam  0-10-1 1 ■ Mr  IB 

666  P52-*  Sharetea  ftp  CbBBStrjugo  7-10-7 A S So®  81 

Bit  5540M1M!teajn)J«Ma  8-10-3 — A Mate  63 

507  23W1  Srara  Fte  fC&  (CJ  M k-o3y  B-W-0  B Bw*« 

sob  anew  tefvMoai t amm <-io-o ■ a rnm*tm  « «. 

Btev  7-2  SRtarNt  ITAte  Stet  Sn  »,  0-2  Sknwte  6-1  M*  Di  Hate.  0-1  Tte  Mr 

an.4hcM0.SMfa! 
mrtnrf  1 m.  wirtr*.l  7 
reins*  «>ii.  on  i% 
tires  m teCmrete 
> mkte  3 ML  49  fa  9,  | 


rrr-^Ti  3na.recrifca.5tfa10.a  Wtei  Taao;  Cnopa  « tfcargtn  3i  a a*  hop  te 

4 OOSTAMETRACSIGMOTCE  HURDLE 

1 iVV  2m  5f  110yds  £2,705  (11  dectered) 


3 4A  JOHN  HH1BIS  NOVICE  CHASE 

■VV2ri  5f  £3.277  (1 1 declared) 


9W2m5t  £3.277  (11  declared) 

3334P-  Altai  (KG  J CM  6-11-4 

P52517  Cadaaa  PrefamBSS)  D 9r*h  B-u-4 

AB55-  CaastonnrM  (2SQ  D Attr  8-11-4 

«54P  capped  Ori  £ZHI « Ti&uwr  7-11-4 

3322fr  Byre  SfatteO»m  Ms  J Brea  0-11-4 

371  JMPMKttetETblteMO-IM 

3640-  MJteir(nHlteaanl6-11-4 

2V3P  B|* Cntfagp) OR T EteOf 7-1 V-4 

«663  Ste(  BUM  fejWta  7-11-4 

F3W>  CMlMt Mi  JHteMd  JAM 5-11-3 

OFOfrP  Hmmb  (20  IBM  5-10-12 — 


arete  3-1  ms  Orete  7-2  Jtreea.  1V2  Fite  State  'M  CaMtw  Praam.  CMfanmnr,  10-1  Jh 
Jagg*.  >4-1  *M  Ctete  «.  Stares  Ote  Otte  20-1  MteangM- 
RM>  HUE  - CMnre  natec  Ore  re.  W tax  tefa  Ontog  Mv  3 fa  Cate  an  ittere  te  GOFa. 
CteCMrana  Ud  9 5ft  Ite  59  fa  11. 9 MM  ftedy  fa  team  8b  npr  d;  SR  fore  SiddBK 

Twted  Irate  (Bai  3 aA  are  re  MO.  59  fa  10.  Z7I  MM  Kfathou  a KMvty  2d  IBP  te  &L  JMS 
flan  n te  DM  Sare  JM  41  ■ KBs*  3a  pofarereW.  64  Jra  tomn  tea  «WM  Irate  lift  fa 15/38 
MM  Eta  1*9  fa  2a  41  anr  lop  Mis.  0^1  By*  &o«te  ftrefaefa  to  Mhfa. tdtd  alten  ate 

re  4 ire  ta  rea  ren  Oy  TMaa  a iMaty  3n  K hop  ch.  664rLSbte  Bade  Mrea  ta  mr.  M fa  4.  te 

MM  Tcftraay  Till  m tecasta  2a  fa  are  di  Sofia 


A BOARD  IMRES’  0M.Y  HAMHCAP  HURDLE 

*fAA/2ni  5111  Oyde  £1 .935  (7  declared) 


Id  ftm  % IteS  7*” 

SO  162  309  421.70  ““te 

21  103  204  45845  g*.1** 

18  77  214  -O-ffl  Jjteo 

15  13B  ' 11  -719B  J** 

14  91  154  -44.41  (j"* 

13  SB  U8  +27U3  |S«tt 

«•  177  73  «-17 


65  225  as  -aw 

19  1(77  173  -4236 

IS  154  123  -&30 

15  151  993  -H35 

13  10  186  -303 

12  e 174  >2102 

11  85  129  <t82 


MiriUna)  Tote;  64^0:  S2M,  Cl -SO.  Dual  P. 
C7.B0.C8R  £14.42. 

UO  (2ra  a CtlX  1.  NIOIAMmA- 
IAN,  □ SaUaSher  (7-4  la«};  a,  Aadtra 
(8-1K  a,  Aterttrena  MHre  (9-4>-  S ire.  B, 
3X.  (T  Caaey)  Totw  CZdO;  Cite  C3J0.  Dud 
F:9LQQ.  CSF:  CT3.44. 

140  (2m  St  110yds  Mali  >i  BUHf 
AUlABOft  A P McCoy  (4-1  J;  2,  Cahrem 
(Evana  hw);  S,l»iimimla(S-U.9  ran teg. 
(O  L Moore)  Torre  0.50;  Cite.  0.10,  Cite 
Dual  P.  £4.00,  Tri«  £4.10.  CSR  C74B. 
PLACSPOTr  £255.10-  OUdDPOnEBte. 

UNGF1ELD 

13L20  {3f>  1,  SHflBAHM,  O FAliUmw 
(7-gK2,*laraAlarraS0-1);S,6a«**(5-l)- 
2-1  rev  MUsh  Pasil.  8 ran.  Hd,  2.  (P  Lodor) 
Tore  £4.10;  El.ia  £14.10.  B.ia  Dual  R 

£384aCff:8B1te  

1140  (80  1,  MV  TYSON,  R Cariirane 
(5-lb  *,*H»»pre  (7-2*  3,  UnpM 
Sore- 12-1  <avt- B ran.  2ft  2K.  (K  Mandn  Ton: 
CEte;  Cite.  Cite  £1.10.  ttrei  f:  £134)0. 
CSF:  £2131. 

140  (am  1,  NONTANQ,  David  CNfatl 
(7-2  fare):  2.  PiteOaml tea  (M);  S,  Tntab 
TaSar  (W).  9 ran.  A IX  (P  Cola)  TdW! 
Eitec  cite,  £2.70.  £3410.  Dual  R £46.70- 
Ttla  £78te  CSF:  £2Bte.TrtcaM  £19SjB1. 
140  (Zm>  1,  HMOO  DAWN,  Dean 
McKmwr  (10-1);  *.  Mte  •*  eimm  (12-17. 
*,Mmo-(B-1).S-1te*Slpotez.Mran.1. 


IX  (M  Jomaton)  Tom:  £1040;  Bate  E&te. 
C280.  Dual  F:  CSOte  Trio:  ClSSte  CSF; 
ClfiOte.  THeast  £960.23. 

3LSO  (T*>  1,  nOZAMBtOOX,  R Rrsnfal 
(4-11  lav);  2,  Dairen n «,  Hanna 
rired  (10-1).  6 ran.  1.  X (Mrs  J CacO)  Tot* 
ClteCl.10.  C200.  Dual  P.£2te  C8F:  £2te 
WtSOvwMartJte. 

fcM  (la  2f>  1,  RBUU,  R RrancO 



Dm  (20-1).  9-2  Jt-tev  Ba  True.  Smarter 
Charter.  14  ran  US.  lit  (Maa  B Sanders) 
Totre  E4te;  Cite  Cite  ESte  Dual  P. 
E20te  Trlre  «46te  CSR  £3Bte 
9JCO  (lay  4,  PLAN  POR  PMMT,  Dean 
MuKeown  (0-1);  *.  lareuMt  H4-1);  *, 
n— -*-*  (4-1  ton).  12  ran.  SSL  2.  (M  John* 

non)  Tolre  £6te  £2te  040.  ?te- DM  ft 

waai  Trio:  riBite.  CSR  EVML27. Trleasc 
£4B4te 

3-60  (Irak  4«  PUMPBUT,  W Rysn 
112-1);  9,  Ttete  Craafca  (2-1  tev);  3,  Shoa- 
feriaa  m-2)  11  ran  IX  3X  (C  Brittain)  T«K 
£320;  £3te.  Cite  Cite  Dual  R £23te 
Trla  etete  CSR  Caste  Tricaat  ri2Ste 
jACKPtfn£2ate4te 
RLACSPOTiCIIOte  OUAXJPOTi  E3S.10. 
• Raked  Oate  booked  Ids  piece  In  die 
wabh  Grand  National  at  Chepamr  next 
month  wen  a smooch  pertoronco  Jn  the 
Tote  SookrnalMts  Handlrap  Chasa  at 
Farewell  yesterday.  He  surged  dear  over  ' 
ms  last  dm  fences  » defeat  Mammy's 
cnotoaby  ISlenslM- 


SnnNftr.tMTfa 
mSNMiiiedre 


GRAHAM  ROCK  TOP  FORM 

1.10  LBOe  KooSpaD  CBOhiCsper 

1.40  IWNnToanOnrt  Tanlyar 

2.10  Bayted  Bayad 

240  BtowtagRock  BtatagRock 

3.10  CkrayTsLad  CheryPs  Led 

3.40  TtwnBe  Prsao 

4.10  St  MaSoo  Stroeaa  

Sharp.  rigtt-hanclBd  oval  track  of  IJftn  wtti  250yds  rut-ki. 

Gnfcy  Good.  Denotes  faMt- 

tana  dhtwits  fcwMirc  Memfaib  Sues  (4.1  Cj  S KMAemB.  N Yorks,  163  mtes;  Oceai 
Lnder  (210)  Iks  D Heins,  Nawnarket,  157  rates. 

Sews  day  wham:  None. 

BMfcarad  first  Hrare  1 .10  Grf  Of  Storm;  240  GUger  WML  Vitarscfc  aio  GuttoUge;  4.1 0 
Regency  Lfasuo. 

figues  In  brackets  after  tune's  name  denote  days  since  last  outtag.  F,  FtaL 

14  ^RKHARDS  CASTIE  COWMTIONAL  JOCKEYS’  SB1M6 
■ ■ VHMDKAP  HURDLE 

2m  £1,800  (7  declared) 

1 -61644  MBl  crpre  (7)  B T U6M*  5-1MD B TSeraten 

2 3COM- MBfaitaa  Ctarefan  (<*0  n T W 9-11-3 BfthktSI 

3 POOO- NfaNShrepi)  C Water  4-11-0 CNfab* 

4 152130  ftNretaNte—  (7)  W B Urerifai  5-W-10 X Mqnre 

S 64045  l—i 6nl|n (78) SAfajNB-16-tB LreptB* 

B -03335  CfareyPteM  (IN  (CO)  A PJna  9-10-6 6 Hnsu 

7 153W  raptadr  Oral  (29)  ?J)  K tejgMKr  10-10-5 T Ureter  (7) 

■fate  S-2  ON*  Care.  3-1  Catany  flto.  7-2  U8a  Hnigre.  4-i  Gabpng  On  8-1  Bid  Of  Sam  I(M 
Mfngfa)  CroRN.  ifrJCareki  Onn. 


after  — 

IT— "•  starey  to 

-teitsrs  = 

— D fartar  — 

RBanNy  — 

A Octet  1 

ASSte  - 

. nrSOmeom  — 

C McCanaact  p)  — 
i.  nagaaiMua.  10-1  Jm 
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COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


A AgVUUF.  NOVICE  HURDLE 
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p-  Matey  (itQDUcCfaa  4-U-O 

0-  TatenaM  &B)  T ftterr  5-11-0 

P-  TMfa  CEB  Mra  J Ptam  6-11-0 
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• GRAHAM  BOCK TOP  FORM 

1.20  Green  ftaea  Desat . Gram  Gryen  Oesart 

1.50  ante  Sourcing  Wise  King 

220  Stately  Home  StateiyHonw 

250  Hand  Woven  Courbaril 

220  SanofeOno  Samnarflna 

3.50  Ruoteng  Da  Cerisy  Running  D*  Cnrbj 

Oval,  left-handed  drcufl  of  IXrn  with  255yds  navtn.  Wide  and  (pOofang  in  nalure  wUi  easy 
bends. 

Gote  Good  to  firm.  Oenwes  bites. 

Long  instance  trareGere:  House  Captain  (250)  and  WNp  Hand  (320)  J fiCBerakt  N Yale, 
225  rrites;  Go-iiformal  (250  J Jeflersoa  N Yorte,  225  0*5. 

Seven  day  aiknere:  None. 

B&ukered  first  ttne;  1 50  MaderficK.  Venrert  250  Couteri, 
figms  in  bradteb  alter  torse's  name  denote  days  since  test  outing.  F,  FtaL 
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COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

NEWBURY  771  781 

LUDLOW  772  782 
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Football 


Blackburn 
put  out 
feelers  for 
Casiraghi 


Ian  Ross 


LACKBURN  Rowers 
are  hoping  to  sign 
I the  2fry ear-old  Lazio 

rand  Italy  striker 

Pierluigi  Casiraghi  in  a 
£5.5  million  deal.  The  man- 
ager Roy  Hodgson  has  made 
initial  contact  and  the  Italian 
is  being  kept  informed  of  de- 
velopments by  his  advisers. 

Hodgson,  who  managed  In- 
ternationale before  joining 
Blackburn  in  the  summer, 
hopes  to  add  three  players  to 
his  senior  squad  before  the 
turn  of  the  year. 

Although  Blackburn’s 
wealthy  benefactor  Jack 
Walker  gave  Hodgson  permis- 
sion to  spend  some  of  the  esti- 
mated £15  million  at  his  dis- 
posal he  is  concerned  about 
the  reported  level  of  Caslr- 
aghi's  personal  demands.  He 
is  believed  to  earn  around 
£20,000  a week  at  Lazio,  a fig- 
ure he  will  insist  is  Increased 
by  at  least  50  per  cent  If  he  Is 
to  be  persuaded,  even  with 
Rovers  third  in  the  Premier- 
ship. to  leave  Rome  for  East 
Lancashire. 

Casiraghi,  one  of  the  most 
respected  forwards  In  Euro- 
pean football,  is  expected  to 
lead  Italy’s  attack  on  Satur- 
day when  Italy  seek  to  guar- 
antee a place  in  next 
summer's  World  Cup  finals  in 
France  by  overcoming  Russia 
in  a play-off. 

Howard  Kendall  is  ready  to 
sell  off  Everton’s  family  jew- 
els in  a desperate  attempt  to 
raise  sufficient  cash  to  under- 
take a thorough  overhaul  of  a 
squad  deep  in  trouble. 

Kendall  will  meet  his  chair- 
man Peter  Johnson  later  this 
week  to  discuss  what  appears 
to  be  a fast  deteriorating  situ- 
ation. Defeat  at  Blackburn  on 
Saturday  left  the  Mersey- 
slders  only  two  points  clear  of 
Barnsley,  the  Premiership’s 
bottom  club. 

After  pushing  the  begging 
bowl  across  the  boardroom 
table  Kendall  is  likely  to  float 
the  idea  of  bolstering  his 
meagre  resources  by  selling 
Andy  Hinchcliffe,  the  only 
Bverton  player, likely  to  make 
England’s'  squad  for  next 


summer’s  World  Cup  finals  in 
France. 

Despite  signing  a longtenn 
contract  only  two  months  ago, 
Hinchcliffe  is  one  of  the  most 
coveted  players  in  Britain. 
Arsenal  and  Tottenham  are 
keen  to  sign  him  and  several 
other  Premiership  clubs,  no- 
tably Blackburn,  Leeds  and 
West  Ham,  have  also  inquired 
about  his  availability  In 
recent  weeks. 

Hinchcliffe  almost  left 
Bverton  earlier  this  season 
after  West  Ham's  manager 
Harry  Redknapp  lodged  an 
official  bid  of  £2.2  million.  But 
with  Hinchcliffe  now  restored 
to  full  health  after  serious  in- 
jury and  to  Glenn  Hoddle’s 
senior  squad,  Everton  will  de- 
mand — and  almost  certainly 
receive  — around  £3.5  million 
for  an  experienced  and  versa- 
tile player. 

With  bis  two  Immediate 
predecessors.  Mike  Walker 
and  Joe  Royle,  having  in- 
vested £33  million  on  new 
players,  many  of  dubious 
quality,  Kendall  has  found 
money  in  short  supply  at  Goo- 
disonPark. 

When  he  presents  his  shop- 
ping list  to  Johnson,  Kendall 
is  likely  to  be  told  there  is 
only  £3  million  available  for 
players  — disappointing  for  a 
manager  who  has  spent  less 
than  £5  million  since  succeed- 
ing Royle  in  the  summer. 

Sheffield  Wednesday's 
hopes  of  enticing  Howard  Wil- 
kinson back  to  Hillsboraagh 
appeared  effectively  to  be 
scuppered  when  the  former 
Leeds  manager’s  masterplan 
for  English  football  was  given 
massive  support  yesterday  by 
the  FA  Council. 

The  strength  of  backing  for 
his  Charter  for  Quality  is 
likely  to  ensure  he  will  see 
out  his  four-year  contract  at 
Lancaster  Gate. 

West  Bromwich  Albion's 
chairman  Tony  Hale  is  hop- 
ing that  Ray  Harford,  another 
manager  linked  with  the 
Wednesday  vacancy,  will  this 
week  end  speculation  about 
bis  future  by  signing  a con- 
tract He  has  worked  without 
one  since  taking  over  at  The 
Hawthorns  Albion  last 
February. 


Albion  move  quickly  and  suspend 
Nicholson  for  failing  drug  test 


SHANE  NICHOLSON,  the 
West  Bromwich  de- 
fender, was  suspended  by 
his  club  yesterday  after  the 
Football  Association 
charged  him  with  miscon- 
duct following  a positive 
test  for  amphetamine  use. 

The  27-year-old,  who  has 
also  played  for  Lincoln  and 
Derby,  failed  a random  test 
carried  out  by  the  FA’s 
Doping  Control  Unit  at  Al- 
bion’s training  ground  on 
October  13.  Amphetamine 
is  classed  as  a performance- 
enhancing  drag;  Nicholson 
has  two  weeks  to  respond 
and  will  face  an  FA  disci- 
plinary commission. 

Nicholson  is  the  only 
player  to  have  tested  posi- 


Results 

Football 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 
Uteoolor  (01  O WhabMon  (0J  1 

1BSS3  Gayle  50 

UNISON  D LEMMA:  Premier  DMskm 


EmJey  1.  Gaurcberough  0 1 
Ashton  IM  3.  Belpor  Tn  4 
ON  MARTENS  UMUB  Cope  KM 
«"*  Oaeowd  tos>  Gloucester  C 2.  Cln- 
Osrtort  Tn  0 (agg:  5-01. 

POtmWS  LEAQUEi  Premier  DMsfcxr 
Preston  3.  Liverpool  □ 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
MraS  PMelaai  Luton  0,  Ipswich  3 Post- 
poned: Briptiun  v Wimbledon. 

UNFA  U-1S  BUIIOPNAH  CSH1P  FOR 
WOMEN,  Belgium  1.  England  2. 

PA  TROPHY!  ndrd  tpnflTytng  mod 
dm  Uvtne  v Grantham  Tit;  Bradford  Pk 
Aw  v Baadrtfa  Bor  or  Leigh  RMI.  Tamwrm 
v Lancaster  C;  Beipor  Tn  v Boston  llid: 
Bramgrove  Re,  V Worteop  Tn:  ruxnngron 
StBtrtoy  v Runcorn:  Softturii  Bor  v £mfcv 
AFC:  Bamn*  v tflncMey  UU;  Stauftjrtdga  or 
Gt  Harwood  Tn  v Wnon  AID  at  BHWon  Tn. 
IMJaefc  Tn  v W1  restart  UU:  Gainsborough 

Trlnv  Bomber  Bridge:  Halesowen  Tn  » But- 
ton Alb:  werungun  or  Kanogoto  Tn  v Btyth 
Spartan*  Nunooton  Bor  » Altrincham. 
Bromley  v Purfleet  Sc  Aiune  C v Bishop  b 


tive  from  around  500  tests 
carried  out  this  season. 
More  than  1,000  tests  have 
produced  22  positive  sam- 
ples over  the  past  three  sea- 
sons, the  last  of  them  in  Feb- 
ruary leading  to  a three- 
month  ban  for  Adam  Tanner 
of  Ipswich,  who  tested  posi- 
tive for  cocaine  use. 

‘‘We  support  the  stance 
being  taken  by  the  FA  to 
free  our  sport  from  foe  in- 
fluence of  drugs,”  said 
John  Wile,  the  West  Brom 
chief  executive. 

“We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned at  any  finding  of 
performance-enhancing 
drags.  One  positive  drags 
test  is  one  too  many,”  an 
FA  spokesman  added. 


Storttort;  Harrow  Bor  v Bath  C;  Htettfn  Tn  v 
Boreham  Wood:  Bqikhanujed  Tn  v Salis- 
bury C.  Wfcboch  Tn  v Rounds  Tn;  Dorchm- 
W Tn  v Worthing  Aylesbury  Utd  v Dulwich 
Haunter:  Walton  0 Henfram  or  Boahiey  v 
Cirencester  Tn:  Corby  Tn  y Margate:  Wngs 
Lyim  v ChoHnstort  C:  BasIngMoko  Tn  v 
Romwrd:  Merthyr  Tydfil  * Cambridge  C or 
Darttont  Hastings  Tn  v Heybridge  Swrtts; 
Ctewftam  UU  V Sutton  lAft  Yeadmg  i St 
Leonards  Stamcrott  BBertcay  Tn  v earshot- 
ion  Ate  or  Ataewwi  Tn;  Stamgbouma  v 
Abingdon  Tn.  To  bo  pteyoo  Cal  Norwntw 
3.  id  Subject  to  alteration. 


Rugby  Union 

NEMBCBN  CUPr  Send 
» Pali.  Toulouse  v Bnwo 


Sam 


Cdomioia  w Staoe  Francois:  Agan  v 
Atewcostib.  rws  to  bo  pfevocf  on  weekend 
ot  Docomenr  20-31 

Golf 

SARAZEN  WORLD  OPEN  (Georgia): 
IredteB  fhul  oaoreax  *71  M Cslcsvec- 
0113  I US)  62.  67  71.  71.  *74  L Westwood 
(GBi  -i  65.  70.  fa.  xra  u mcnuhv  (Zirni 
74.  H4.11EJV  Singh  (Fiji)  69.  69.  70.  71 
tel  S Hoch  (US)  69.  69.  63.  74. 

Tennis 

WOMAN’S  COUP  (PWladeipWaJ:  Ah 
' W A Vonto  (Ven)  bt  M WMngartner 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  service 

0930  16  86  + 


Arsenal 

BO  Everton 

73  OPR 

86 

Aston  Wla 

SI  Hudd.  Town 

74  Rangers 

87 

Barnsley 

62  Ipswich  Town 

75  Sheffield  United 

88 

Bam.  City 

S3  Leeds  United 

76  Sheffield  lUsd. 

89 

BtacKbum 

64  Leicester  City 

77  Southampton 

00 

Bolton 

6S  Liverpool 

78  Spurs 

91 

Brentford 

SS  Man.  City 

79  Stoke  City 

02 

Bumfey 

67  Man.  United 

80  Sunderland 

S3 

Celtic 

68  Middlesbrough 

si  West  Ham 

84 

Chelsea 

68  MrilwaD 

95 

Coventry  City 

70  Newcastle  Utd 

83  Wolves 

98 

Crystal  P^ace 

71  Norwich  City 

84 

Derby  County 

72  Nottm  Forest 

85 

Olid  cost  50p  mb  tmNt  *u  tmes. 
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Crowded  out . , . Vinnie  Jones  tries  to  find  a way  through  Leicester's  defence  at  Filbert  Street  last  night 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MIKE  COOPER 


Premiership:  Leicester  City  0,  Wimbledon  1 


Gayle  weighs  in  to  tip  the  balance 


Peter  White 


Marcus  gayle 
with  a header  in 
the  50th  minute 
proved  to  be  the 
one  ingredient  that  separated 
these  two  teams  at  Filbert 
Street  last  night  Indeed,  the 
style  of  play  of  the  two  teams 
was  all  too  similar  and  both 
lacked  invention  and  drive 
for  much  of  the  opening  halt 
Leicester  perhaps  felt  they 
had  the  psychological  advan- 
tage, after  winning  both 
league  encounters  last  season 
and  also  proving  victorious  in 


the  semi-final  of  the.  Coca- 
Cola  Cup. 

But  It  was  not  until  injury 
time  of  the  first  half  that  the 
respective  keepers  Pegguy 
Arphexad  and  Nell  Sullivan 
had  to  make  their  first  real 
saves. 

Arphexad  moved  swiftly  to 
his  right  to  parry  a close- 
range  header  from  Carl  Cort, 
then,  as  play  swung  to  the 
other  goalmouth,  Ian  Mar- 
shall’s angled  header  was 
clutched  by  Sullivan. 

Leicester's  strong-man  de- 
fensive trio  of  Matt  Elliott, 
Spencer  Prior  and  Marshall 
squeezed  the  Wimbledon 


strikers  Cort  and  Gayle  so 
tight  there  was  little  room  for 
manoeuvre,  while  the  home 
side’s  main  source  of  attacks 
came  via  long,  hopefUl  balls 
pumped  forward,  but  all  too 
often  straight  to  Sullivan. 

The  Leicester  manager 
Martin  O’Neill  finally  sensed 
a few  minutes  before  half- 
time  that  his  team  were  not 
providing  value  for  money 
when  it  came  to  building 
worthwhile  attacks.  As  a 
result  Marshall  was  moved 
forward  to  join  Steve  Clarldge 
and  Emile  Heskey  in  attack, 
with  Pontus  Kaamark  adding 
his  somewhat  lightweight 


presence  to  the  centre  of 
defence. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
opening  half  the  initial  ex- 
changes in  the  second  period 
were  rich  in  entertainment, 
with  Leicester  missing  a gilt- 
edged  opportunity  before 
Wimbledon  edged  ahead. 

Leicester's  chance  fell  to 
Steve  Guppy  who  moved  in 
front  of  his  marker  Dean 
Blackwell  to  reach  a low  cross 
from  Garry  Parker.  But  from 
no  more  than  two  yards  out 
Guppy  ballooned  his  effort 
high  over  Sullivan's  bar. 
Within  three  minutes  Wim- 
bledon were  ahead  when  a 


buBd-up  Involving  Michael 
Hughes  and  Cort  resulted  in 
Gayle  rising  above  Prior  to 
head  home. 

Leicester  began  to  show 
much  more  urgency  after  fall- 
ing behind  and  Sullivan  had 
to  be  alert  to  palm  away  a 
close-range  header  from  Mar- 
shall, who  had  stolen  in  unno- 
ticed to  meet  Parker's  cross 
from  the  right. 

Loleartor  aqr  (3-6-2):  Arphexad:  Prior, 
BltoO.  Mm*  had:  Kaamark.  Lennon.  Partem 
(Savage.  TTmhi).  tent  Guppy.  Clarldoa 
(Wttaft.  77J,  Heskey. 

WlmUeden  (4-4-2):  Sullivan: 

CmmlnflhaiTL  Perry.  Black* ett.  Thatcher, 
Artttoy.  Jonas,  C Hughes.  M Hughes; 
Gayle.  Cort 

M HI  ley  (Leeds). 


Clark  given  backroom  pledge 


Clark . . . ‘innuendo’ 


(Ger)  6-2.  6-a  C IMAi  (US)  M Pang  U 
(China)  7-6.  7-6:  A Fncrior  (US)  hi  J Kru- 
ger (SA|  7-5.  6-1. 

American  Football 

ami  Atlanta  to.  Tampa  Bay  at:  Danes  3*. 
Arizona  6,  Green  Bay  17.  St  Louis  7:  India- 
napolis 13.  Cincinnati  23:  Jocxsonvilio  24. 
Kansas,  City  10.  Mian*  24.  NY  Job  17: 
Minnesota  33.  Chicago  22.  Washington  36 
Do  trail  7:  Buffalo  10.  New  England  Jl.  Den- 
ver 34.  Carolina  0:  Oakland  ID.  Now 
Orleans  13:  San  Dtego  31.  Scams  J7.  Ten- 
nessee 10.  NY  Gums  6:  Pittsburgh  37.  Bai- 
Umora  0.  UmDwi  etj— wHoget  American 
Conference!  Eastern:  1.  Miami  (W6.  L4. 
PFTi K.  PAteei;  3.  New  England  (&-*-:$*• 
165):  3.  NY  jets  16-4-237-IBi)  Central:  1. 
Jacks  cm  Ua  IWIT.  L3.  PFIb?.  PAiC3l.  2. 
P-teburgH  I7-J-M1-C33).  3.  Tennessee  15- 
S-?1 7-197)  Western  l.  Donvm  1.1 
PF332.  PA1«i.  2.  Kansas.  C«y  I7-3-2W- 
•67).  3.  Seated  (b-a- 333  7381.  National 
Conferencei  Eastern:  - . Watningtah  .’.76. 
L4.  PF2C3  PA15TI.  3.  NY  GianS  164-191- 
190):  3.  Dallas  (5-6-21M641  Central:  \ 
Green  Bay  ,W?.  LS  P FK3  PAITOi.  2.  Mm- 
neaata  * 8-7-238-231 11  3 Tamp  j Bay  17-3- 
2C8-1721  Western:  1.  San  Francitoc  iW8 
LI.  PF2T7.  PA133i  2.  Carolina 
!8~l  j.  Noe  Ccluans  l3-7-131-3C0| 

Basketball 

NBA:  PhiTadc^a  105.  Seante  i»S.  Sacra- 
mCntO  06.  New  Veik  ra.  Vnn’anr.Tr  W*. 
Delran  96  icti.  LA  Laima  132.  Golden 
Slate  97.  Leading  tteniWBBSi  Eastern 
Coal—  etiiei  AtjewMc.  1 New  Jersey 1 AM 
LI.  Pel  EDO.  GBOI,  2.  Miami  14-2- 3. 
Nee  Yo-k  i3-3-£30-UI:  Cental:  1 A'l.mu 
iWL  L0.  Pel*.  K».  GBOI:  2.  Milerautoo  :4-1. 
aao-ii1.  3.  CttrcBSo  14-?-  «7.?|.  Wost—n 
OMteewa  tWiliisrti  t.  San  Anfan-o 
(V«.  LI.  Pel 830.  GBSi:  2.  Marotolii  '4-1- 
d««.!:  3.  antes  02-  600-1 1 Paatner  1 
LA  takers  (K4  U.  Pdi  ow  G30i:  ?.  Gvit 
Ofl  4S-T-  KSa-o;.  3 Portland  ;4-i.0(i>S: 

Billiards 

Nom-HERN  OPEN  (Mlddfosbroughj. 
Pint  reianll  C fcffl  lEngl  bl  A agrawal 
llndl  633-626.  R Close  lEngi  bl  D Aks^a: 
(In;:  a?3-t'2-  ■ Hugtiee  >hei  ta  A Pet.. 
Wyan  i’Rus;  903-737.  M Reb-ri  .litei  -l  M 
Ferreira  il re,  5T7-4£fc 

Bowls 

amepiAN  mooon  team  cships 

[Jersey  I.  Meat  Its— 8 He—  Pair—  Ire- 

tend  >R  Bshnrsby'G  MsClovf  Di  Dumnsev 
(G  PilSChoU'P  Ingroiufloi  13-t7.  Eaotsnd 
iB  llartey  C Haiti  Cl  Jcnm  :L  NnsrjT 
Mai: el i 33-14.  Wale*  |D  Hcromg.j 
GfWttslJCei  a Israel  ZM 4 TriplM:  Ire- 
(s—d  1 1 M^duro  B Ttiompsi'rv.'J  Rossi  V 
England  |M  Bjntock'M  K.ns'O  KorJtnl 
rr-P8.  Jarsy  ia  5 « r«P La  Lens.  1 Httf- 
geKs)  bt  IbtjcI  13-11.  WeM  |C  Williams^ 
M KanUM  Anstey)  M Gutrewy  IN  Moilclip 
BrehoulB  &mon!  J5-1J. 
l adle—  Round  Fdwi  Pair*!  bMand  ;U 
Vnttuman.'M  JahrcJan'i  pi  Israel  3-1 2: 
Engl— id  (M  Jatklyn  "N  Shaur.i  hi  Ouc'nsov 
(K  Benous-A  Snrnsnl  3f-M.  Jsnoy  'C 
Syvrot'J  Joncil  f wales  (A  Sulncrtjndrj 
Aaicand)  24*13  YripteM  traiand  il  Bell'S 
Batten*  Natan)  Cl  Israel  i?-l  1 Guemsay 
(J  J Nicclie'C  Ingraull'si  W England 
(S  RtCkman-'B  Alderaom'D  Haidua)  10-12. 


Russell  Thomas 


FRANK  CLARK  avoided 
having  the  ground  cut 
from  under  his  feet  after 
the  Manchester  City  manager 
was  reassured  by  the  chair- 
man Francis  Lee  yesterday 
that  two  of  his  staff  would  not 
be  made  scapegoats  for  the 
team’s  perilous  position. 

Clark  sought  the  meeting 
after  claims  that  certain 
members  of  the  Maine  Road 
hierachy  wanted  the  coach 
Richard  Money  and  fitness 
expert  Peter  Edwards  ousted 
in  a backroom  shake-up  that 
would  have  undermined 
Clark’s  own  position. 

But  Clark  said  the  chairman 


|K  hormorus  Syvrm/J  Lowrey)  bt 
Wnlos"  (L  Evans/W  Morrta/A  Daintoti) 
SIMS 

Cricket 


iBrisoanol 

Aur-ftall4  373  lM  Taylor  112.  P Refflol  77.  I 
Hcaly  68)  nnd  23«-6  arm  (G  Btewott  91.  R 
Porting  73i»).  New  ZoatenQ  349  (S  nam- 
ing 911  and  4-0. 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPER  LEA  tUJBi  Ayr  5.  ShOtflBld  4; 
Bracknell  6.  NowcostJa  2:  Carte  II  2.  Man- 
cliwarr  a 

BRITISH  NATIONAL  UUOUE  Lonco- 
diure  3 Kingctan  B Miarayfleld  3.  Pile  4; 
Paisley  3.  ToJiord  3:  Pcptortonwgn  2. 
GuiWlord  4. 

MMLi  EM/ oil  b.  C<1l0ary  J.  Flartaa  3 W»n- 
ingtcn  2.  Carolina  A Ottawa  1 


Mraitirte  (Will.  L4.  T2.  GF56. 
GA3P.  pisW(.  S.  Bcrttor  (KM5-1-007-S1I. 
7 OUM  [3-6-3-S&-J5-21J  AttMitkn  1. 
PTi'larlLlphia  (WlD.  L5.  T3.  GFSfi.  GA45. 
PT327).  2 Nvm  JC'Sny  (10-^-0-47-26-20).  3. 
Wastunglon  c9-r-2-50-4i-cai.  Was  tern 
CatfwMWti  Cteatrete  1.  OcOoil  (W12.  L3. 
T3.  GFM.  GA40.  P11771: 3.  St  LOUIS  111-5-2- 
53-40-24 1.  3 Dal  loo  110-5-3-57-44-23).  P» 
cHter  1.  Cdaratto  |W8.  L3.  T6  GF55.  GAO. 
PB27).  i Ananeun  .0-5-4^aji2.?iJ).  3.  Los 
A^tneo  17-7-4-57-50-16). 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
RACE:  Latent  poaMom  I Oil  BOO  GMTy  1. 

Spcjish  Mutch  iSwc)  4.221  miles  to  Imran 
of  2nd  log.  2.  Cntnaio  Racing  (US)  136 
miitjs  behind  loader.  3.  Silk  Gut  |GB)  137  7 
■ 4 £f  Uwcuaijp  ISwnl  (370.  5.  Merit  Cup 
.Ueni  iteir  r..  Drom-nionorey  rNodil 
liSJ  7 ImiDvaluTTV  Kvaomor  (Nor)  155  B 
To-J-iibo  'U5<  156.  9.  EF  Education  (Swo) 
rtca 

Squash 

j WOMEN’S  PHILADELPHIA  OPEN 

I iPeansyl.anial  Pteati  M Martte  l Ami  bi  S 
: rtn-ri  lEnjI  4-9.  3-4.  0-3.  3-2.  O-i. 
•tors  WORLD  TEAM  CSHP  (KuOlB 
Lu-.-v  i Plretreterd  RuaWyluui  Peel  A» 
England  *,  PaKiaten  O |S  Partut  bt  Z 
■ia'iin  9-1.  9-3.  9-C.  D Karri*  bt  A Khan 
9-t.  M.  M.  C W«Anrr  DtK  Unhotoo  9-2, 
9-?.  (Li).  Can.ida  5.  Germany  I.  Peel  Bi 
tenret  a.  Waire  i ■ a Eereda  w a Gougn 
9-6. 9-5.  B-1D  3-9  M;OE  Boroktuy  lost 
•s  D Ewan  0-9  6-9.  7-9,  A Wkgli  Ot  Q 
Craxm  '.3-8  9-7,  M|:  Australia  3.  Finland 
h Pool  C:  Franco  3.  Spain  D:  Soulh  Africa 
J New  C&KfliuJ  a Peel  Oi  Scotland  % 
Aiyntba  O fM  Heatb  31  F Usandliaoa 
>*  3-i.  9-r.  * Cm io  tn  u OdWotToz  a-a. 
3-7  »-?■  3-r.  A Tliamaon  bt  E Ateto  B-e. 
B-1P.  3-4.  7-9. 3-4,:  Mateyste  3.  Sweden  i 

Peel  Pt  Intend  S,  AMatrta  I fORyanbiC 

/.'anisnauSTr  10-0, 9-4, 9-a:  C Collins  lost 
to  Q SchedbMOr  ?-9.  4-9,  7-ft  » Peeler 
K W Halhtaencr  IJ-a.  9-6.  9-0):  Hong 
Kong  3 EUaziia  Peel  Ct  Italy 3.  wrilco 0, 
Nigeria  3.  Portugal  0 Pool  Me  Umtad 
Sta'.ir.  3.  Norway  tt  Japan  2.  Kuwait  I. 
BRITISH  SATELLITE  CtOCUIT  (St»l- 
"rldi  nrailK  Here  M BarraM  (Y<wkS)  M A 
T«s  (Yijrks)  9-0,  9-0.  SH.  Wtewont  J 
Thecker  {Yorks)  bt  K Hargraavas 
fMoracrtade)  9-0.  9-t.  9-0 


“has  assured  me  all  the  stuff 
said  over  the  weekend  was 
rubbish,  garbage.  It’s  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  when  you  see 
filings  like  this  happen  in  our 
position.  But  I have  been  told 
to  carry  on  and  that  there  is 
no  substance  to  the  suggestion 
that  I will  have  to  get  rid  of 
any  of  my  staff 

‘1  imagine  he  [Lee]  will  now 
conduct  his  own  inquiry  to 
find  out  where  it  has  all  come 
from.  It  started  as  Innuendo 
and  ended  with  names  being 
thrown  up.  That  was 
scandalous.” 

Clark  added:  “I  didn't  see 
the  chairman  about  money  or 
getting  new  people  In,  I know 
the  situation  on  that  score.” 
City’s  manager  also  dismissed 


Fixtures 


(7  JO  unless  stated) 

Football 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE]  Third  DhUw 
CflrtliS  v Sewhorpa. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE)  nm  Ayr  v Falkirk. 
ISTHMIAN  LEAGUE)  Pretnten  Chosham 
« YoMlncn  Si  Albans  v Bishop 'a  Stanford 
auARMAN  IMSURAHCE  CUP)  Sncand 
rmmth  HUChln  v WoMdatone  1 7 45). 
UNBOND  1EAOUEI  Prewter  Dtetelum 
Altrincham  « Lancaster;  Churl oy  v Hyde 
Utd.  Fflctdov  V Bishop  Auckland.  Runcorn 
v Barrow.  Wrec  OMalotu  Hinton  v Ooyfs- 
don:  StackEbndflo  PS  » Lincoln  Utd  IM- 
«!■  Bret  DMahm  Copt  First  Rwndi 
Mnltock  Tn  y EadlMod  Trv.  CMteigt 
A repteyi  ConQKrion 


Tn  v Wimtora  Utd,  Marino  v A-rcringtan 
Stantov 

ISTHMIAN  LEAOUK,  SmkmmI  PMaIgm 

Batkirm  * HoreUam.  Brackiwll  Tr  v Edg- 
mmro  Tn,  Hungeriotd  Tn  v Bralnt'Qo  Tn, 
Toothy)  & Mitcham  v Marlow.  TMnt  Mw 
teiont  Connlhlan  Casual?  v Flock  troll  Htti 

Asia qteti  Etmkre  Tronhyi  lacond 
round,  Camreiv  Island  v Hivlow  Tn 
DM  MARTENS  LUDUB  SouDreR  Dtv 
latent  Tonh'Wga  Angou  v fioficr  Atn 
London. 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE]  Pint  ate- 
teton:  a motion  LR  » St  Helens  Tn.  Black- 
pool Rvn  v Haslingdon;  Maine  Road  v 
Chadderton.  Nontwicn  Tnv  Kldsflnwo  Ath, 
Nowcoatio  Tn  v Salter d C.  Warrlnqum  Tn  * 
Roaeondola  Utd 

ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LIAOUEi  Hrel  Dtefatent  StocUon  v BH- 
lingham  Tn. 

MOtmmM  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAOUEt 
HttelwW  Cam  Third  round:  Olapwrtl 
w Arnold  Tn.  Gtesonounhion  wd  « Tadc  as- 
lsr  AID.  Hucanail  Tn  v Rossington  Main. 
North  FanlOy  Wd  v Yorkahlm  Amsioura. 
Thaciloy  * Qarterth  Tn. 

ECR1WFTX  DETECT  LKAQUte  Premter 
Dtetetere  Don  Down  y Wmtoury  Uld 
PO«TWa  LEAQUE  |7.D).  Premier  DW- 
tetore  EvDrttm  t Lreds.  Ptr*i  dmoIom 
Cownirv  v Mnn  C:  GriimBy  v Lotcnyer: 
Nom  Co  « MMleabto  tmmoo N DTvtaionr 
Bradiord  G » Bumloy.  RoUlaihom  v Wrm- 
ham  TMrd  DhWom  Potetiu—dt  CIks- 
lutlidd  w YAjjan. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
PPM  Ptetetem  Crystal  Pa  loco  « Gtieiaoa 
12.0).  MDlwall  y OPR  (201;  Waal  Ham  u 
Soumamocon  (7.45) 

OI  LEERY  LEAGUE  CUP:  «r*»  rmtnd, 
recond  last  Canraws  v Hawtardwosl. 
NATfOHWIM  OOU>  CUPr 
Glanavon  v Cru&adQrs  (T  45). 

PAI  NATIONAL  LEAOUS  CUP)  

Md,  Ural  tegi  Home  Farm  Ewenon  v 
Sligo  Rvn. 

STAR  LEINSTER  BMDOOfl  CUPi  Eeeoad 
rotted:  Bohamlana  v KBkenny  C (7.46): 
Shamrock  flvrs  r Kltnara  Soya  f7.4£J. 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  MATCNI  Wales  A v Now  Zoalond 
IP wnymiddi 

REPRESENTATIVE:  ComtliNid  Sorvlon 
v Barbarians  (BD.  US  Portsmouth) 

Ice  Hockey 

lUmilEAflaJEi  Monenmier  * Sholltekl 


as  "total  invention”  specula- 
tion that  Leicester  were  about 
to  make  a cash-plus-players 
offer  for  Georgi  Kinkladze. 

Bryan  Robson  last  night  ap- 
peared to  be  losing  out  on  the 
Juventus  striker  Michele  Pa- 
dovano  when  a Middlesbrough 
Spokesman  confirmed  the  Ital- 
ian had  not  arrived  for  talks 
over  a £1.6  million  deal. 

The  spokesman  said:  "Pado- 
vano  is  not  in  the  country.  We 
don't  know  if  he  is  coming 
tomorrow  or  not.”  But  he 
added  that  negotiations  were 
continuing. 

The  advantage  may  now  lie 
with  Crystal  Palace,  under- 
stood to  have  arranged  talks 
with  Padoyano,  31,  in  London 
later  this  week. 


Pools  Forecast 


NATIONWIDE  LUDUB 


1 Bradford  C 

Treranara 

S Cite  Ron 

V 

Owo 

3 HoMorefMd 

» 

Rooting 

4 Noreicn 

V 

WMJaafara 

S Nritmfforeot 

9 

Birmingham 

0 Oxford 

w 

Bury 

7 Port  Vate 

* 

Wool  Irani 

0 Portsmouth 

¥ 

SteHterlatef 

e ora 

* 

StokO 

tO  Shaft  Utd 

* 

Man  C 

ft  SteateMMt 

V 

Mrin 

IS  Watvaa 

V 

IpawcM 

PA  CUP 

Pint  Rotted 
13  Bteghpool 

V 

Blvth  Sp 

14  Rreilftri 

V 

ColcfraBtar 

IB  CteEate 

y 

woan 

16  Cantu  Mon 

V 

IMtnangt 

17  lUteitatflaiii 

V 

Nortlrialin 

18  Eaatof 

w 

Narthatnptan 

IS  Khltapoal 

V 

HoetilatfloM 

SO  Hull 

y 

Hadaaaford 

21  KhstLlte 

V 

Bronwgrowi 

22  Lhreafc) 

V 

Ckainabara 

23  Luton 

V 

Toiquay 

24  HlMMMtN 


v EmlOy 


38  OUua 

« MnnMield 

38  Plymouth 

v Comhrtijgo 

27  Preatan 

w Doneastnr 

28  Ractwalo 

V Wndten 

28  ffathaiiiQMi 

v Enmtey 

30 

v Scarborough 

31  Nrtaalte  § 

V Qriremby 

32  Southport 

v York 

33  Wohhte 

v SuuUiond 

34  Wytrem 

v Bo-Unguokp 

SCOTTISH  PREKEHOIVtSION 

38  Ahtjrdcan 

v Itaapora 

M Cvkla 

* MalhnrwoJI 

3T  IteritmEM 

v HVumtte, 

38  Hrerta 

v SiJohneiono 

3S  KBwaaaek 

v DundaaUW 

SCOTTISH  FIRST  QIVHBOM 

40  AMria 

v HMm 

41  nuadaa 

« Ayr  aw 

42  rtamUUte 

w Falkirk 

43  Si  MbreN 

* Ranh  Rare 

44  StMteffA 

v Panic* 

SCOTTISH  SECOND  DIVtSIQH 

48  tMISg 

v Ctyeotaak 

44  Forfar 

« OuoonatSIh 

47  Uatagattete 

v flreewn 

48  Etanmmuir 

v ante 

4#  Sbanraor 

v bwomoosCT 

Burkinshaw 
holds  tort 
as  Aberdeen 
sackAitken 


Patrick  CUenn 


ROY  AITKEN  and 
Tommy  Craig  yesterday 
became  the  victims  of  proba- 
bly the  least  surprising  and 
most  amicable  sacking  of 
the  year  as  Aberdeen  dis- 
pensed with  their  services. 

Aitken.  the  manager  for 
more  than  two  years,  and 
Craig,  his  assistant,  were 
this  season’s  first  Premier 
Division  casualties.  The  dis- 
missals have  been  expected 
but  Sunday's  5-0  defeat  at 
Dundee  United  made  then- 
departure  certain. 

That  result  left  the  Pitto- 
drle  side  second  from  bot- 
tom. Aberdeen  have  won 
only  four  league  matches 
Since  December,  a calami- 
tious  decline  in  form. 

Altken  succeeded  Willie 
Miller  in  1995,  when  the 
club  were  seriously  threat- 
ened with  relegation.  He 
kept  them  in  the  top  flight 
and  won  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
a few  months  later. 

The  former  Tottenham 
manager  Keith  Burkin- 
shaw. now  the  Pittodrie 
club's  director  of  football, 
will  take  control  for  Satur- 
day's visit  of  Rangers. 
Those  likely  to  come  under 
consideration  for  the  vacant 
post  include  Billy  Stark, 
Tommy  Burns.  Mark 
McGhee  and  Paul  Sturrock. 

Aitken  and  Craig  are  both 
understood  to  have  been 
fully  compensated  for  con- 
tracts which  had  almost  two 
years  to  run.  **I  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  foe  2<A 
years.  Nobody  failed 
through  lack  of  hard  work,” 
said  Aitken.  “AH  the  staff 

tb.ei^  best  I want 
to  thank  them  for  that” 

The  Rangers  midfielder 
Stuart  McCall  is  back  in  the 
Scotland  squad  after  more 
than  a year’s  absence.  sum- 

XKed»by  th€  “anager 

Craig  Brown  for  tomor- 
row’s friendly  against 
France  in  st  Etienne. 

With  Paul  Lambert 
allowed  to  miss  the  game  to 
ne  up  the  loose  ends  off  his 
move  from  Dortmund  to 
Glasgow,  McCall  was  given 
an  unexpected  opportunity 
seven  matches  into  his 
Rangers  comeback  and 
after  spending  much  of  the 
Past  year  out  with  injury 
*‘H®  Played  very  well 'in 
tne  first  two  [gazuesl  anti 
then  had  a little  dip,”  said 
‘ But  he  has  been 
outstanding  in  the  last  two 
and  deserves  this  recall,’' 


Rioch, 

Houston 


THE  Queens  gj* 

Bangers  mana^r  g^! 

ss&ise 

S23W®5 

B^dljater  revealed  that  he 

Slacked.  Stewart  phoned 

rf/wf  and  I toM  Urn  ‘don-t 

^BSKSSg- 

XnrrS?  aWh5Sfte«rt 

Houston  was pra«Jkj jjjjj 

has  reluctantly  dadded^D 

pglease  both  him  and 

immediate  effiert- 
The  directors  do  not  totem?  to 
make  an  immediate  decision 
about  the  position  of  manager 
but  a caretaker  wlII  be 

aPFormeriy  manager  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough. Bolton  anj* 
Arsenal,  the  50-year-old  Rtoch 
loined  QPR  to  September  last 
year  as  right-hand  man  to 
Houston,  who  served  mder 

him  during  his  time  at  Hteto 
bury.  His  reign  to  North  Lore 
don  lasted  a year  and  he  was 
sacked  five  days  before  the 
start  of  last  season. 

He  was  the  surprise  Choice 

as  the  QPR  No.  2 and  has  been 

junirori  with  a number  of  clubs 
since,  including  Manchester 
City,  West  Brom  and,  m(Wt 
recently,  Sheffield 

Wednesday. 

Last  night’s  announcement 
rama  ahead  of  today’s  AGM  of 
Lottos  Road  pic,  the  company 
owned  by  the  QPR  chairman 
Chris  Wright  It  also  follows  a 
demonstration  by  QPR  fens  at 
Middlesbrough  on  Saturday. 

• Steve  Watson,  who  has 
played  for  Newcastle  United 
at  full-back,  centre-halt  cen- 
tre-forward. to  midfield  and 
on  the  wing,  was  yesterday 
called  into  the  England  squad 
for  Saturday's  match  against 
Cameroon  at  Wemhley- 
The  versatile  23-year-old 
received  the  call  after  the 
coach  Glenn  Hoddle  was 
forced  to  plan  without  Gary 
Ballister,  who  aggravated  his 
long-term  back  problem  in 
Manchester  United’s  3-2  de- 
feat at  Arsenal  on  Sunday. 


Squash 

Sign  of  times 
as  England 
cruise  home 


Richard  Jago 


ENGLAND  began  their 
world  title  defence  with  a 
3-0  victory  over  Pakistan  In 
Kuala  Lumpur  yesterday 
which  signified  how  times 
have  changed.  Had  the  world 
No.  1 Jansher  Khan  been  avail- 
able — he  is  avoiding  a court 
order  from  his  Malaysian  for- 
mer wife  — it  would  still  have 
been  difficult  to  see  bow  the 
former  champions  could  have 
troubled  the  holders. 

England  won  without  drop- 
ping a game.  They  were  also 
able  to  rest  Peter  Marshall 
after  his  run  through  to  Sat- 
urday’s World  Open  semi-fin- 
als, but  the  unique  double- 
bander  should  play  his  first 
match  for  England  since  1994 
today  against  Canada,  who 
could  prove  dangerous. 

Pakistan  were  not.  The 
world  No.  10  Zubair  Jahar 
Khan  subsided  tamely  to 
Simon  Parke  9-1, 9-3. 9-6.  and 
England  raced  to  a 2-0  lead 
with  an  even  quicker  9-1, 9-i 
9-5  success  by  Del  Harris 
against  AmJad  Khan. 

The  rout  was  completed  by 
Chris  Walker,  desperate  to 
mmre  up  for  his  omission 
from  the  trio  which  won  the 
final  last  time.  The  left- 
hander was  much  too  inven- 
tive m a 9-2, 9-2, 9-i  win  over 
Kiimafi  Mehmood 
Wales  made  a wonderful  at- 
tempt to  bring  down  the  third 
seeds  Egypt  before  losing  2-1. 
Tfoe  outcome  hinged  on  an- 
other great  performance  from 
Alex  Gough,  the  first  Welsh-, 
man  to  play  a World  Open 
semi-final,  who  saved  two 
second-game  match  points 

against  the  world  No.  6 Ab- 
®ffaha  before  losing  9-5, 
8-10, 0-9, 9-6. 

David  Evans’s  excellent  9-6, 
*£-6.  9-7  win  over  Omar  El 
Borolo&yy  levelled  matters, 

5?  tSe£?^.ItieJ  was  Von  10-8, 
wLitl  ^ Si1**1  Amir 

Wagih  against  Gareth  Davies. 
This  raised  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision  to 
Eg**  protests  against  an 

N^lS^™’085*  3t  ™rld 

■MS**  nearest  rivals. 
AiKtraha,  beat  Finland  . 3-0 

No  tte  WWW 

Hffl.  Already 

wmnedby  his  country  Sffl 

SSmSa?  * ^discipline, 
^L*°day  feces  another  hah.- 

^cigion,  after  aD»ations 
of  smoking  marijuaht^ 
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Williams  called  to  FI 


■ ^1"  Hamed  denies 
COUn  j as|(j|ig  King  to 

I promote  him 


Alan  Haney 


THE  McLaren  and 
Williams  Formula 
One  teams  have 
been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the 
International  governing  body 
today  to  answer  allegations 
that  they  conspired  to  fix  the 
result  of  last  month's  Euro- 
pean Grand  Prix.  the  final 
round  of  the  1997  world 
championship. 

They  will  be  required  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  final  lap  or  the 
Jerez  race  when  Jacques  Vll- 
leneuve’s  Williams 


apparently  slowed  up.  allow- 
ing the  McLarens  of  Mika 
Hakklnen  and  David  Coulth- 
ard  through  10  finish  first  and 
second. 

This  second  investigation 
was  announced  by  the  FlA. 
whose  World  Council  meeting 
this  morning  near  Heathrow 
was  already  scheduled  to  grill 
Ferrari’s  Michael  Schu- 
macher over  his  controver- 
sial collision  with  Vlllcncuvc 
in  the  race. 

The  two  teams  are  having 
their  behaviour  challenged 
under  Article  IS  of  the  FLA 
sporting  code  which  bans 
"any  fraudulent  conduct  or 
any  act  prejudicial  to  the  in- 


tercuts of  any  competition  or 
to  the  interests  of  motor  sport 
generally". 

Both  Frank  Williams  and 
the  McLaren  managing  direc- 
tor Fun  Dennis  robustly  deny 
ing  any  wrong-doing.  “We  i 
confirm  we  arc  in  receipt  of  ( 
the  request  to  appear  in  front 
of  the  FI  A.  with  Just  24  hours 

notin'."  Williams  said  yester- 
day. "We  shall  of  course  at- 
tend but  we  presently  have  no 
formal  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dence which  supports  their 
allegations. 

“We  reject  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  any  allega- 
tions of  unsporting  behaviour 
or  improper  conduct  and 


trust  that  the  FTA  win  be  fully 
satisfied  that  neither  Wil- 
liams nor  McLaren  are  guilty 
of  an  Impropriety." 

The  FIA  case  will  hinge  on 
tapes  of  radio  conversations 
between  Williams  team  tech 
nicinns  and  Villeneuve  late  in 
the  race  as  the  Canadian 
nursed  a car  damaged  when 
Schumacher  drove  into  bun. 

Technically,  an  Infringe- 
ment of  these  rules  could  In- 
volve the  withdrawal  of  world 
championship  points  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  governing 
body  would  amend  any  race 
results  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Sources  close  the  Fla 
president  Max  Mosley  haw 


tainu-d  that  teams  will  receive 
a warning  that  in  future  col- 
lusion could  result  in  suspen- 
sion from  one  or  more  races. 

Like  Williams.  McLaren 
dismiss  the  allegations.  Den 
nis  has  pointed  out  that  Hak- 
kinen  and  Coultbard  intensi- 
fied their  pressure  in  the 
closing  stages,  realising  from 
Villeneure’s  erratic  Jap  times 
that  he  was  grappling  with 
uneven  tyre  wear  from  his 
Williams's  bent  suspension. 

Dennis  said:  “Hakkinen 
closed  dramatically  on  VlUe- 
neuve  who  we  thought  was 
not  going  to  resist  our  attack, 
which  was  quite  logical  be- 
cause he  only  bod  to  finish  in 


the  top  sue  to  clinch  the  cham- 
pionship. We  knew  he  wasn't 
going  to  resist  so  we  went  on 
the  attack. 

“The  timing  of  these  allega- 
tions could  be  seen  by  same 
as  a smokescreen  to  deflect  at- 
tention from  the  main  issue 
facing  Schumacher." 

Interestingly,  the  Sauber 
team,  whose  driver  Xorberlo 
Fontana  badly  held  up  Ville- 
neuve alter  allowing  Schu- 
macher's Ferrari  to  overtake, 
will  not  join  McLaren  and 
Williams  in  the  dock  today. 
The  tact  that  Sauber  also  use 
Ferrari  engines  must  be 
regarded  by  the  FIA  as  a mere 
coincidence. 


John  Rawttng 


WITH  the  Don  King- 
Frank  Warren  promo- 
tional agreement, 
once  a licence  to  print  mil- 
lions, set  to  end  in  acrimoni- 
ous court  action.  Naseem 
Hamed  yesterday  denied  ask- 
ing the  American  to  promote 
his  fights. 

The  World  Boxing  Organi- 
sation featherweight  cham- 
pion. his  brother  and  busi- 
ness manager  Riath  and  his 
! life-long  manager  Brendan  In- 
1 gle  angrily  refuted  King's 
claim  that  Hamed  had  asked 
| to  join  him  and  the  Sheffield 
I fighter  said:  “I  am  very  an- 
noyed by  King’s  claims  that  I 
approached  him.  My  pro- 
moter is  Frank  Warren. 

“When  I first  signed  with 
Frank  I did  so  believing  he 
was  the  man  to  deliver  me  op- 
portunities, and  he  has  done 
that  by  delivering  fights  for 
the  WBO  and  IBF  [Interna- 
tional Boxing  Fereration] 
titles.  I would  never  agree  to 
be  promoted  by  King." 

King  has  taken  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  Warren  over 
Haraed's  scheduled  American 
debut  against  the  New  Yorker 
Kevin  Kelley  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  December 
19.  A spokesman  for  the  pro- 
moter's London  solicitors 
Bird  and  Bird  said:  "A  hear- 
ing will  be  held  this  week  and 
King  has  said  Tf  I win,  then 
the  show  is  ofT."  Warren  is 
taking  counter-action  against 
King  in  London  and  New 
York,  insisting  that  their 
partnership  is  over. 

King  claims  to  have  been 
“stabbed  in  the  back”  but 
Warren  retorted:  “1  have  not 
stabbed  anyone.  I must  be  the 
only  promoter  who  has  ever 
sung  Don  King’s  praises.  We 
had  a business  agreement 
that  was  good  for  us  both  but 
he  had  ceased  to  deliver."  ; 
King,  alleging  breach  of 


Tennis 


Smith  banks 
on  Barclay 
to  stay  ahead 

Richard  Jago  on  a change  of  direction 
for  the  British  No.1  in  an  improving  climate 


SAM  SMITH  has  un- 
usual reasons  for 
being  complimentary 
about  Tim  Henman. 
For  one  thing,  it  puts  the  re- 
cord straight  about  the  mis- 
understanding which  landed 
Britain's  No.  1 woman  in  a 
spot  of  bother. 

Smith  suggested  last  year 
that  without  Henman  and 
Greg  Rusedski,  Britain’s  men 
would  be  no  better  placed  than 
the  women.  Her  remarks  were 
interpreted  as  running  down 
the  game  or  criticising  the 
men,  and  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  reprimanded  her. 

She  has  been  warier  since, 
and  she  has  also  been  more 
successful.  She  recently  be- 
came the  first  British  woman 
for  three  years  to  hreak  into 
the  world  top  100,  and  is  now 
trying  a tough  approach  with 
a famous  new  coach. 

Despite  being  considered  as 
just  the  other  top  seed  daring 
the  Guardian  Direct  British 
National  Championships 
starting  today  at  Telford,  she 
is  making  rather  different 
noises  from  last  time. 

“Ifs  difficult  to-  get  near 
anything  Henman  or  Ru- 
sedski do,"  she  admits,  “hut 
people  are  a bit  more  positive 
because  of  them.  Once,  when 
you  mentioned  British  tennis, 
you  would  get  a groan.  Now 
everyone  has  started  thinking 
of  themselves  as  winners." 

Smith  leads  of  a pack  of  six 
including  Karen  Cross,  Lorna 
Woodrnffe,  Lucie  AM,  Julie 
Pullin  and  Shir li- Ann  SiddaQ 
who  have  improved  their  av- 
erage rankings  in  a year  from 
around  350  to  nearer  150. 

In  any  case,  according  to 
Ian  Barclay,  Smith’s  new 
coach,  the  women  are  not 
worrying  about  what  the  men 
do.  "They  are  proud  to  he 
British  when  the  guys  are 
doing  better,"  he  said.  “That 
is  helping  them.” 

Barclay  is  the  silver-haired 
Australian  who  helped  Pat 
Cash  become  Wimbledon 
champion  a decade  ago  and 
who  is  now  trying  to  goad 
Smith  into  a new  mentality. 

smith  has  developed  a more 
varied  game,  uses  changes  of 
pace  Cleverly,  and  has  the 


ability  to  read  a match  well. 
But  what  Barclay  demands  — - 
less  counter-punching  and 
more  attack  — involves  a 
major  shift  in  psychology. 
Neat,  focused,  perhaps  a little 
tense,  and  aged  26,  Smith 
might  find  this  difficult. 

But  She  could  also  be  a late 
developer.  A history  degree 
took  three  years  out  of  Smith’s 
career.  Also,  overcoming  de- 
pression caused  by  post-viral 
fatigue  syndrome  indicates 
that  she  may  be  unusually  de- 
termined Her  second  chance 
at  tennis  is  one  she  thought 
she  would  never  have. 

But  the  mental  changes 
needed  for  the  big  world  cir- 
cuit are  quite  different  from 
the  attitude  needed  to  risk 
your  No.l  spot  at  Telford, 
where  the  atmosphere  is 
tense  and  circumscribed. 

Smith  might  take  strength 
from  Jo  Durie,  seven  times 
champion,  who  is  more  fam- 
iliar than  anyone  with  the 
feeling  of  being  shot  at  “Sam 
should  feel  better  this  year  be- 
cause a lot  of  girls  have  Im- 
proved rankings  and  are  not 
for  behind,"  says  the  former 
world  No.  5.  "She  shouldn't 
feel  bad  if  she  loses." 

The  whisper  is  that  if  Hen- 
man wins  a third  time  — and 
he  is  overwhelming  favourite 
in  the  absence  of  Rusedski  ~ 
th1«i  year's  nationals  could  he 
his  last  But  if,  by  winning, 
Smith  acquires  some  of  the 
self-belief  needed  to  follow  the 
Barclay  policy,  hers  might  be 
an  important  first. 

9 Steffi  Graf  bas  pulled  out  of 
the  Masters  of  Champions 
event,  a new  tournament  in- 
tended to  showcase  the  best 
players  in  women's  tennis  in 
Frankfort  next  month.  Graf; 
who  bas  been  out  of  the  game 
since  June  after  knee  sur- 
gery, said  she  did  not  want  to 
rush  her  comeback. 

The  organiser  Ralf  Moeh- 
wald  said  he  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  GraFs  with- 
drawal. “This  could  hardly  be 
more  unprofessional,”  he 
said.  Moehwald  suspects  Graf 
may  have  feared  meeting 
Martina  Hingis,  her  succes- 
sor as  world  No.  1,  in  her  first 
tournament  back. 


contract  claims  that  Warren 
was  given  $1  million  in  ex- 
change for  signing  a three- 
year  extension  in  February  to 
a deal  agreed  between  them 
in  199-5.  Warren’s  counter- 
writs claim  that  King  has 
fraudulently  attempted  to  ex- 
tend the  agreement. 

Warren's  move  to  sign  a 
major  promotional  deal  for 
Hamed  with  the  American 
cable  television  network  ISO 
is  at  the  root  of  the  foll-out, 
and  King  plans  to  sue  them  as 
well.  At  a news  conference  in 
Las  Vegas  King  said:  “He 
may  not  know  it.  but  I happen 
to  love  Frank  Warren.  1 can- 
not ratbom  the  reason  for 
doing  what  he's  doing.’’ 

The  66-yearold  American 
has  been  responsible  for 
seven  of  the  top  10  most  lucra- 
tive  pay-per-view  boxing 
events.  In  partnership  with 
Warren  he  staged  some  of 
Britain's  biggest  fights  — the 
second  Chris  Eubank-Nigel 
Benn  match,  Frank  Bruno's 
dash  with  Oliver  McCall  and 
Hamed's  title  unification  con- 
test against  Tom  Johnson. 
King,  who  says  that  he  has 

gut  millions  of  dollars  into 
ritish  boxing,  also  suggests 
that  Warren's  lucrative  long- 
term Sky  contract  could  not 
have  been  brokered  without 
his  ability  to  deliver  Mike  Ty- 
son fights. 

Warren  hit  back  by  saying: 
"To  suggest  I got  the  Sky  deal 
because  he  could  provide  Ty- 
son is  ridiculous.  I already 
put  on  45  shows  a year  for 
Sky.  I helped  get  Tyson  on 
British  television  and  helped 
King  get  pay-for-view  TV  in 
Britain. 

"Naz  was  only  shown  once 
on  Showtime  television  this 
year  when  be  fought  Johnson. 
Showtime  wanted  to  screen 
his  fights  but  King  was  un- 
able to  provide  the  dates  and 
so  I bave  had  to  deal  with 
other  TV  channels 
independently." 


Rugby  League 


Australia  rally 
round  Tallis 


Fresh  start . . . Sam  Smith's  second  chance  at  tennis  is  one  she  thought  she  would  never  have  photo©?aph:  gary  u pfbor 

Rusedski’s  elite  ‘adventure’  starts  with  the  short  straw 


Stephen  Blerley  In  Hanover 

Greg  rusedski,  the 
first  Briton  to  compete 
in  the  ATP's  season-ending 
World  Championship  must 
have  heard  yesterday’s 
draw  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a condemned  man. 


The  British  No.  1 was 
placed  in  the  Red  Group 
-with  Pete  Sampras,  Pat 
Rafter  and  Carlos  Moya, 
which  is  tougher  than 
tough,  but  Rusedski  is  not 
readily  daunted  and  was 
soon  declaring  he  was 
“looking  forward  im- 
mensely” to  playing  Rafter 


in  his  opening  match  today. 

The  Australian  world 
No.  3 beat  him  In  the  US 
Open  final  but  it  is  crucial 
Rusedski  takes  revenge 
here  — or  face  the  prospect 
of  having  to  beat  the  Amer- 
ican world  No.  1 Sampras 
in  order  to  qualify  for  Sat- 
urday's semi-finals. 


Rusedski  and  his  coach 
Tony  Pickard  believe  they 
have  worked  out  the  strat- 
egy to  beat  Rafter.  “This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  adven- 
ture," beamed  Rusedski. 

Rad  Group*  p Sampras  |US),  P Rafter 
(Aua).  G Rusw&kJ  (GB).  C Moya  (5p). 
WMt»  (kom  M Cnang  (US).  J BJortonan 
(Gw).  V Kafelnikov  (Rua).  S Bruguera  |Sp) 


Andy  Wilson 

Robert  finch,  the 
manager  of  Australia's 
Super  League  tourists, 
last  night  stood  behind  his 
firebrand  forward  Gorden 
Tallis  after  an  astonishing 
attack  from  the  Great  Britain 
team  manager  Phil  Lowe. 

Lowe  was  fUrious  that  Tal- 
lis escaped  suspension  after 
his  high  tackle  on  the  winger 
Alan  Hunte  during  Satur- 
day’s second  Test  at  Old 
Trafford. 

“It  was  a sending  off  offence 
. . . [but]  they  obviously  wanted 
him  to  play  and,  as  always, 
we've  handed  out  the  olive 
branch,”  said  Lowe,  referring 
to  the  international  disciplin- 
ary panel  chaired  by  Maurice 
Lindsay  which  ruled  that  Tal- 
lis had  no  case  to  answer. 

“My  biggest  fear  Is  what 
will  happen  on  Sunday.  Tallis 
could  come  out  with  an  axe 
and  still  not  get  sent  off." 

But  Finch  responded: ' 
'They’re  obviously  trying  to  i 
influence  people’s  opinions 
before  the  next  Test,  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  interna- , 
tional  football.  But  it  won't  af- 1 
feet  Gorden.  He's  an  aggres- 
sive player,  he  plays  that  way  ! 


in  Australia  every  week.  He 
may  need  to  readjust  a few 
things  in  his  game  for  next 
week  but  we  won’t  be  telling 
him  to  change  his  style  of 
play.  An  international  panel 
cleared  him  of  anything,  they 
agreed  with  us  that  there  was 
no  case  for  him  to  answer, 
and  that’s  the  bottom  line.” 

Tallis,  outstanding  in  the 
first  Test  at  Wembley,  is  likely 
to  be  retained  in  Australia’s 
team  for  the  Elland  Road  de- 
cider and  even  though  his  fel- 
low back-row  forward  Bradley 
Clyde  appears  certain  to  make 
his  first  appearance  of  the 
series  after  completing  a 
second  training  session  with 
no  reaction  to  his  calf  injury 
yesterday. 

Four  Australian  three-quar- 
ters missed  the  session:  Brett 
Mullins.  Andrew  Etttngshau- 
sen  and  Ken  Nagas,  who  all 
picked  up  leg  injuries  at  Old 
Trafford,  and  Ryan  Girdler, 
who  strained  knee  ligaments 
at  Wembley. 

If  two  or  more  of  them  are 
unavailable  for  Elland  Road, 
the  coach  John  Lang  is  ex- 
pected to  switch  the  Brisbane 
Broncos  utility  player  Dairen 
Smith  from  loose  forward  to 
centre,  allowing  him  to  play 
Clyde  and  Tallis  in  his  pack. 


American  Football 


Gordon  returns  in  stylo  as 
Denver  bag  the  Panthers 


Sailing 


Swedish  Match  pulls  away 


Mark  Tran  In  Hew  York 

SNOW  flurries  turned  Den- 
ver’s Mile  High  Stadium 
jntn  an  early  Christmas-card 
wna  ?nd  the  home  punt 
returner  Darrien  Gordon  led 
the  festivities  after  the 
Broncos  made  it  nine  wins 
out  of  10,  demolishing  the 
Carolina  Panthers'  three- 
match  winning  streak  with  a 
34-0  whitewash. 

Gordon  quickly  showed 
why  he  is  the  top-ranked 
returner  in  NFL'hMnry,  his 
ria rating  zig-zags . taking  him 
virtually'  untouched  thiougjh 
two  touchdown  returns  in  the 
first  quarter!  an  82-yard  effort 
followed  by  n 75-yard  burst 
The  man  acquired  as  a free 
agent  in  the  close  season  had 
scored  four  TDs  going  into 
Sunday’s  game,  Including  a 
interception  return.  ‘Thifs 
what  Tm  here  for*  Gmdon 
said.  "As  a punt  returner,  try- 
ing to  make  big  plays." 

He  nullified  aH  Carolina  s 
good  early  work  in  stifling  the 
Denver  running  back  Terrell. 
Davis,  who  rushed  for  only  33 
yards  in  the  first  half.  But 
Davis,  the  NFL’s  top  rusher, 
exploded  later  and  finished 
with  104  yards  for  his  eighth 
lOffplus  game  this  season. 

The  Broncos  defence,  slated 


for  letting  Oakland’s  Napo- 
leon waitfimm  run  amok  two 
weeks  ago,  bounced  back  by 
shutting  down  the  Panthers’ 
running  game  to  just  34  yards 
and  intercepted  Kerry  Collins 
three  times.  Collins  was 
sacked  four  times. 

“This  is  what  happens 
when  people  criticise  oar 
special  teams  and  defence," 
said  Davis.  "They  respond  to 
criticism.  I told  them,  oar  of- 
fence could  have  stayed  home 
today."  The  sole  offensive  TD 
came  when  John  El  way 
hooked  up  with  Rod  Smith  for 
a 20-yard  score  in  the  third 
quarter,  Tyrone  Braxton 
returning  an  interception  27 
yards  for  the  final  TD. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
kept  up  their  great  form 
under  Kordell  Stewart,  who 
pan  score  through  the  air  or 
on  fiie;  ground,  by  crushing 
the  Baltimore  Ravens  37-0. 
Formerly  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  the  Ravens  gave  up 
the  hall  seven  times  in  an 
1 inept  display  and  Vlnny  Tes- 
; taverdc  was  intercepted  on 
their  first  three  possessions. 

The  Jacksonville  Jaguars 
posted  their  llth  straight 
home  win  by  mauling  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  24-10. 

In  the  NFC,  Dallas  rediscov- 
ered their  fbnn  by  beating  the 
Arizona  Cardinals  24-«. 


Bob  Fisher 

GUNNAR  KRANTZ’S 
Swedish  Match  contin- 
ues to  strike  fear  into 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Whitbread  Round  the  World 
Race.  After  two  days  of  the 
second  leg,  from  Cape  Town 
to  Fremantle,  he  has  a lead  of 
100  miles. 

The  nine  boats  are  all  sail- 
ing In  light  aim  variable 
winds  caused  by  a ridge  of 
high  pressure  and  progress 


towards  the  Roaring  Forties 
is  painfully  slow. 

“The  real  race  Is  still  on,” 
said  Krantz.  ‘1  mean  the  race 
to  get  south  before  the  high 
pressure  gets  in  our  way.  We 
are  just  on  the  edge  of  the  cen- 
tre [of  the  hi pressure]  with 
light  winds  and  variable  di- 
rection. Our  goal  is  to  be  sail- 
ing in  15  knots  south-westerly 
by  tonight  Then  we  will , 
know  if  our  theories  are 
right” 

EF  Language,  skippered  by 
Haul  Cayard,  bolds  second , 


Ice  Hockey 


Steelers  face  taxing  dates  with  Manchester 


VleBateheMer 

SHEFFIELD’S  visit  to  file 
vSuperieague  leaders  Man- 
chester tonight  and  the  return 
fixture  on  Saturday  have  be- 
come pivotal  matches  for  the 
Steelers  following  their  5-4  de- 
feat at  Ayr  on  Sunday. 

Steelers,  last  season's  play- 
off champions,  lie  a disap- 
pointing fifth  with  only  six 
points  from  six  matches.  “The 
way  the  league  is,  winning  on 


the  road  is  tough,"  said  the 
Steelers  manager  Alex  Dam- 
pier.  whose  side  bave  played 
four  away  games  without 
winning  one.  “At  Manchester 
we  need  to  go  at  them  hard; 
put  on  a good  show." 

Ed  Courtenay,  Steelers’ 
recent  signing  whose  eligibil- 
ity continues  to  be  discussed 
by  the  International  Federa- 
tion and  the  Canadian 
Hockey  Association,  played  at 
Ayr  and  assisted  on  one  of  the 
four  goals.  Two  goals  from , 


place  by  virtue  of  taking  an 
early  easterly  heading,  but 
yesterday  was  on  the  opposite 
tack  to  the  rest  steering  al- 
most due  south,  aiming  for 
the  potentially  stronger 
winds.  Grant  Dalton  of  Merit 
Cup  slimmed  up  the  situation. 
‘There  is  plenty  of  wind  in 
the  Southern  Ocean."  he  said, 
“and  rm  sure  that  in  a short 
time  we  will  be  wishing  we 
were  hack  in  this  calm.” 

Mark  Fischer's  Chessie  Rac- 
ing has  passed  Lawrie  Smith's 
folk  Cut  to  take  third  place. 


Mark  Woolf  led  the  home 
side's  scoring. 

“Well  play  him  until  we’re 
told  we  cant"  said  Dampier, 
referring  to  Courtenay’s  25- 
game  suspension  from  the  Bast 
Coast  Hockey  League,  22  of 
which,  foe  north  Americans 
■maintain,  remain  outstanding. 

Although  Rick  Brebant’s 
tenure  as  Newcastle  Cobras' 
coach  is  over,  he  scored  one  in 
a 6-2  defeat  at  Bracknell  where 
Rob  Stewart’s  double  led  foe 
home  side's  scoring. 


people*  from  the  privacy  of  your  own  .home.  So  yon  can  deliver  a 


BT  Conference  Call,  For  a free  demonstration: 

Freefone  0800  800  800 
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Five  new  caps 
as  new  coach 
gambles 
on  two  Bath 
20-year-otds 
to  face  Australia 
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Robert  Armstrong 


CLIVE  Woodward's 
first  selection  as 
Errand  coach  has 
turned  into  a ruth- 
less cull.  Of  the 
side  beaten  in  SytoW 
months  ago  only  thr“ 
vive  in  the  return  fixture 
against  Australia  at 
Sim  on  Saturday.  And  one  of 


them,  Mike  Catt,  has  been 
switched  from  fly-half  to 

CC?Se  new  England  coach  has 
nicked  Eve  new  caps  in  a 
dear-out  of  established  toter- 
nationals,  living  ^ 
promise  to  pick  idayers  on 
the  basis  of  current  form  not 

past  reputation. 

The  newcomers  are  the  20- 
year-old  Bath  hooker  Andy 

Long,  the  Wasps  prop  Will 


Green,  the  Letoertar  centre 

Will  Greenwood,  the  Sale 

wing  David  Rees  and  the  Bath 
Snft-e  Matt  Perry,  another  20- 


yrinsDavin  wees  auu  u» 
centre  Matt  Perry,  another  20- 
^ar-oldwho,  in  a bold  move, 
is  chosen  out  of  podtlw 
tull-back.  The  last.20‘y^2J 
picked  for  England  was  Kevm 
Simms  at  centre  against 
Romania  in  1985. 

Among  the  cMdtto***® 

the  former  England  capt^n 
FtUl  de  GlanvIDe,  the  Lions 


3UM^while.  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Atlantic,  another 
delicate  bloom  waswhmmg 
publicly.  Michael  Knighton. 

SSSS SSJSf- 

per  “S-«& 

tied  Jack  Rowell's  terna . E«  ^ ggj^ngt  Gary  Lineker 

haps  the  biggest  gamble  is  the  , M^k  Lawrensoa . The 

revamped  front  row.  an  un-  |£atban  Focus  pundite  had 
forgiving  area  in  whlcn  mieaested  that  Knighton,  who 
proven  Test  experienrenOT_  ^^{ymself  in  charge  of 

t^n matters, shouldappomt 


_ -x  Wfindw3rd  scud*  AH 
prop  Graham  wow  convinced 

the  Uons  scrum^r  Au^n  they  are  theimnta 

Healey,  aR  rdegatei  to  the  m At  to  do  the  job.  1 
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■ SbT^de  a splendid 

last  weekend  s surprise  Test.  0 ^ ^ Argfintina  last  June. 

rtpfeat  by  Argentina  in  nue-  ueu  j__oXi  ■«  hArause  of 

. . , - D/ui  Mmneen.  the 
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to  get  noticed 


defeat  by  the  has  been  drafted  in  hwause  m 

nos  Aires.  Rod jgj handling  skills.  The  oms- 
WaIlabtoc«^^io^d  yg  Dawson,  whose  form 

terday  he  expected  bott  sides  sw  Northampton's  scrum-half 

t0^^eSI^iV3tta  has  been  excellent,  is  nw« 
Twickenham,  W piling.  There  is  also  an 

experienced  back-row  to  Silent  of  risk  in  choosing 
wards  David  Wilson  and  WH-  at  fly-halfless  than 

■®s&  x sMSEWrc 

g5j£g  iSSc-l*  P^todotoetSffl. 

has  been  switched  to  gyyji  reS)- 1 1 * jyygg* 

head  to  make  way 

vear-old  Green  at  hgnM*an.  li*  (Bairn.  w 

Sf perry  win  be  the  apex  ofa  ***** 

n_P  hack  three  that  includes  (Newcastle).  *- 

S^toBath  wing  Ade- 

dayoAdebayo.  The  squad  have  faSm 

SSr  days  to  prepare.  TSSSSSn  o (»«■  " 

tarffect  Woodward,  aj tor- 
mer  Bath  coach,  has  disman- 


think,”  Knighton  said,  beiore 
explaining  at  length  Pr?J^ly 
why  they  were  wrong-  This, 
incidentally,  is  the  man  who 

Park  after  a critical  article, 
then  pinned  up  posters  around 
the  ground  asking  fans  who 
spotted  the  fellow  to  smteh  to 
the  stewards. 

However,  this  week  s prize 
for  the  most  porcelain  sport- 
ing sensibility  goes  to  the 

Arsenal  fan  who  compla  rned 
to  police  about  Teddy  Sher- 
Ingham's  goal  celebration  at 
Highbury  on  Sunday.  Granted 
the  bonding  session  with  his 
dub  badge  was  an  unexpected 
display  of  loyalty  from  a 
player  more  likely  to  be  seen 
kissing  a cheque,  but  anyone 
so  fragile  as  to  make  a formal 
complaint  about  it  might  be 

lucky  not  to  find  themselves 


months.  Lauoauj^ 

KflSffMSffSa 

SSlv  wanted  to  help,  aeropte 

erf  weeksearlier  might  hare . 

^hreeves^de  no  attempt 
to  use  his  moment  to  co'upb^ 
about  those  who  had  touted 
him  so  insensitively.  Trsan 
honour  for  a Londtmerto 
manage  such  a grrat  York  m 
shire  club,  if  only  fora  weet 
he  said,  ever  dignified-  Any- 
v.ay.  it's  nice  to  thinkyouU 
end  up  as  a quiz  question. 


EFOREthegamea 

I — . nnll  nrsc  mn- 


BE^VIU.  ' B __ 

straw-poUwascOTr 
ducted  outside  HiDs- 

| — tn  flnri  nilt 


ducted  ouismc 
I ^ borough  to  find  out 
who  the  fans  favoured  as  man- 
ager. Bobby  Robson  ^men- 
tioned, so  was  Howard  Wil- 
kinson, so,  bizarrely.  was 

Kevin  Keegan.  No  one  sug- 
gested Peter  Shreeves. 

But  the  man  the  maJortty  t» 
fans  appear  to  want  is  Ron  At- 
kinson. Yes,  the  very  same  Big 
Ron  who  hurt  their  feelings  so 
badly  six  years  ago  when  he 
walked  out  on  Wednesday  tor 
Aston  Villa,  the  man  whose 
effigy  they  burnt,  the  man 
they  swore  they  could  never 
Fnroivp  is  now  being  trum- 


iiH 


miry  s>  wui  c uicj  ^ 

forgive,  is  now  being  trum- 
peted a saviour.  In  sport,  it 
seems,  the  louder  the  moan, 
the  shallower  the  hurt. 
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Cigarette 

smoking  by 

teenagers 
[ought 
property  to 
; be  seen  es 
part  of  the 
drug  culture. 
What’s  the 
[difference? 

I Both  are 
heavily 

weighted 
with  negative 
[messages 
by  adults. 
Both  give 
you  a buzz. 
Linda  Grant 


25  Small  pel  greyhound?  (6) 
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out  and 


02  p? 


“4  Fired  idle  Jack  first? 

6 Dial  adjusted  by  politician  Is 
slow  (8} 

g Issue  ihe  remainder  around 
mld-July{6) 

10  Runner,  once  about  50.  is 

more  seif-satisfied  (8) 

11  Ready  for  action,  love 
helping  pale  drunk  outside 

(11)  _ 

IB  Leaves  the  one-eyed 

embroiderers  (7) 

17  Disembarking  somewhere 

between  flights?  (7) 

IS  Tribe  performing  it  needs  to 

be  concealed  (11) 

22  Moved  to  Rome  as  one  can 
get  a snack  hoe  (3-5) 

23  Elizabeth  and  I are  following 
smell  from  bones  (6) 

24  Reading  salesman  returns 
to  exercising  (8) 


Down 


1 Bloomer  in  AA  guide  book 
returned  by  the  Parisian  (6) 

2 Is  obscure  theologian  going 
around  stripped?  (10) 

3 Fancy  paling  on  finding  an 
ant-eater!  (8) 

4 Flying  appearance  by 
tiresome  chap  around  mid- 
moming  (8) 

5 Reduced  German  city 
guided  tours  (8) 

7 Makes  dirty,  topless,  works 
of  art  (4) 

8 Front  door  beam  raised 
three  feet  (4) 

12  Part  of  serial  story  upset 
silent  man  last  night  (1 0) 

13  When  about  six  did  stop 
getting  a share  of  the  profits 
(8) 


14  Seeing  eye  to  eye.  Is  getting 
older  soldiers  brought  in  (8) 

16  Game  to  have  tile  French 
crossword  clue  included  (8) . 

19  Some  Basque  allies  turn 
informer  (6) 

20  Rider  turned  up  to  Insert 
plug  (4) 

21  Pretty  light  (4) 
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